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QUA bole 
A MASTERPIECE OF SCULPTURE. 


—Genius. in workmanship, complete 

honesty in purpose,’ talents far above -/ 
the ordinary, painstaking patience, all 
climaxed in the’ production of a product 


of enduring quality. / 


fp 


AN UNGERER PRODUCT—our years 


of success cause us to feel that these 
same attributes apply to our Ungerer 
products and we constantly bend every 
effort to adhere to these high standards. 
At this time we look forward to another 
year of supplying the Soapmakers of | 
America with our Ungerer perfuming | 
materials — each one of which is a prod- | 


uct of enduring quality. 
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©) DOR is perhaps the 


most important factor in the successful 
merchandising of toilet soaps. Competition 
being what it is today, the up-to-the-minute 
soap manufacturer is insisting on the very 
best possible perfume available, at a price 


within reasonable limits. 


Our laboratories, based on the long experi- 
ence of our principals Chuit Naef & Cie., 
Geneva, Switzerland, are turning out re- 
markably fine floral and bouquet odors for 


toilet soaps at surprisingly low figures. 


Included in our most recent successful 
developments are GARDENIA, JASMIN, 
GERANIUM, LAVENDER, LILAC, FOUGERE, 
Bouvarpia, MuGuet, RosE, DAMASCENA, 


and numerous bouquet types. 


Samples and Quotations on Request 


Vemtnich + CZ. Dee. 
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TOPPER 


Soap Dispenser 
Luxurious in Looks! 
Economical in Operation! 
This new dispenser, a featured item 
of the growing Fuld-Equipment 
Division, is built for quick, depend- 
able action from filling to selling. 


VITOZONE 
processed 
DEODORANT 
BLOCKS 


They still deliver more perfume per 
dollar than any other block. With 
finer Fuld-made aromatics, you will 
sell VITOZONE BLOCKS where you 
never sold before. And you will 
rescue your repeat business on de- 
odorant blocks from “no-man’s land.” 
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CHLOROZIF 
Germ Deodorant 


The popular germ-deodorant spray. 


Colorless! — it looks like nothing. 
Odorless! — it smells like almost 
nothing. And sell! — it sells like 


nothing you ever handled, because it 
fits almost every deodorizing use. 


Alkali-Proof 
FULSHINE 
CLEANER 


Fulds stopped cleaner-damages when 
they started introducing this original 
alkali-proof cleaner. 

Do not confuse FULSHINE with 
other cleaners of similar claims— 
because the fellows who try them 


won't, and they’re still the bosses. 








e 
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INTERESTING USES OF 


ALKALIES 
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How the Pretzel Gets its Shine 


WHETHER you are a beer drinker or not, 
you are undoubtedly familiar with that 
appetizing tidbit — the pretzel. But how 
many know that its inviting brown and 
glossy surface comes from a bath in a solu- 
tion of Caustic Soda? After the dough has 
been twisted by hand or stamped by ma- 
chine into the familiar shapes, the pretzels 
are placed on wire racks and dipped in a 
solution of 1 pound of Caustic Soda to 
20 gallons of water. They then pass 
under an automatic salt shaker and on into 
the oven. In olden times the lye used 
was prepared by filling an old basket 
with wood ashes and pouring on boiling 


water, which filtered through into a tub. 

While the amount of Caustic Soda used 
in a years pretzel production is trivial 
compared with even a day’s consumption 
by the paper, soap, textile or chemical 
industry, this application is an interesting 
example of the widespread use made of 
this common alkali. It also serves to em- 
phasize the importance of extreme purity 
—a quality which COLUMBIA Caustic 
Soda possesses to a degree made possible 
only by eternal vigilance and a deep sense 
of responsibility by the inspectors and all 
other workers in the Production Depart- 
ment of the COLUMBIA organization. 





COLUMBIA 


SODA ASH + CAUSTIC SODA + SODIUM BICARBONATE @* « « 
a SODAS + LIQUID CHLORINE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


| COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATI¢ 
BARBERTON, OHIO | 
W YORK « » CHICAGO - BOSTON. . ST. LOUIS - PITTSBURGH + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND , mmieavonge 
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Proctor Flake Soap System. 





PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ ¢ INC * puitaveLpuis 





Tue good impression made by clean, brilliant, lustrous glassware, attractively labeled 


and sealed, is important whether the packages reach only the druggist or go on through to 
the consumer. The proudest of drug and pharmaceutical houses can use no finer con- 
tainers than Anchor Hocking—worthy of the purest and most carefully prepared prod- 
ucts. In the illustrations are shown Anchor Hocking’s Round Cornered Squares, three 
of the complete line of 16 sizes, 2 to 64 oz. liquid capacity. Note that those shown are 
sealed with Anchor Improved C. T. Caps, most efficient closures of their kind—an ideal 
combination for many types of powders, pills, tablets, capsules and emulsions. ANCHOR 
HOCKING GLASS’ CORPORATION, Lancaster, Ohio.. 


Anciror Mock 


-an unbeatable combination: “pp } 
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IS THE ODOR OF YOUR PRODUCT RUG? 


Ask us about the latest developments in PERFUME ODORS and 


AIR CONDITIONING Saenaed Oil MOUTH WASH SKIN 
ubricating Grease Bleach 
ANTISEPTICS Lubricating Oil MUCILAGE Tonic 
BATH CRYSTALS Naphtha MUD PACKS 
BATH OIL Naphthalene : SOAP 
Oiled Silk NAIL POLISH Hand 
BATH SALTS Ointments me Liquid 
Paints emover Mechanic 
es pevnaieiioensens Lacquers Medicated 
Penetrating Oil } Shavin 
MAKING BOXES Pine Oil Emulsion ee rm wel 
BRILLIANTINES a cong “oe 
: . Salves Enamels SPRAYS 
With Color 4 ° F] 
Without Color Sodium Acid Sulfate at Bug 
Tall Oil Distilled Gloss Cattle 
CANDLES Turpentine Lacquers _ Fleas 
Bayberry Varnish a Oil Fly 
CLEANERS *DISINFECTANTS Staine aes 
Eye Glass EMBALMING FLUIDS Turpentine Insectici 
ee a Varni ecticides 
Window = FACE MASK arnish en Chaser Oil 
is PARADICHLORBENZENE erosene 
CREAMS FLAVORS-FLORAL PASTE Lethane 
Cleansing FLOOR Moth 
Cold Oils PERFUME BASES Paraffin 
oll Sweeping Compounds PERFUME EXTRACTS -<e 
ave GLUE yes 1 Water S lubl 
Face utomobile ater Soluble 
Hair HAIR Furniture STAIN REMOVER 
ane Brilliantines 6 
al Colori oe ite , 
pet . monet Wax SUN BURN PREVENTATIVE 
Shaving Opal POMADES SUN TAN OIL 
es Olls POWDERS SWEEPING COMPOUND 
DENTAL — Baby ome: 
Cream Tonics Dusting E 
Powder INCENSE Shecing TOILETRIES 
DEODORANTS For Oils Taleum TOILET WATER 
Acetone Powders 
Ammonia Tablets <, ROUGE TONICS 
— pane INK RUBBING ALCOHOL er 
enzo ca 
Butyl Cellosolve LEATHER SACHETS Skin 
arbon Tetrachloride SALVES 
Cleaning Fluid LIPSTICK vse WATER SOFTENERS 
Coal Tar LOTIONS C . Bath 
Crysilic Acid Astringent nee Dishes 
Drip Liquid Baby — Wash 
Feathers Face Soaps WAVE SET 
Floor Oil Hair Finger 
Formaldehyde Hand SHAMPOO Permanent 
Gasket Shaving Soapless Water Soluble 
Iso Propy!] Alcohol Skin Sulphonated 
Kerosene Water Soluble Dog Shampoo WAX 


*IMPORTANT — Please Note — Send us a sample of your product unperfumed, state type odor desired your cost 





limitation, and we will return it to you deodorized, or perfumed. 


DEODORANTS for use in the following: 








15 East 30th Street, New York City — Factory: Springdale, Conn. 


BOSTON 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
80 Boylston St. 


715 Praetorian Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
205 West Wacker Drive 


ATLANTA PITTSBURGH 
223 Spring St., S.W. 727 Grant Building 
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Address———_ 
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We recommend the following for use in Soaps, Fly Spray 
Deodorants, Air Purifiers, etc 


These are exceptional values—Odors which are infinitely 
finer than the price would indicate 


Spice, No. 286] $ .66 per b 
Lily of the Valley, No. 2862 1.10 per Ib 
wilac, No. 2863 72 per lb 
Jasmine, No. 2854 66 per Ib 
incense, No. 2865 1.05 per lb 
Rose Geranium, No. 2866 1.21 per tb 
Mimosa, No. 2867 61 per |b 
Eau de Cologne, No. 2905 1.93 per b 


Samples on request. 














THE UNIVERSAL FIXATIVE 


A synthetic pure chemical. An alcohol which contrary to other 
fixatives which are almost exclusively esters, is absolutely stable 
in the presence of acids and alkali, whereas the esters saponify 
at higher temperatures. 


Aroso! is therefore a very good fixative in compounds for cold 
stirred soap. It is particularly valuable in Eau de Cologne or 
lemon type odors. It is an excellent solvent for the artificial 
Musks. Comparative tests against Benzyl Benzoate, Benzyl 
Alcohol, DiEthyl Phthalate show remarkable results in favor of 
Arosol. Use about 10% in your regular compound. 


For samples and further details, please address us. 


AROMATICS ow DIVISION 


GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 


@ 170 VARICK ST.. NEW YORK 

*_TRANSPORTATION BLOG., LOS ANGELES, CAL 
1220 W. MADISON ST., CHI- GO, ILL 

2? ELLIOTT ST WEST. WIN JOSOR, ONT 
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Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate was solidly 
entrenched in the textbooks ‘way back in 
1886 when Warner pioneered the produc- 
tion of phosphates in America. But there's 
a tremendous gap between textbook the- 


ory and controlled commercial production. 


The seemingly overnight growth of the 
use of Pyro has not found Warner unpre- 
pared. For several years Warner has been 
privileged to supply Pyro, first for ex- 
perimental use and latterly for commercial 


production of soap and detergent mixes. 





Today, we have ample capacity to serve 
your present and future needs plus a solid 
background of production and technical 


experience on this “new” phosphate. 


We will welcome the opportunity to 
guide you in the choice of phosphates for 
your products. Your inquiry for prices, 
samples or technical data on our several 
grades of Mono, Di, Tri or Tetra Pyro 
Sodium Phosphate will involve no obliga- 
tion and will receive prompt attention. 
























STANDARD 


| 


3) WARNE 
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‘TRA SODIUM PYRO PHO 


Carbon Tetrachloride, 99.995% Pure 
Carbon Bisulfide Chlorine 
Magnesium Oxides Sodium Sulfide 
Blanc Fixe Caustic Soda 
Barium Carbonate Caustic Potash 
Barium Hydrate Epsom Salt 
Barium Oxide Hydrogen Peroxide 
Barium Peroxide Alumina Hydrate, Light 














LS \Yysa\ RIN) 8 2 
CHEMICAL COMPANY ~ DIVISION 


WESTVACO CHIORINE FRODUCTS CORPORATE 





CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





| TETRA SODIUM 
PYROPHOSPHATE 











@ For almost forty years Victor Chemical Works has specialized in 
the field of phosphates. Victor’s unchallenged leadership in this field 
is clearly the result of being the only chemical manufacturer whose 
principal business has always been the development and production 


of the salts of phosphoric acid. 


@ Of particular interest to soap manufacturers is Victor's contribution 
to the role of phosphates as soap improvers. Fifteen years ago Victor 
began making tetra sodium pyrophosphate for certain limited pur- 
poses. Later research into pyrophosphate’s unique properties definitely 
pointed to a far more extensive use of the product ... as a soap 


improver in particular. 


@ Convinced that when these unique properties came to the attention 


of the soap industry a huge demand would be created which no one in 
the chemical business could supply, Victor spent years developing an 


improved manufacturing technique adaptable to large scale production. 


@ By the time the soap makers’ were ready to use tetra sodium pyro- 
phosphate on a large scale, Victor was ready with a new plant and 
ample facilities to meet the’ tremendous demand for a product of 
uniformly high quality. This plant today is the largest of its kind 


in existence. 


@ Through Victor's foresight, soap manufacturers were able to market 
an improved soap without delay ... saving many months of valuable 
time. It is through such foresight . . . and courage to act thereon 

. that Victor has become the world’s largest manufacturer of phos- 


phoric acid and its salts. 


VICTOR i ee ee ee 
1 | Ww. JACKSON BLVD., C810 baie tie 
Plants: Nashville, Tenn.; Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.; Chicago Heights, III. 
Offices: New York, N. Y.; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Greensboro, N. C. 


ADQUARTERS FOR. 


osphates 











Soy 


“I’m sorry, mamma, I thought you said ‘panful’, not *handful’.” 





We all make mistakes but you can never go wrong if 


You can’t go wrong either, on Niagara Caustic Soda and Carbonate of Potash, 


you just say 


“NIAGARA CAUSTIC POTASH’’ 
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Soap pressing 
1939 style... 


JONES PRESSES 


R. A. JONES & 


ODERN soap pressing means 
JONES toggle operated 
PRESSES .. . cleancut, at- 


tractive cakes ... perfect detail... 
ready consumer acceptance . . . low 
operating cost ... no excessive wear 
on dies. 


Old model worn-out presses mean 


marred, unsalable cakes .. . high 
operating cost .. . expensive die re- 
placements. 


Take a look at the new double 
toggle JONES Laundry and Toilet 
Soap PRESS shown here .. . in 
duplex type, 250 cakes of toilet soap 
per minute... in simplex type, 90 to 
140 bars of laundry soap per minute 

. a long dwell of the dies on the 
soap, giving perfect pressing and 
long life for dies . . . with other 


P. O. Box 485 





Type K Laundry Soap Press 


greater economies of operation than 
older models . . . fed and run to 
capacity by one operator . . . no vibra- 
tion... Zerk oilers throughout... 


. every one a sound reason why 
you should figure now on replacing 
your obsolete models with the new 
toggle type JONES PRESSES. 


COMPANY. Ine. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Standardized Constant Motion Cartoner packages, bottles, jars, tins, collapsible tubes and many other articles 
It feeds, folds and inserts direction sheets and corrugated board liners with the loads 
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F THERE is any long-range tendency on 
the part of the American public to spend 
less money for soap and soap products, it 
is not apparent in examining the values 
of tese materials produced in the United States 
as shown in comparative figures for 1937, 1935, 
and 1933, recently issued by the Bureau of the 
Census in Washington. An increase of over 
twenty-five per cent in the value of soaps manu- 
factured in 1937 was noted over the figures for 
1935, which figures in turn were well above 
those for 1933. The value of raw materials, con- 
tainers, equipment and the like purchased in 
1937 also showed an equivalent increase. For the 
same year, wages paid in the soap industry were 
up sharply over previous years. Dovetailing 
these figures in with those for 1938, there seems 
to be every indication that American soap pro- 
duction and consumption are still quite dis- 
tinctly on the rise in spite of new factors which 
are being injected into the situation more and 
more as time goes on. 


AKEN as a whole, 1938 was a good 
year for the soap industry. On this 
point, leading authorities appear to 
agree. Soap sales and consumption 

stood at a high level, as did employment. Re- 
turn from operations in most cases was indicated 
as fairly satisfactory in spite of high raw material 
taxes. But, as was pointed out at a meeting of 
soap manufacturers last month, 1938 is water 
over the dam. It is the ever-broadening threat 
of new competition from without which is of 
greatest concern to the average soaper’s future,— 
competition from the chemical industry which 
might conceivably remove the detergent busi- 
ness from the soap industry and place it else- 
where. 

The possibility of a rapid shift from old things 
to new in supplying the detergent needs of the 
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world as a result of chemical developments, is 
not a new thought among soapers. For some 
years past, consciousness of the threat has never 
been lost. Numerous steps have been taken to 
be prepared if and when soap might ever be 
outmoded by newer products. In defense, various 
improvements in soaps, designed to overcome 
their inherent drawbacks, have been developed, 
which in turn tend to strengthen the position 
of soap in retaining its market. 

But whether soap as such continue to prosper 
as it did in 1938, or whether in time it be re- 
placed by something else, the business of catering 
to the detergent needs of the world is a job for 
the soap industry. The industry is geared to the 
purpose, and cannot be easily displaced unless it 
falls completely to sleep during the coming years, 
which possibility in the light of past experience 
appears quite remote. 


ALKING to a well-known executive 
who recently completed fifty years in 
the soap business, and who is conceded 
to know something about soap and the 

industry which makes it, we asked him what 
in his opinion had been the most significant 
development in all those years since 1888. Right 
back, almost as though he had anticipated the 
question came his reply that general improve- 
ment in soap quality stood out above all other 
things in comparing the industry and its prod- 
ucts today with a half-century ago, or even 
thirty years ago. He stated that he marveled 
at the fine quality of run-of-the-mine soaps of 
all types on the American market at the present 
time, and at the low prices at which they are 
available to the public. The soaps of yesteryear, 
even the best of them, could not hold a candle 
to those on the market today, he added, and if 
some of the concoctions which passed as soap 
back in the gay nineties were offered to the 
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public now, they would be hooted off the mar- 
ket in jig time. 

To what did he lay this wide improvement in 
soap quality? To keen competition,—and to the 
constant research, improved technique, and ad- 
vertising, which this competition has compelled 
manufacturers to adopt or pass out of the pic- 
ture. Does the consuming public appreciate the 
fine quality soaps and the low prices at which 
they can be bought today? Probably not fully, he 
said, because they have come to take better grade 
soaps for granted,—but if they were given an 
opportunity to compare them with the soaps 
of the “good old days,” this latent appreciation 
would become instantly apparent. After am- 
plifying his remarks along the line of the fore- 
going, he concluded by emphasizing the fact 
that American soaps today are the finest in the 
world. 

It is good to hear these things from a man 
who would be just as quick to say the reverse, 
bluntly and to the point, if it were true. What 
egreater justification could there be for the many 
millions spent in research, new plant, and new 
equipment since the turn of the century? 


DAY, there are no discriminatory 

taxes on soaps anywhere in the United 

States. When we consider the array of 

taxes, federal, state and local, on almost 
everything from cheese to chin-whiskers, the 
freedom of soap from specific taxes is quite re- 
markable. With the removal of the five per cent 
federal so-called luxury tax on toilet soaps about 
the middle of 1938, the last of the direct taxes on 
soap as such passed on its way. Numerous as have 
been the proposals in state and local legislation 
to include soap in various taxes on cosmetics and 
allied goods, there is still no single place where 
soap is taxed. That this reflects altogether a wide- 
spread policy of common sense in regard to soap, 
—encouragement of cleanliness and improved 
public health,—is quite obvious. 

That soap is free of direct taxes is no accident. 
The situation undoubtedly grows out of the vigi- 
lance and the untiring efforts over the past sev- 
eral years of the Association of American Soap 
& Glycerine Producers. That legislative bodies of 
the country are today convinced that soap is not 
a cosmetic, and not a luxury, but solely a neces- 
sary agent of cleanliness, is, we believe, due pri- 
marily to the work of this Association. 
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A continuation of burdensome excise taxes on 
soap raw materials cannot detract from the fact 
that soap, itself, is tax free. These processing taxes 
are distinctly a horse of another color, and a prob- 
lem apart from soap taxes. Perhaps they will next 
be in line for closer attention, particularly in view 
of the fact that there has been some talk in Wash- 
ington of increasing them. But irrespective of the 
excise tax situation, little doubt exists but that the 
industry would be carrying any number of addi- 
tional taxes, state and federal, were it not for the 
persistent efforts of the Association. We par- 
ticularly desire to point this out to those few 
soapers who still do not see fit to include them- 
selves in its membership. 


ISCUSSING the psychology of advertis- 

ing, one William H. Kniffin, a newspaper 

columnist, recently had occasion to men- 

tion “Pyle’s Pearline,” which old-timers 
will remember used to cut quite a figure in the 
market for soap products some years back. Mr. 
Kniffin allowed as how he hadn’t seen any adver- 
tisements for “‘Pearline” for some years and con- 
cluded that maybe the product was not made 
any more. Score a bullseye for Kniffin! The 
fact that he has not seen any “Pearline” ads (he 
used the word “ads” but we pros always say 
advertisement . . . we don’t like ‘‘ads” any more 
than we like “gent” or “frat” .. .) should in this 
day and age be conclusive evidence that the prod- 
uct is dead,—dead as a grilled duck. 

For the information of Mr. Kniffin—and others 
—“Pearline” has been a classic in the advertising 
industry for many a year—used to scare the pants 
off advertisers who want to cut down or quit. 
Back in the “Gay Nineties” and after, when Mr. 
Pyle’s Pearline whale with its white spot was the 
motif of prolific advertising, “Pearline” was one 
of the big-shots of the soap business. But, then 
came new ownership in the firm—so the story 
goes—and they decided to save the money spent 
for advertising. Everybody knew “Pearline,” so 
why advertise it? And, forthwith started the 
rapid decline, ending—if we remember correctly 
—in the eventual sale of the plant and machinery 
and the demise of “Pearline.” All because they 
quit advertising! Poor “Pearline!” We want 
to thank Mr. Kniffin for reviving this classic just 
as its memory was beginning to grow dim. 
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HE history of glycerine 
has moved in approximate 
thirty-year cycles. It was 
thirty years after its discov- 
ery by Scheele that its exact chemical 
relationship to fatty acids was dem- 
onstrated by Chevreul. thirty years 
more before Sabrero combined it 
with nitric acid to form nitro glye- 
erine. and still another thirty years 
until the Nobel process for incorpo- 
ration of nitro glycerine into blast- 
ing gelatines was perfected. About 
this time (1870) or ninety years 
after its discovery the first United 
States patent was issued for recovery 
of glycerine from spent soap lyes 
and another thirty years had rolled 
around before efficient distillation 
methods were adopted. The past 
thirty years has been a period of 
rapid expansion and diversification 
of uses. 
The next thirty years may be 
a period of further rapid expansion 
of uses. increased production of sub- 
stitutes, perhaps synthetic glycerine, 
and possibly a solution of how the 
sun’s rays are converted by photo 
synthesis in plant life to produce car- 
bohydrates and glycerides. or as Mr. 
Kettering of General Motors puts it: 
“What makes the grass green.” 
Glycerine is paradoxical in 
fables before annual meeting Assn. of 
American Soap & Glycerine Producers, Inc., 


New York, Dec. 1. Mr. Dalton is_ technical 
msultant and adviser to the Association. 
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| Glycerine... 


Its position and outlook 


in the world market* 


By N. N. Dalton 


providing examples of contradictory 
physical and chemical behavior: 


1. It lowers the freezing point but 

raises the boiling point of water. 

It is readily miscible with water 

in all proportions, but does not 

mix with steam. 

3. While one of the most efficient 
solvents known to science, it be- 
comes in some chemical combina- 
tions practically impossible to 
dissolve. 

4. On account of its high surface 
tension, it seeps through small 
openings which water will not 
penetrate, but when mixed with 
red lead forms a_ waterproof 
cement. 

5. A small amount of glycerine 
lengthens the life of plant seed- 
lings, cut flowers and autumn 
leaves through retention of mois- 
ture, but too much glycerine re- 
verses the process of osmosis and 
sucks the moisture out of the liv- 
ing plant back into the stems or 
roots. 

6. Glycerine, a most efficient anti- 

freeze used by Admiral Byrd in 

the Antarctic, and without which 
according to his own statement 
he would have had no instrument 
records, gives the same freeze 
protection in a 90 per cent solu- 
tion that it does in a 5 per cent 
solution. In a 67 per cent solution 

with water, it freezes at —50° F., 

but a 98 per cent solution freezes 

at +56° F. 

Babies are eased into the world 

with glycerine, and corpses are 

embalmed with it. 

8. In its combination as nitro-glyc- 
erine it has destroyed thousands 
of human lives, but nitro-glyc- 
erine is used by physicians as a 
mild heart stimulant. 
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Fats or glycerides are 10 per 
cent lighter than water. Glyc- 
erine itself is 26% per cent heay- 
ier than water, but the fatty 
acids remaining after the remov- 
al of the glycerine have approxi- 
mately the same specific gravity 
as the original fat. 

Originating remotely in the sun’s 
rays, glycerine decomposes rap- 
idly on exposure to ultra-violet 
rays. 

Nature sends it upward in the 
sap of the growing tree, and man 
sends it downward to the deepest 
bowels of the earth for the min- 
ing of gold. 

Used in book publishing from the 
printers’ rolls to the paper, the 
ink, and the glue for book- 
binding, it has only been in the 
last ten years that an authorita- 
tive book on glycerine has ever 
been published, and that book is 
now out of date. 

In the moving picture industry, 
glycerine is a basic ingredient of 
the film, and in more liquid form 
simulates sweat on the “he-man” 
and animals and provides tears 
for the pink cheeks of the 
“cuties.” 

From a simple chemical combina- 
tion of glycerine and nitric acid 
and the Nobel dynamite process 
came the Nobel Fund which pro- 
vides $200,000 per year in prizes 
for the best yearly contributions 
to peace, art, literature and 
science, and the greatest destruc- 
tive force of modern times be- 
came the sponsor of peace and 
culture. 

Marketwise, glycerine is kaleido- 
scopic, but not so contradictory. 
Feasts have followed famine with 
comparative regularity, but there 
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is never so much_ glycerine 
around the corner as at those 
brief periods when our customers 
have become alarmed over secur- 
ing their requirements. 


Glycerine is universal in plant 
and animal life. We may mention 
in plant life the high oil content of 
the tropical palm fruits such as 
cocoanuts, palm nuts, and palm 
kernels, and the lesser oil content of 
the seeds of peanut, cotton, sesame, 
olive, corn, soya, rape. linseed, 
perilla tung, to mention only a few 
of the better known plants. 

The continuous natural and 
universal production of glycerides in 
all plant life is supplemented by 
production in animal life which not 
only absorbs glycerides from the 
foods on which it lives. but. by its 
own metabolism, builds up other and 
more glycerides. For instance, while 
corn and forage crops and the vari- 
ous press cakes from cottonseed, 
copra, soya, etc., used for fattening 
live stock all contain a small amount 
of oil, this fat content is not essen- 
tial and contributes very little to the 
fattening of the animal. 

The fish puts on fat through 
feeding on plant and animal life 
which is notably deficient in glyc- 
erides, yet fish and whale oil produc- 
tion has become a very important 
factor in world fat supplies. 

Supplementing this cumula- 
tive production of fats or glycerides 
from plant to animal life. we have a 
natural production of glycerine itself 
from the fermentation of carbohy- 
drates, and a potential synthetic pro- 
duction of glycerine from all carbo- 
hydrates which would include sugars, 
molasses, corn residues and other 
rather cheap raw materials. Glyc- 
erine produced by natural fermenta- 
tion in wines and beers remains in 
the beverage, and the amount so pro- 
duced depends on the material used 
and the extent of fermentation. In 
a poor growing season the grape is 
deficient in sugar, and the glycerine 
content of the wine is below normal. 
In such cases, it is an old practice 
of wine makers to add a small per- 
centage of glycerine to bring the con- 
tent up to normal and thereby add 
smoothness to the wine. In other 
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words. the natural production of 


both glycerides and glycerine in liv- 
ing plants and animals is continuous, 
and the recovery of the quantity re- 
quired for human use is soely an 


economic problem. 


Glycerine Recovery 


ECOVERY of glycerine 

by the soap and candle 
or fat splitting industries is essen- 
tially a by-product operation and de- 
pends on the consumption of soap, 
candles, and fatty acids. The decline 
of the candle industry through sub- 
stitution of other illuminating agents 
is being followed by a decline in 
soap consumption in some of the 
leading soap consuming countries 
through substitution of non-soap de- 
tergents. This is particularly true in 
those countries which have large 
hard water areas, and where scarcity 
of fats and high tariffs cause high 
soap costs. The trend in these coun- 
tries is toward lower fat content 
soaps and greater use of water break- 
ers and non-soap detergents, or in 
other words, toward a lower con- 
sumption per capita of soap fats 
with corresponding decrease in glyc- 
erine recovery. 

The world political situation 
is giving us a constantly changing 
picture both of recovery and distribu- 
tion of glycerine recovery with occa- 
sional loss of balance between sup- 
ply and demand which is always 
quickly and automatically corrected 
to meet the demands of the consum- 
ing markets. 

In the briefs on soap and 
glycerine presented by the Associa- 
tion to the Committee on Reciprocity 
Information in connection with the 
British Trade Treaty, it was set forth 
that it is the policy of all the larger 
and more civilized and. therefore. 
the largest per capita producers of 
soap and glycerine to protect that 
industry in the interest of both pub- 
lic health and national defense. Such 
protection in the form of tariffs re- 
sults in reciprocal tariffs by other 
nations which forces some soap and 
glycerine production into the newer 
countries. 


The soap and glycerine indus- 


SOAP 


try of Germany is very interesting 
at the moment because it is an ex- 
treme example of what can happen 
through political developments. Ow- 
ing to shortage of domestic fats and 
lack of foreign exchange with which 
to buy them from other countries. 
Germany has greatly reduced the fat 
per capita allowable for soap. is 
using synthetic fatty acids made 
from lignite, urging recovery of soap 
oils from coffee grounds and other 
residues, permits no glyceride to be 
used in the soap kettle without pre- 
vious splitting and recovery of all 
glycerine, and through this decrease 
in glycerine recovery and simultane- 
ous development of many new prod- 
ucts requiring the use of glycerine, 
has become an importer of glycerine 
for domestic uses in a wide variety 
of new chemical products. 

While Germany is an extreme 
example. we may, from a broad view 
point. expect a stationary to declin- 
ing glycerine recovery from the old- 
er countries whose soap consumption 
per capita has reached a point of 
comparative stability, and in those 
countries the diversification of indus- 
try is also constantly increasing the 


consumption of glycerine. 


U. S. Supplies and Consumption 
S° far as our domestic sup- 


plies of glycerine are 
concerned, we produce enough to 
supply the United States on a normal 
consuming basis, but any abnormal 
demand easily forces the market to a 
speculative level that attracts a flood 
of imports. We have just passed 
through such a period in 1936 and 
1937 when a temporary shortage 
forced the crude market to 24 cents 
and brought over 20 million pounds 
of crude and refined glycerine into 
this country. 

A sharp rise in glycerine val- 
ues is generally followed by a de- 
cline in price, and the net return to 
the glycerine producer over the cycle 
may be less than if sound values had 
prevailed. Some measure of protec- 
tion against famine prices. which tend 
to stimulate both imports and the 
use of substitutes, may be achieved 
by both buyers and sellers carrying 
sufficient domestic stocks to take care 
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of the sudden demands which ac- 
company a rapid rise in industrial 
activity or an important new use. 

Whereas fifteen years ago our 
domestic usage of glycerine was ap- 
proximately ninety million pounds 
per year, that usage has increased to 
an annual average of 126 million 
pounds per year (past five years) 
and reached a peak of 137 million 
pounds in 1936. This increased con- 
sumption has been in a diversity of 
new products such as transparent 
and glazed paper, plastics, protective 
coatings for both automobiles and 
household interiors, and in many 
automobile parts such as_ rubber, 
safety glass. fabrics. shock absorbers, 
and lubricants. 

Fifteen years ago fifty per 
cent of our domestic usage was in 
the manufacture of explosives, where- 
as that usage today is scarcely 25 per 
cent of the total and may still be 
trending downward for such reasons 
as decline in coal mining and restric- 
tion of petroleum production, wide- 
spread use of natural gas for fuel, 
and poor demand for metals which 
require explosives for mining. Con- 
versely, in most foreign countries 
the importance of glycerine in ex- 
plosives has increased rather than 
diminished, as military campaigns re- 
quiring road building and destruc- 
tion and rebuilding of bridges, rail- 
roads, and other properties, require 
explosives in large quantities. 

Entirely aside from these de- 
mands, the artificially high price of 
gold has increased the consumption 
of glycerine in mining explosives by 
fifty per cent in more important gold 
mining areas such as South Africa. 
In the past five years, the total in- 
creased consumption of glycerine in 
explosives outside of the United 
States has perhaps more than com- 
pensated for loss of domestic ex- 
plosives consumption. and if declin- 
ing world currency values force an- 
other upward adjustment in gold 
values. we may expect further in- 
creased usage of nitro-glycerine in 
gold mining. 

As mentioned above. where 
elycerine is used as an_ industrial 
raw material, its consumption tends 
to follow the pace of industrial ac- 
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tivity as reflected in the production 
of steel, automobiles, and other 
heavy industries which in turn stimu- 
late demand for consumer goods. 


Value of Diversified Uses 


TABILITY of glycerine 

values in this country 
stems from the steady consumer de- 
mand for consumer products in 
which glycerine is used. Hence, the 
ereater diversification and the more 
new small uses that are achieved the 
more secure the industry becomes in 
realizing a steady demand for its by- 
product. The principal work and the 
main objective of the Association’s 
research and publicity program is to 
protect present large industrial out- 
lets and at the same time develop 
more small uses, both industrial and 
consumer. 

Fair stocks and _ reasonable 
prices always create an ideal oppor- 
tunity to tap new fields of consump- 
tion, giving preference to what are 
known as consumer products. Nat- 
urally, in such investigation, we look 
first to the food and beverage fields, 
in both of which glycerine is already 
freely used. 

The well known applications 
of glycerine to foods are in colors, 
flavoring extracts, shredded cocoa- 
nut, cake icings, candies, etc. Glyc- 
erine as such has not found its way 
into general household use outside 
the medicine cabinet, and may have 
to be sold through the grocery store 
in a convenient household package to 
secure general consumption. Many 
of the household uses of glycerine 
which have been publicized by the 
Association. 

In the beverage field, glyc- 
erine has always been a well known 
emollient for “bath tub gin” and is 
used as a smoothing agent by most 
blenders of distilled liquors. While 
we recommend a shower with good 
soap and a rub down as being near- 
ly as stimulating as a cocktail, if you 
insist on the cocktail after the 
shower. you will find that a table- 
spoonful of glycerine to twelve cock- 
tails produces a flavor and smooth- 
ness that will make the guests ask 
for your recipe. We stress the pos- 
sibility of glycerine in foods and 
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beverages and in the household for 
the two reasons that these are outlets 
of steady consumption, and are not 
vulnerable to substitution by the 
glycols which have been proven to 
have strong cumulative toxic effects. 


Glycerine Derivatives 
LYCERINE | derivatives 


seem to be developing 
interesting new uses. Glycerine, on 
account of its elastic chemical com- 
position, lends itself to a wide vari- 
ety of combinations with other sub- 
stances. Among the most important 
of these derivatives to date are of 
course the well known combination 
of glycerine and nitric acid to form 
synthetic resins. This is a field that 
becomes especially interesting in con- 
nection with the present rapid devel- 
opment of new chemical products. A 
rather recent illustration of this 
trend is in the use of mono- and 
diglycerides to improve the quality 
of edible fats. 

Used in a lesser way in medicine 
are the well known boron, phos- 
phorus and essential oil combina- 
tions noted for their therapeutic val- 
ue. Among the glycerine derivatives 
recently investigated and prepared 
by our research laboratories are: 

Glyceryl dichlorhydrin 

Glyceryl mono-chlorhydrin 

Glyceryl diformin 

Acetone glycerine 

Acetaldehyde glycerine 

Glyceryl] tri-butyrin 

Glyceryl di-isoamyl ether 

Glyceryl 3-dimethyl ether 

Furfural glycerine 

Epi-chlorohydrin 

A recent British patent on 
Glyceryl Lactate-Triacetate cites its 
uses as a plasticizer in practically all 
the products in which glycerine is 
now used. Time does not permit a 
fuller discussion of this subject, but 
emphasis should be placed on the 
possibilities of profit in converting 
glycerine into derivatives which find 
a wider application than pure glyc- 
erine. 

A discussion of glycerine re- 
covery and consumption is incom- 
plete without some discussion of the 
substitutes which have come onto the 
market in the past fifteen years as a 
result of periodic scarcity and high 

(Turn to Page 69) 
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PRIOSPRFIATES= 


HE. first lesson learned 

from observation of hu- 

man behavior was re- 

corded in the words “It 

is not good that man should be 

alone” and so a help meet was 

provided for him. This did not sig- 

nify that man was not capable of 

performing certain useful functions 

in the world. but it did mean that 

his usefulness would be vastly in- 
creased if he had assistance. 

Similarly, there are many 

things in this world that are intrinsi- 

cally good. but which are better if 

they are used in connection with other 

things. One of these examples is soap. 


Soap with water performs many val- 


Manufacture of phosphoric 
acid and phosphates has 
grown to a gigantic tonnage 

for several of the more 
important phosphates, the 
detergent field represents the 
leading outlet. 


SOAP 


uable services and does much good in 
promoting cleanliness and hygiene. 
Under many conditions, however, soap 
needs a helpmeet to yield its full 
measure of usefulness, and that help 
meets name is “Phosphate.” 

Soap as a cleansing agent is 
commonly used to help water wash, 
as is quite generally known. For 
ihe most part. this water is natural 
water which has had very little treat- 
ment to prepare it for the role that 
it is required to play. Consequently, 
it is not to be expected that one 
grade of soap or any one soap form- 
ula will serve all purposes. Not only 
is the water variable, but such fac- 
tors as temperature of wash water, 
the kind of goods being washed, the 
agitation provided, and the kind of 
soil to be removed.—all these vary 
and influence the selection of the soap 
stock and the assistants. It makes 
little difference whether these so- 
called assistants are incorporated 
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... their role in detergency 


with the soap as builders or are 
added or used separately in the 
form of household washing powders 
and detergents. The functions per- 
formed are the same in all cases. 
Sodium phosphates of one 
kind or another have been used in 
connection with soaps for household 
and industrial cleansing purposes for 
a great many years. Phosphates are 
both soap builders and water sof- 
teners, but the properties they exhibit 
and the mechanisms by which they 
function are as diverse as the struc- 
ture of the various phosphate salts. 
Any discussion, therefore. of the 
properties of sodium phosphates and 
their value in the detergent field 
must be divided into a number of 
sections, one for each phosphate. 
The phosphates used in de- 
tergency are of three kinds; the 
orthophosphates or the salts of 
orthophosphates acid (trisodium 
phosphate), the normal pyrophos- 
phates which are salts of pyrophos- 
phoric acid, derived from the dibasic 
orthophosphate by heating, and the 
metaphosphates, salts of metaphos- 
phoric acid which are produced by 
the monobasic orthophos- 
The ortho- 
phosphates are the oldest in use 
and will, therefore. be discussed first. 
The principal orthophosphate 
used in connection with soap is tri- 
sodium phosphate. This is the old 
stand-by as a household cleanser 


heating 
phates until they fuse. 


and water softener. and is itself a 
detergent of notable properties. Tri- 
sodium phosphate is an alkaline salt. 
which in 1.per cent solution, yields 
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By J. M. Gillet 


Victor Chemical Works 


a pH of 12 at room temperature. It 
lends a slippery feel to water and 
It has 


considerable emulsifying power, al- 


increases its wetting power. 


though the emulsions ordinarily are 
not permanent. It is sufficiently alka- 
line to saponify fat. It has certain 
specific dissolving power, but the 
most obvious and probably the most 
valuable function it performs is that 


of softening water. 


Like soap, T.S.P. is a water 
softener. and the actions of tri- 
sodium phosphate and soap in sof- 
tening water are very much alike. 
Each combines with the soluble cal- 
cium and magnesium salts in hard 
water to form insoluble compounds. 
The calcium and. magnesium salts 
of soap, however, are slimy, sticky 
materials that adhere to textile fibers, 
washing machines, and anything else 
with which they come in contact, 
ruin the wash. and cause “tattletale 
grey.” 

When trisodium phosphate 
reacts with the calcium and magne- 
sium in hard water, it converts them 
into insoluble calcium and magne- 
sium phosphates. These phosphates 
drop out of solution and on standing 
gradually settle to the bottom of the 
container. They are not sticky or 
slimy. and do not adhere to the fibers. 
The calcium and magnesium are 
blocked out. so to speak, and cannot 
interfere with the foaming or deter- 


gency of soap. 


This effect gradually wears off 


since the calcium phosphates are 


more soluble than the calcium soaps. 


SOAP 


and, in time. the insoluble soaps form 


at the expense of the phosphates. 


Trisodium phosphate present 
in built soaps is in the form of 
crystals containing about 54 per cent 
water of crystallization, which are 
readily soluble, and tend to dissolve 
more quickly than does the soap. In 
combination with trisodium 
phosphate exhibits all of these cleans- 
ing properties that characterize its 
use without soap, and it has other 


soap, 


values as an aid to soap. It neutra- 
lizes acid-acting substances which 
might react with the soap and liber- 
ate free fatty acids; it tends to re- 
press the adsorption of the soap on 
the fibers of the goods being washed, 
and thus conserves the soap for sur- 
face tension phenomena and sudsing. 
Trisodium phosphate is particularly 
valuable in those territories where 
hard water is common. It reduces 
enormously the losses of soap that 
would otherwise be encountered. 


The Pyrophosphates 


HERE are two salts of 
pyrophosphoric acid that 

are of importance in the soap in- 
dustry. namely, the normal potas- 
sium pyrophosphate,—K,P,0;—and 
the normal sodium pyrophosphate, 
Na,P.O,. The names “tetra sodium” 
and “tetra potassium” pyrophosphates 
these 


have been used to describe 


products. 


The outstanding difference be- 


tween the two normal pyrophos- 


phates is one of solubility. The 


sodium 


normal pyrophosphate is 
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soluble in cold water to the extent 
of 6 parts in 100 parts of water. 
whereas potassium pyrophosphate is 
soluble to the extent of 125 parts 
in 100 parts of water. At 100° C., 
the solubilities are 40 parts for the 
sodium salt and 250 parts for the 
potassium salt in 100 parts of water. 
Aside from this solubility, however. 
there is little choice as to which 
phosphate should be used. With a 
potash soap, it is natural to use the 
potassium pyrophosphate, and with 
a sodium soap, the sodium pyrophos- 
phate. 

The properties of the pyro- 
phosphates are. in some _ respects. 
quite different from those of the 
orthophosphates. They have a power- 
ful peptizing action and a marked 
specific solvent action on certain 
organic materials, such as gums and 
waxes. They have a strong sequester- 
ing power for iron dissolved in 
water, and they have a_ colloidal 
effect upon the soap. which can be 
observed in the increase of the 
lathering power and detergency of 
the soap. 

To “peptize” means to impart 
to minute particles of solid matter 
a tendency to repel each other so 
that small particles do not coalesce 
and form larger particles. This can 
be demonstrated by dissolving a 
mixture of trisodium phosphate and 
sodium pyrophosphate in hard water. 
for example, 80 parts of trisodium 
phosphate and 20 parts of the pyro- 
phosphate. If trisodium phosphate 
alone is used. a_ fine precipitate 
forms which, on standing, tends to 
coagulate into larger particles and 
eventually settles to the bottom of 
the container. leaving a clear. soft 
water above. In the presence of the 
pyro, however. the precipitate that 
forms at certain concentrations does 
not settle on standing and does not 
clear up. This is because the small 
particles of insoluble phosphate are 
peptized and remain in suspension. 

When sodium pyrophosphate 
is present in a washing solution, this 
peptizing effect is imparted to par- 
ticles of solid dirt. to particles of 
grease, and to particles of insoluble 


soaps formed by the reaction of 
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soap with the hardening impurities 
of water, so that they are uniformly 
suspended throughout the washing 
solution and do not collect upon the 
fibers of the goods being washed. 
Thus, emulsions and suspensions are 
stabilized, and any solid particles pre- 
cipitated chemically are kept from 
growing to a size where they will be 
entrapped and held in the goods dur- 
ing the dewatering process. 

Sodium pyrophosphate, — in 
solution, has the power of dissolving 
some substances which are ordinarily 
only sparingly, if at all, soluble in 
water. Certain gums (for example. 
gum tragacanth) which tend to swell 
on being wet but rot to dissolve, will 
dissolve quickly and completely in 
the presence of sodium pyrophos- 
phate. This is highly important in 
the washing of goods contaminated 
with certain organic products, such 
as raw silks. 

Pyrophosphate has the power 
to keep iron in solution and to dis- 
solve iron oxide that has been freshly 
deposited on fabrics. It is found, for 
example, that if iron oxide in hy- 
drated form, is digested at 40° C. for 
one hour, in water containing sodium 
pyrophosphate, one gram of ferric 
oxide will be dissolved for each four 
grams of anhydrous sodium pyro- 
phosphate in the solution. This means 
that wherever wash water contains 
iron, the presence of pyrophosphate 
will tend to prevent it from deposit- 
ing in and discoloring the goods being 
washed and, in many cases, this makes 
all the difference between white 
clothes and yellow clothes. This is 
important for household washing, for 
laundries, and in industrial plants 
where the discoloration by iron has 
been a difficult problem to overcome. 
Soaps containing sodium pyrophos- 
phate. therefore. are especially effec- 
tive in these iron water districts. 

Most builders and assistants 
used with soap are designed either 
to soften the water or to prevent the 
adsorption of soap on fabrics. or 
to maintain alkalinity in the pres- 
ence of acid-acting materials. Few 
of them, however. have any impor- 
tant effect upon the functioning of 


the soap in the absence of fabric 
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and where the water is soft. The pyro- 
phosphates have a marked effect upon 
the foaming of soap solutions in dis- 
tilled water, which is obviously inde- 
pendent of both water-softening and 
fibre-surface phenomena. 

It is in washing in hard water. 
however, that soap containing sodium 
pyrophosphate is most effective. All 
of the phenomena of peptization, iron 
sequestering. surface tension effects, 
and specific solubilities come into 
play. of course, but superimposed 
upon them all is the water-softening 
effect of the pyrophosphate. 

As used in soaps. sodium pyro- 
phosphate is not of significant value 
in softening water with respect to 
calcium. It does. however, have a 
strong capacity to repress ionization 
of magnesium salts. It does this with- 
out the necessity of the high alkalinity 
required by ordinary water-softening 
methods wherein the magnesium salts 
are precipitated. Hence. excessive 
quantities of reagent and high caus- 
ticity are unnecessary in the presence 
of the pyrophosphates. 

It has been observed that when 
sodium pyrophosphate is used with 
pure soap in hard water (and with 
built soaps as well), both the capa- 
city of the soap to form suds and the 
physical character of the insoluble 
soaps present, are affected. For ex- 
ample. a mixture of 90 parts of a 
certain pure anhydrous soap and 10 
parts of anhydrous sodium pyrophos- 
phate had 20 per cent greater lather- 
ing power in a water of 250 parts per 
million hardness than the soap alone. 
Furthermore, the particles of insol- 
uble soaps formed in this hard water 
were small and round, whereas or- 
dinarily the calcium and magnesium 
soaps formed in hard water are in the 
form of stringy particles. 
¥ If an excess of soap is used 
in hard water without the pyrophos- 
phate, a dispersion of the calcium 
and magnesium soaps is. of course. 
effected, resulting in much the same 
character of wash water as is observed 
with the smaller amounts of soap and 
the pyrophosphate. It appears that 
the effect of the pyrophosphate is to 


(Turn te Page 69) 
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Higher Fatty Alcohols 


Their synthesis particularly by hydrogenation 


as raw materials for the newer detergents 


ERHAPS the first patent 

granted in the United 

States covering the pro- 

duction of the higher fatty 
alcohols by the direct hydrogena- 
tion of the corresponding carboxy- 
lic acids is No. 1,839,974, men- 
tioned above, granted January 5, 
1932, to W. A. Lazier, on an applica- 
tion dated March 5, 1931. and as- 
signed to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company. This patent is of consider- 
able interest for the reason that Lazier 
has studied his problem thoroughly 
and gives more than the usual detail 
and discussion of the subject. 

The inventor reviews the pro- 
duction of the higher alcohols as 
practiced at that date and states that 
the alcohol-sodium process was still] 
in use for such small quantities of 
the higher fatty alcohols as were re- 
quired by the arts and industries. 
The then-known methods for the pro- 
duction of the higher alcohols, by 
both direct and indirect methods are 
discussed, and a co-pending patent 
application, dated April 17, 1930, 
covering the direct catalytic hydro- 
genation of the esters of alcohols, is 
mentioned. 

He states that in the reduc- 
tion of the fatty (carboxylic) acid 
to the corresponding higher fatty 
alcohol, “the only reducing agent re- 
quired is molecular hydrogen which 
is applied in the presence of a suit- 
able hydrogenating catalyst. One 
molecule of hydrogen is required to 
remove the oxygen from the C:0 
group of the acid in the form of a 
molecule of water. while still another 
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By Dr. Charles E. Mullin 


HIS is the fourth article 

of a series by Dr. Mullin 
on the higher aliphatic alco- 
hols with particular reference 
to those which are, or are 
likely to become of interest in 
the manufacture of detergent 
and wetting products. These 
papers cover the _ present 
sources, both natural and 
synthetic, of these higher 
alcohols, as well as other 
sources of the synthetic prod- 
ucts, some of which are likely 
to become commercially im- 
portant in the near future. 


—The Editors. 


molecule of hydrogen takes up the 
position of the oxygen atom removed. 


according to the equation 


0 
I 

R-C-OH + 2H, = 
H 


R-C-OH + H,0, 


H 


where R represents an alkyl group 
preferably of the aliphatic or hydro- 


aromatic series. 


“A secondary reaction consists 
of esterification of a portion of the 
alcohol formed with a portion of the 
unchanged acid. The proportion of 
ester present in the product depends 
chiefly on the completeness of the 
hydrogenation, and when conducting 
the reaction under conditions which 
yield only partial reduction of the 
acid, the process may be altered to 
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give esters as the main products 


according to the equation 


0 
| 

2R-C-OH + 2H, 
0 


| 


R-C-O-CHoR + 2H.O. 


“My process is characterized 
hy hydrogenation of the acid with 
a suitable hydrogenating catalyst at 
temperatures and pressures somewhat 
higher than those ordinarily employed 
for such liquid phase hydrogenations 
as are carried out for the purpose 
of hardening fats and fatty acids. 
In conducting the reaction, I prefer 
to use an excess of hydrogen and a 
special hydrogenation catalyst here- 


inbefore described. 


“If R in the formula above is 
an unsaturated radical, reduction or 
partial reduction of the carbon- 
carbon unsaturation may occur as in 
the usual hydrogenation process, but 
in the present process this is only in- 
cidental to the more important reac- 
tion which results in the formation 
of alcohols and esters. As an added 
step in my invention, [ sometimes 
prefer. after conducting the reaction 
as indicated above to favor alcohol 
and ester formation, to hydrogenate 
the reaction products at low pressure 
and temperature with a nickel catalyst 
in the usual manner. This brings all 
the reaction products up to the same 
level of hydrogen saturation, yield- 
ing new compositions, usually solid 
products from which the alcohols and 
esters may be separated if desired. 
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This second hydrogenating step also 
saturates any unsaturated alcohols or 
esters that may be present as a result 
of using acids containing unsaturated 
acid radicals. 

“One method of carrying out 
the invention consists of melting the 
acid, if a solid, and passing the liquid 


acid together with hydrogen under .. 


high pressure over a heated hydro- 
genation catalyst. Preferably the 
catalyst is a mixture of hydrogenat- 
ing metals and their oxides prepared 
in a granular form and held in place 
in a suitable pressure resisting tube. 
Whereas carboxylic acids would ordi- 
narily be decomposed at the high 
temperatures employed for the hydro- 
genation, | have found that under 
hydrogen pressure the acids are much 
less susceptible to decomposition 
than would be supposed from their 
behavior when heated in air. Under 
reducing conditions and in the pres- 
ence of a catalyst the decomposition, 
if such it may be termed, takes place 
in a controlled manner and with the 
absorption of hydrogen and the pro- 
duction of alcohols or esters or both. 

“Catalysts especially suitable 
for the purpose of the present in- 
vention may consist of a mixture of 
dificultly reducible oxides of hydro- 
genating metals. I prefer to use 
compositions in which the oxides are 
in the form of the chromites of the 
metals. An effective catalyst com- 
prising a mixture of the chromites 
or chromates of different hydro- 
genating metals and containing also 
some of the oxides of these metals 
may be made in the following man- 
ner: A solution is prepared by dis- 
solving 245 parts by weight of 
crystallized zinc nitrate, 23 parts of 
hydrated cadmium nitrate and 24 
parts of copper nitrate (trihydrate) 
in about 750 parts of water. A second 
solution is prepared by dissolving 
100 parts by weight of chromic an- 
hydride (CrO,) in 500 parts of water 
and then adding 135 parts of 28 per 
cent ammonium hydroxide. Precipi- 
tation of the hydrogenating metals 
of the first solution as chromates is 
effected by stirring and adding at 
room temperature the second solu- 


tion. The mixture is exactly neu- 
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tralized with additional ammonium 
hydroxide and allowed to settle. The 
clear supernatant liquid is poured 
off and the precipitate is washed 
several times by decantation with an 
adequate volume of wash water, after 
which it is filtered and dried at about 
100°C. The next step consists of 
igniting the dried filtered cake at 
100°C. for four hours. This process 
converts the double ammonium chro- 
mates of the copper, zinc, and cad- 
mium to metallic chromites in which 
form they are employed as catalysts. 
Suitable physical form is obtained 
by granulating the friable chromite 
powder and briquetting it into the 
form of tablets, which may or may 
not be broken up into grains of 
various size. In some cases it is 
advisable to prereduce the hydro- 
genation catalyst with hydrogen or 
other reducing gas prior to loading 
into the converter. In other cases 
the catalyst reduction is carried out 
in situ by heating up slowly in a 
stream of reducing gas, prior to in- 
troduction of the acid to be hydro- 
genated. 

“The following examples are 
illustrative of the method of carrying 
out my invention: 

Example I: “Fifty cubic cen- 
timeters of the acid hydrogenation 
catalyst prepared as described above 
was placed in a steel reaction vessel 
capable of withstanding high pres- 
sures, and was slowly heated to 
390°C, in a stream of hydrogen. The 
exit valve was then closed and the 
hydrogen pressure was allowed to 
rise to 3,000 pounds per square inch. 
At this temperature and pressure pure 
lauric acid was pumped over the 
catalyst at the rate of about 200 cubic 
centimeters per hour while hydrogen 
was simultaneously drawn through 
the system at the rate of about 15 
cubic feet per hour as measured at 
ordinary conditions of temperature 
and pressure at the exit of the reac- 
tion system. The pressure was con- 
trolled at a constant value by main- 
taining a large supply of hydrogen 
at the required pressure. The flow 
of acid was regulated by adjusting 
the rate of pumping. and the rate of 
hydrogen flow was controlled by 
manipulation of the gas expansion 
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valve at the end of the reaction sys- 
tem. The liquid products were sep- 
arated from the exit gas by passage 
through a cooled trap located be- 
tween the reaction tube and the ex- 
pansion valve. 

“Ninety-six per cent by vol- 
ume of acid injected was recovered 
as liquid products consisting of a 
very small water layer and a very 
much larger oily layer. The oily 
layer was separated and subjected to 
analysis. The acid number was 31, 
indicating the presence of only 1] 
per cent of unchanged acid. The 
saponification number of 38 repre- 
sented a lauryl laurate content of 
about 25 per cent while the acetyl 
number of 149 indicated the _pres- 
ence of about 61 per cent of lauryl 
alcohol. Hydrocarbons were formed 
in very small amounts if present at 
all. The presence of large quantities 
of lauryl alcohol in the product was 
confirmed by distilling it out of the 
crude condensate under diminished 
pressure....” 

Example IV: “In this experi- 
ment a good commercial grade of 
mixed coconut oil acids were hydro- 
genated continuously in high yields 
to the corresponding mixed alcohols. 
The zinc, copper, cadmium chromite 
catalyst already described was used 
at a temperature of about 380°C. The 
acids were pumped over 100 cubic 
centimeters of the catalyst at the rate 
of about 200 cubic centimeters per 
hour. The hydrogen pressure was 
2.500 to 3,000 pounds per square 
inch and rate of flow of the hydrogen 
about 15 cubic feet per hour. An- 
alysis of the crude product gave 6 
per cent ester calculated as lauryl 
laurate and 0.8 per cent acid cal- 
culated as lauric acid. 850 grams 
of coconut oil acids yielded 681 grams 
of mixed alcohols, corresponding to 
a yield of about 85 per cent of the 
theoretical. By fractional distillation 
in vacuo it was found that the mixed 
synthetic alcohols contained about 25 
per cent of normal decyl alcohol, 
about 55 per cent of lauryl alcohol. 
and about 10 per cent of alcohols 
of higher molecular weight. 

Example V: “The acids from 


castor oil were hydrogenated in ac- 
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cordance with the procedure set forth 
in Example IV and were thereby 
converted into a viscous product con- 
taining about 40 per cent of esters 
and practically no free acid. The 
acetyl number of this product was 
178. 

Example V1: “Oleic acid pro- 
vides a very suitable starting point 
for the synthesis of oleyl and stearyl 
alcohols and their esters. Owing to 
its low melting point, oleic acid is 
more convenient to pump than stearic 
acid, and the selection of optimum 
conditions for its hydrogenation has 
been more thoroughly investigated 
than for some of the other acids. Pure 
oleic acid was pumped over 100 cubic 
centimeters of the preferred catalyst 
at the rate of 400 cubic centimeters 
per hour. The hydrogen flow was 
about 15 cubic feet per hour and 
the pressure 2.800 pounds per square 
inch. The temperature was varied 
between 350°C. and 420°C. and the 
product collected at each temperature 
was analyzed for acid, ester, and al- 
cohol. The results are shown in the 
table below. 

It is apparent that the lower 
temperatures favor the formation of 
waxes, which at the higher tempera- 
tures are hydrogenated further to the 
free alcohols. The optimum tempera- 
ture is about 390° C. 

“Although the efficiency of hy- 
drogenation of the carboxyl group 
may be very high. the saturation of 
the carbon-carbon linkages in the un- 
saturated acids, alcohols, and esters 
may be only partial. In a typical run 
with oleic acid the acid was 65 per 
cent hydrogenated as judged by the 
decrease in the acid and saponifica- 
tion numbers while the iodine number 
decreased from an initial value of 88 
to a value of only 50. The product 
from the hydrogenation of oleic acid 


therefore contains both oley] alcohol 


and stearyl alcohol. Oley! alcohol 
may be separated from the mixture 
by use of a selective solvent. 
“In order to obtain 
stearyl alcohol a portion of the mixed 
alcohols was subjected to hydrogena- 
tion in the liquid phase in the pres- 
ence of a reduced nickel catalyst. A 
1000 gram sample of the mixed alco- 


pure 


hols was vigorosuly stirred with 50 
grams of nickel on kieselguhr catalyst 
at 125 to 150° C. under a hydrogen 
pressure of 150 pounds per square 
inch. Hydrogen absorption was rapid 
and complete after one and one-half 
hour. On cooling, the product con- 
gealed to a white solid having an 
iodine number less than 10 and con- 
sisting chiefly of stearyl alcohol. 
“Acids which are solid at or- 
dinary temperature have been hydro- 
genated by melting them and pump- 
ing them into the reaction system 
while still in the liquid state. A more 
convenient of dis- 
solving the solid acids in a suitable 


method consists 
solvent and treating the solution as 
for a pure acid as indicated in the 
following example: 
Example VII: 
hundred and fifty cubic centimeters 


of a solution containing 750 grams of 


“Thirty-eight 


stearic acid in normal butanol was 
pumped over the catalyst described 
above at the rate of 200 cubic centi- 
meters per 100 cubic centimeters of 
catalyst per hour. The temperature 
was 390 to 400° C., the pressure 2500 
to 3000 pounds and the hydrogen flow 
about as indicated in the other ex- 
amples. The recovery of material was 
nearly quantitative. The butanol was 
distilled off and the high boiling ma- 
terial subjected to vacuum distilla- 
tion. Seventy-seven per cent distilled 
over as a stearyl alcohol cut which 
was free from acid and had a saponi- 
fication number of 6 and an acetyl 


number of 153. The residue was com- 


Composition of Product 


Per cent of Per cent of Per cent of Per cent 
Temperature ° C. acid ester alcohol total 
350 19 36 39 94 
360 8 36 50 94 
370 6 34 58 98 
390 2 30 68 100 
400 Z 29 67 98 
410 2 26 65 93 
420 1 21 60 82 
SOAP 
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posed of about two-thirds wax and 
about one-third alcohol. 

Example VIII: “A solution of 
180 grams of sebacic acid in 900 
cubic centimeters of absolute ethyl 
alcohol was hydrogenated in a man- 
ner similar to that of Example VII, 
yielding the corresponding glycol. 
The crude condensate was distilled to 
remove the ethanol and the oily resi- 
due was subjected to analysis. This 
material was found to have an acid 
number of 9, a saponification number 
of 64 and an acetyl number of 260. 
From these values, it was estimated 
that the hydrogenation of the car- 
boxyl groups of the sebacic acid had 
been about 80 per cent complete. 

“While the catalyst previously 
described is preferred because of the 
high conversion obtained, it is to be 
understood that other suitable hydro- 
genating catalysts can be used. The 
catalyst composition contributes in an 
important way to the yield of alco- 
hols and freedom from side reactions, 
but it is only necessary to employ any 
good hydrogenation catalyst under the 
conditions described in order to effect 
the reduction of acids. Such a catalyst 
may be composed of one or more 
metals or metallic oxides prepared in 
an active form and preferably se- 
lected from the group known as the 
hydrogenating metals or metallic 
oxides. Some well known members 
of this group are copper, cadmium, 
nickel, cobalt, tin, zinc oxide, mag- 
nesium oxide, and manganese oxide. 
These may be combined with pro- 
moters of the oxide type in the form 
of mixtures or compounds with the 
same. 

“In general the catalysts which 
have found use in methanol synthesis 
are applicable to the present process. 
Particularly good results have been 
obtained in acid hydrogenation by 
preparing such a catalyst according 
to the method described in United 
States Patent 1,746,783, 
double ammonium chromate of a hy- 


wherein a 


drogenating metal is heated to form 

a chromite catalyst. As indicated in 

the examples, success has attended the 

use of mixtures of the chromites of 

two or more hydrogenating metals. 
(Turn to Page 70) 
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PERFUME OILS 
of Kenya 


IL of mawah was brought 
to the attention of the per- 
fume and soap industry 

only a few years ago when 
quite a number of references to it 
appeared in English trade maga- 
zines, all dealing with the develop- 
ment and production of essential oils 
in the British Empire.’ Aside from 
other interesting oils, these articles 
describe in detail the experiments 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
Kenya Colony, and the efforts of 
individual planters to produce in 
Kenya, East Africa, an oil of gera- 
nium which in regard to quality and 
price might compete with the French 
(Algerian and Reunion) geranium 
oils and thereby create another 
source of supply for these important 
oils which at present are very much 


High 


hopes for success had been put into 


exposed to pure speculation. 


this enterprise and much work and 
money have been expended. 

From the very beginning the 
task was beset with great difficulties 
in regard to the selection of the 
proper plant material. “Geranium” 
or “rose geranium” is only a rather 
vague botanical term comprising 
many varieties and subvarieties with 
much hybridization. 

While it was originally hoped 


Ww 
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Development and production of 
oils of mawah, geranium, lavender, 
cedarwood and others in East Africa 


By Dr. Ernest Guenther 


Fritzsche Brothers, Ince. 


to produce in Kenya Colony a high 
class geranium oil very similar to 
the French (Algerian and Reunion) 
type. experience soon showed that 
efforts in this direction could meet 
with little success. if not actually 
complete failure. Today we see the 
whole matter much more clearly and 
can discard the many experimental 
qualities of Kenya geranium oil de- 
scribed in the literature of a few 
years ago. Summarizing the situa- 
tion, this can be said: That it seems 
very difficult to grow in Kenya, at 
least in the high altitudes around 
Njoro, a type of geranium oil simi- 
lar to French geranium. On _ the 
other hand, production of a some- 
what lower type, the so-called mawah, 
proved quite successful and as a re- 
sult nominal quantities of mawah oil 
are now being distilled annually 
around Njoro. 

The name mawah or mauah 
which is Swaheli, and simply means 
“flower.” was first given to this plant 
by Kenya’s foremost pioneer essen- 
tial oil distiller, J. 
botanical origin is not very clear. 


L. Greene. Its 
What we mean by “geranium” or 
“rose geranium” in terms of the es- 
sential oil industry, is not true gera- 
nium but only a horticultural name. 
All so-called geranium oils are dis- 
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tilled 


varieties 


from different Pelargonium 
(Pelargonium graveolens, 
mostly), subvarieties and mutations, 
the only exception being the Bul- 
garian Zdravetz which is real gera- 
nium. The Cape Province of South 
Africa is the only section where 
Pelargonium grows wild, and from 
there cuttings of Pelargonium were 
exported to Europe during the eight- 
eenth century, crossed and hybridized 
in English greenhouses by botanical 
institutes and gardeners. It seems 
probable that all the commercial 
varieties of Pelargonium, such as the 
Southern French, the Spanish, the 
Algerian and the Reunion (“Bour- 
bon”) and also the 
“mawah,” are descendants of these 
Pelargonium hybrids created in Eng- 
land and Europe in general and re- 
exported to the African colonies. 
This theory of hydridization would 
explain the general difficulty of get- 


“oeranium” 


ting germination from the seeds of 
Pelargonium (“‘geranium’’), also the 
fact that the seeds, when they do 
germinate, very seldom come true to 
their parent plants but are practical- 
ly always “sports” or different vari- 
eties or subvarieties. As a result of 
the difficulty of seed germination. 
commercial propagation of “gera- 
nium” has to be done by cuttings. 
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It is probable that the first 
mawah plants were brought to Kenya 
by some Dutch emigrants from South 
Africa who grew the plants in their 
gardens and used them as brushes for 
house cleaning, thereby giving their 
rooms a fresh and pleasant scent. At 
any rate, the plant as a_ possible 
source of aromatic oil distillation 
was noticed in the gardens of Kenya 
and first multiplied by J. L. Greene 
and W. J. Dawson at Njoro in 1926. 
Mr. Greene, who had been active in 
the French essential oil trade before 
the war, formed a company with the 
help of his French and English 
friends, The Kenya Essential Oil 
Ltd.. Njoro. They extended their 
mawah plantations around a cen- 
trally located modern distillery. Mr. 
Dawson, on the other hand, followed 
a somewhat different course. After 
first expanding his mawah plantings 
on his own farm, he later switched 
to “geranium” of the French (AlI- 
gerian and Reunion) type. 

Both producers encountered enor- 
mous difficulties in making their en- 
terprises profitable. Pioneer work in 
the essential oil industry is always 
very costly because of the many un- 
certain factors which have to be 
established: selection through years 
of experimenting of the most suitable 
locality for the plantations; mortal- 
ity of the plants and planting; prop- 
er period of distillation; method of 
distillation; yield of oil; rentability 
of the plantation; quality of oil and, 
most of all, hesitation and reluctance 
on the part of the trade to introduce 
a new, somewhat different type of 
oil. 

Mr. Greene’s mawah grew 
well around Njoro and gave a satis- 
factory yield of oil but his main 
dificulty was in the commercial in- 
troduction of the oil. It took years 
and years to interest the perfume and 
soap industries in this new type of 
geranium which is quite different 


Top—tield distillery for essen- 
tial oils in Kenya Colony. Cen- 
ter — harvesting the mawah 
crop in Kenya. Bottom—charg- 
ing the still with plant material 
in a Kenya central distillery. 











from the regular French (Algerian 
and Reunion) oils. Mr. Greene’s en- 
terprise suffered also from the enor- 
mous, often purely speculative, price 
fluctuations of the Reunion oils 
which, altogether, made the growing 
of mawah on a sound cost basis quite 
hazardous. Mr. Dawson, meanwhile, 
struggled against tremendous odds in 
his efforts to grow the French (Al- 
gerian and Reunion) type of gera- 
nium around Njoro. The plants, 
raised from imported cuttings, seem- 
ed to degenerate under the climatic 
conditions prevailing in the high- 
lands of Kenya and the yield of oil 
per acre proved much too low. 

At present there are under 
cultivation on Kenya’s highlands a 
total of about 1500 acres of mawah 
and French type geranium, 1300 
acres being of the mawah type and 
only about 200 acres of the French 
geranium type. From four to six tons 
of both oils are being produced an- 
nually. Eighty per cent of this out- 
put is exported to the United States. 

Mawah, according to V. A. 
Beckley.* is a cross between Pelar- 
gonium graveolens and Pelargonium 
radula, but this is by no means cer- 
tain, as none of the strains come true 
as seedlings. Mawah seems to be a 
hardier plant, better than the French 
geranium in resisting the high alti- 
tude, the cool nights and the general 
dryness around Njoro. Every strain 
of this mawah type, upon steam dis- 
tillation, gives a fair yield of essen- 
tial oil. It has varied from 0.1 to 
0.15 per cent for mawah oil, which 
compares favorably with the oil yield 
of the French geranium as obtained 
in Algeria and Reunion Island. On 
the other hand, the French type of 
geranium cultivated in Kenya has 
given considerably less yield. 

As to production in general. 
it should be noted that it is not 
scattered like that of Reunion Island 
where hundreds of small proprietors 
and sharecroppers (“colons”) grow 
the plants and distill the oil in small 
and primitive migratory direct fire 
stills. Mawah oil is produced around 
Njoro in the form of a centralized 
enterprise, wide plantations extend- 
ing around a centrally located mod- 


ern steam distillery. The enterprise 
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is managed by white planters; hired 
natives do all the manual work such 
as planting, harvesting and distilling. 

For propagating 
cuttings are taken during the rainy 
season, rooted in nurseries and after 


purposes, 


a few months, during fair weather, 
planted by hand into fields which 
have been prepared previously for 
planting. The rows are two yards 
apart to permit plowing through 
with a vineyard disk harrow. 

The period of harvesting de- 
pends entirely upon the rainfalls 
which vary in regard to intensity and 
arrival. Usually the first crop can be 
gathered less than one year after the 
transplanting of the young plants. A 
fully developed planting is cut in its 
entirety once a year. but under favor- 
able weather conditions a second 
crop, at least partially, can be ob- 
tained. The plants are cut when 
fully grown, i.e. when developing 
flowers. So far crops have been 
reaped in every month except March. 
All cutting is done by hand, with 
scissors. by hired native boys and 
girls under the supervision of one or 
two Europeans. The average life- 
span of a plantation is about five to 
six years when the planting has to be 
renewed, with corresponding crop 
rotation. 

The cut plant material is dis- 
tilled within forty-eight hours. this 
period of storing softening the stalk 
and leaf material which facilitates 
packing of the stills. It has no effect 
upon the yield. The stalks are dis- 
tilled together with the leaves al- 
though the oil is contained only in 
the leaves. Distillation is carried out 
in stills of one ton capacity. with live 
steam generated in a separate boiler. 
Distillation of one batch lasts about 
four hours; the yield of oi varies 
between one to one and a half per 
thousand. The distillation waters are 
discarded without attempt at cohoba- 
tion. 

Oil of mawah must be consid- 
ered a somewhat lower type of gera- 
nium oil, its perfume and strength 
being admittedly a little inferior to 
that of genuine French (Algerian 
and Reunion) geranium. Thus, the 


relation of mawah to geranium. even 
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with respect to price, is somewhat 
like that of lavandin to lavender. 

Little known, so far, in the 
soap and perfume industry, oil of 
mawah has been employed mainly 
for the cutting of geranium oil into 
which it blends very nicely. It is in 
the interest of, and important to the 
soap and perfume industry, to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with 
mawah oil and its possibilities as a 
cheapener of French geranium oil. 
so that it may be employed as a 
“stretcher.” if not as a partial sub- 
stitute of French geranium oil when- 
ever the latter's price mounts ex- 
cessively. 

French geranium oil, unfor- 
tunately, is exposed to much specu- 
lation. however justified by cyclone 
damage, crop failures and_ other 
legitimate reasons. Mawah oil, there- 
fore, in the writer’s opinion, could 
act as a kind of brake against too 
sharp rises in geranium oil prices. 
Of course, the fundamental condi- 
tion remains that mawah oil can al- 
ways be produced cheaper than gera- 
nium oil. This, however. has not 
been easy during the last few years 
of devaluation of the French franc. 
Looking at the oil as a substitute for 
geranium oil, mawah will always 
remain “hitched” to the price of 
French geranium oil and that is not 
a very desirable feature from the 
producers’ point of view. They 
would much prefer it if mawah oil 
could be introduced in the soap and 
perfume industry as a new oil which 
could be used in perfume work like 
other, similar oils, as for instance 
palmarosa, and with no connection 
whatsoever with French geranium 
oil. Once established in their for- 
mulas, perfumers would be loath to 
change and mawah oil would have 
found its place. 

Nothing stands in the way of 
large expansion of mawah oil pro- 
duction except the problem of price. 
\s long as mawah remains con- 
nected with French geranium oil and 
as long as French geranium oil 
prices remain abnormally low as a 
result of the strongly devaluated 
franc and absence of cyclones in Re- 
union Island, production of mawah 


(Turn to Page 119) 
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Fifty years a soaper 


A few reminiscences on how times 


have changed in the soap industry 


By C. F. Young 


Davies-Young Soap Co. 


IFTY years in any business 

is a long time. particular- 

ly when one looks back 

and views the changes 
which have taken place. It was just 
fifty years ago, in December. 1888. 
that I went to work for J. P. Davies 
who had embarked on the manufac- 
ture of soap the year before. He 
had gone into the soap business as 
a result of the representations of a 
soap maker of another concern which 
had from time to time bought up odd 
lots of tallow and grease from him. 
The Davies business had prior to 
that time been in the manufacture of 
lard and tallow oils since 1844. The 
first soap which we made was a three- 
quarter pound pressed and wrapped 
bar of yellow laundry soap, carrying 
as much rosin as the law allowed. 
and so heavily loaded with silicate 
and soda ash that with a little age. 
it took on the appearance of having 
been exposed to a heavy frost. The 
next step in the soap-making evolu- 
tion was to use as much tallow stear- 
ine as possible, the result being a 
soap so hard that it would have been 
quite suitable for building or paving 
bricks. 

Back in those days, a large 
oil company was searching around 
to find outlets for its paraffin which 
was somewhat of a drug on the 
market. We used to buy this paraffin 
in barrels and it was common prac- 
tice for the workmen to dig it out 
and use it for chewing gum.—after 
cleaning off the free petroleum oil 
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which collected on top. In order to 
find out if there was a sizeable out- 
let for paraffin in the soap business, 
the oil company sent a soap maker to 
us and he stayed around the factory 
for several months experimenting. 
Finally, one day, he walked into the 
office with the handsomest cake of 
soap we had ever seen. It shined 
like a waxed floor. He told us that 
it contained fifty per cent of paraffin. 

and to old-time soapers this meant 
100 pounds of tallow and 50 pounds 
of paraffin. Salesmen were turned 
loose on it and before it was dis- 
covered that this beautiful cake of 
soap would not lather, a great deal 
of it had been sold and shipped. 
Little imagination is needed to ap- 
preciate what happened. 

Back in the old days, soap 
manufacturers vied with each other 
to see how big a bar of soap they 
could put out for five cents. We then 
made a Big Bar Soap.—but two bars 
for a nickel. There was a great deal 
of that type of soap on the market 
then. Every little town of any size 
at all had its soap factory, with its 
own following in the trade. Com- 
petition was very keen and the quality 
of the soaps was uniformly poor. In 
fact if any soaper attempted today 
to market a soap of the type which 
was common forty or fifty years ago. 
he would have to surround himself 
with a battalion of infantry for pro- 
tection against the public wrath. In 
fact. of all the changes which. have 
taken place in the soap industry in 
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the past half-century, including im- 
proved machinery and manufacturing 
methods, the wide improvement in 
quality of all types of soaps on the 
market, is unquestionably the out- 
standing single achievement. The fine 
quality soaps which the public can 
purchase today at such low prices in 
my mind represent an accomplishment 
of which the soap industry can be 
proud. He who prates about the fine 
soaps of the “good old days” is talk- 
ing through his hat. The public is 
getting more and better soap for less 
money today than it ever got since 
soapmaking began. 

To get back to our reminis- 
cences.—it was in 189] that we dis- 
continued the manufacture of bar 
soap and started making chip soap 
for laundries. I may not be sure 
about this, but I think we were the 
first ones west of New York to at- 
tempt to make a chip soap for laun- 
dry purposes. I think the Los Angeles 
Soap Co. came along with a chip soap 
about 1893. 


those days were very crude. We ran 


The chips we made 


the soap in frames and through the 
slabber and chipper and at first 
simply dried the chips on the floor 
of the factory. The chips were about 


(Turn to Page 111) 
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“Ocean Dip” bath salts, a product 
of Specialty Products Co., New 
Orleans, has been newly pack- 
aged in a smart glass container 
with a molded cap made by Arm- ae 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. - RE Men Ong EACHE 





“Housework A PLEA 





Lavo Corp. of America has recent- 
ly repackaged its washing prep- 
aration “Mag” using a molded cap 
supplied by Armstrong Cork Co. 
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TAVERN Wi P Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New 
tas Paint oe York, introduced a new line of 
B. y tail Ae waxes, and cleaners under the 

aN Cleaner» ef a x 4 “Tavern” brand a few months ago. 
7 | to Fle Xe ar te An aggressive advertising cam- 






paign is planned on them for 1939. 
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A new soap novelty just in- 
troduced by Lightfoot Schultz 
Co., Hoboken, is “Ball and 
Chain’ designed for shower 
use. The spherical cake of 
soap hangs on a chain of 
white waterproof celluloid. 


National Brands Stores, Inc., 
Chicago, has just introduced 
“Carnival Complexion Soap” 
in a special deal. A “Can- 
non” face cloth and four 
cakes of soap, wrapped in 
cellophane, retail at 19 cents. 












































Hysan Mfg. Co., Chicago, has 
just developed a new deodorant 
block cabinet which will be of 
fered in a variety of colors and 
finishes. Steel construction and 
tamper proof lock are features. 











RAW MATERIALS 


for the soap and 
allied industries 





ALCOHOL 
AMMONIA 
BLEACHING POWDER 


BORAX 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
CARBON 


TETRACHLORIDE 

ALCIUM CHLORIDE 

Caustic SODA 
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DISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
GLAUBERS SALTS 
GLYCERINE 
METASILICATE 
OXALIC ACID 
POTASSIUM 
CARBONATE 
SAL_ AMMONIAC 
SALT 
SAL SODA 
SILICATE OF SODA 
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TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 


























New! 
PALMITIC 
ACID 


90-95% Pure White 
High Melting Point 

















GLISYN 


Inquiries solicited on this 
low price glycerine replace- 
ment. 














Every raw material neces- 
sary for the manufacture of 
soap and allied products is 
carried in stock and is avail- 
able at the right price for 
immediate delivery to your 
door. 















CASTOR OIL 
Spat OIL 


EASTERN 
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“RED OIL 
OLIVE OIL 


OLIVE OIL FOOTS : Rigen ae aon 
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PALM Ot on BS ear ees Vegetable Oils, 


PEANUT OIL PS ; 
RAPESEED OIL ae Ani I Oil 
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SOYA BEAN OIL 3 Fats, Chemicals 
TEASEED OIL 
WHITE OLEINE 
FATTY ACIDS 
STEARINE 
STEARIC ACID 
GREASE 


TALLOW 


Direct New York Telephone Ridgefield, New Jersey 
CHickering 4-7533 Telephone MOrsemere 6-4870 


Members New York Produce Exchange 
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Buy Amole Soap Co. 
Amole Soap Co.. Tippecanoe 
City. Ohio, was purchased early last 
month by R. H. Timmer and T. G. 
Timmer of that city and will be op- 
erated by them under the name of 
the Amole Soap Products Co. The 
firm will continue to manufacture a 
line of liquid soaps. shampoos, 
shaving soaps, cosmetics. and tooth 
paste. A new sales staff is being or- 
ganized. The plant personnel will 
remain unchanged. The former op- 
erators of the company were W. C. 
Staley. president, R. W. Hall, vice- 
president. and A. L. Harshberger. 
secretary and treasurer. 
PT ee 
Clorox Enjoins Chlorit 
Clorox Chemical Co., Oak- 
land. Cal. won a court victory in 
its action against Chlorit Mfg. 
Corp.. Brooklyn, recently when Judge 
Grover Moscowitz in the U. S. Fed- 
eral Court, Eastern District. granted 
a temporary injunction against the 
latter firm restraining them from use 
of the name “Chlorit” to describe 
their washing and cleaning prepara- 
tion. The injunction also restrained 
the defendant from use of a label 
which Clorox claimed was unduly 
similar to one they use on their prod- 
uct “Clorox.” The Chlorit concern 
has been operating for about two 
years and approximately a year ago 
sought to register their trademark 
with the U. S. Patent Office. The reg- 
istration was opposed by Clorox and 
was refuséd in May, 1938. The 
Clorox attorneys in the recent action 
were Cook, Nathan, Lehman & 
Greenman of New York. 
EO ween 
Thomssens in England 
Dr. E. G. Thomssen, technical 
director of the J. R. Watkins Co., 
Winona, Minn., and Mrs. Thomssen, 
arrived in England just before 
Christmas for a stay of four months. 
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They sailed from New York on De- 
cember 16 on the Queen Mary. Dr. 
Thomssen is supervising the installa- 
tion of equipment at a new Watkins 








Dr. Thomssen cameraed at 
SOAP's editorial offices on his 
recent visit to New York. 


plant at Birmingham to take care of 
the company’s needs in the United 
Kingdom market. A full line of 
Watkins household products includ- 
ing foods. medicines. and chemical 
specialties will be manufactured in 
England. Heretofore. the English 
market has been supplied from the 
Watkins’ Canadian plant, but in- 
creased business in the United King- 
dom has necessitated the new fac- 
tory. Dr. and Mrs. Thomssen are ex- 
pected to return to the United States 
late in April. 

ae 

P & G Plan Warehouse 


Procter & Gamble Co. is re- 





ported to be building a new ware- 
house at 1614 N. Magnolia Street. 
Chicago. The new building, which 
will be 100 by 200 feet and will cost 
in the neighborhood of $140,000, is 
to be connected with the P & G North 
Avenue plant by a conveyor bridge. 
ex 








Sigler with Glasco Products 
Carl H. Sigler. former east- 
ern sales manager for Jergens-Wood- 
bury Sales Corp., has just been ap- 
pointed sales manager of Glasco 


Products Co.. Chicago. 
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Safrin Joins Eavenson 

Dr. Leopold Safrin, until re- 
cently technical director of a soap 
manufacturing firm in Germany, has 
become associated with the staff of 
J. Eavenson & Sons, Camden, N. J. 
soap manufacturers, as a research 
chemist, according to an announce- 
ment by I. Katz. general manager. 
Eavenson is a division of Wilson & 
Co.. Chicago meat packers. Dr. 
Safrin was the author of an article 
on a comparison of European and 
American methods of soap cooling 
which was published in the Decem- 
ber. 1938 issue of Soap. 





sr 


Extend Brit. Laundry Research 

Important extensions to the 
laboratories of the British Launder- 
ers’ Research Association have just 
been made by A. P. Mieras. The ex- 
perimental laundry attached to the 
laboratories is run on commercial 
lines, and all plant. processes, mate- 
rials, etc.. under test are examined 
under actual laundry conditions. Pre- 
liminary trials are carried out with 
“dummy” loads to ensure that no 
harm will be done to the property 
of customers. A new washing proc- 
ess has been developed and placed 
at the disposal of members as a re- 
sult of the research work. it is stated. 
The process is said to save 25 per 
cent of the washing time with a con- 
sequent reduction in wear. 

¢ 


Forms Thorofoam Soap Co. 
Thorofoam Soap Products Co 
has recently been formed by S. Moch- 
anoff and will operate at 1684 Logan 
Avenue. San Diego, Calif. 
° 
McClosky Leaves P. & G. 
Robert G. McClosky, formerly 
with the field department of Procter 
& Gamble, has just joined the service 
department of Fuller & Smith & Ross, 


Cleveland. 
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T. B. Robertson Marries 

T. B. Robertson, Jr. was mar- 
ried to Miss Juanita Watson, Terre 
Haute, Indiana on Saturday Decem- 
ber 24th in the Hilton Memorial 
Chapel in Chicago. Following a 
short honeymoon they will make their 
Mr. Robertson is 
a salesman for T. B. Robertson Prod- 


home in Chicago. 


ucts Co., Chicago soap manufacturers. 
° 
Oil Trades Meet Jan. 24 
The next quarterly meeting of 
the Oil Trades Association of New 
York is scheduled for the evening 
of Jan. 24th at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria. Arrangements for the gath- 
ering will be handled by Joseph C. 
Smith, association president in view 
of the illness of Albert Squier. chair- 
man of the entertainment committee. 
Mr. Squier has been seriously ill for 
several months, but recently left St. 
John’s Riverside Hospital to return 
to his home. 
oe 
Perform Verley Composition 
Dr. Albert Verley, who has 
recently announced his intention of 
spending a major share of his time 
in United States as head of Verley 
Chemical Co., Chicago. visited St. 
Louis recently to hear the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra play for the 
first time his most recent musical 
composition “The Pastel Sonore.” 
Dr. Verley has long made music his 
avocation and has been a student of 
music since childhood. A laboratory 
explosion at the age of 17 maimed 
his right hand and cut short his 
piano career, but he continued his 
musical studies and has found an 
outlet in creative rather than inter- 
pretative work. 
ieee 
Fairbanks Soap Appoints Agent 
Fairbanks Soap Co., Toronto. 
Canada, has just appointed A. J. 
Denne & Co., also of Toronto, to 
handle its advertising. 
Tcetiaies 
British Soaper Leaves $188,965 
Sir Arthur H. Crosfield, late 
chairman of Joseph Crosfield and 
Co., British soap manufacturers, and 


a former member of Parliament. who 
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died in a train accident in France 
late last Summer. left an estate of 
€37.793 ($188.965). 





Oil Bleaching 

High temperature decolori- 
zation and refining of oils 
and fats ... a study of meth- 
ods, equipment, patents .. . 
and the possibility of extend- 
ing its application in treating 
soap oils. “Heat Bleaching of 
Fatty Oils” by Paul D. Boone 
...in an early issue of SOAP. 











Landis Receives Perkin Medal 

Dr. Walter S. 
president of American Cyanamid Co., 
was awarded the Perkin Medal for 


Landis. vice- 


1939 at a joint meeting of the Ameri- 
can Section of the Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry and the American Chem- 
ical Society held at the Chemists’ 
Club. New York, January 6. Dr. 
Landis became connected with Amer- 
ican Cyanamid in 1912 and has been 
vice-president since 1922. He for- 
merly held various teaching positions 
at Lehigh University and is the author 
of many articles and textbooks on 
chemical subjects. 
SJ 

Swope Joins Montgomery Bros. 

Morris C. Swope. formerly of 
Alex. C. Fergusson Co., Philadelphia. 
has just accepted the position of sales 
manager for Montgomery Bros.. 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of rub- 
ber cements, latex. and synthetic rub- 
ber compounds. Mr. Swope will 
merchandise their entire line as well 
as continue the distribution of Union 
Oil of California aromatic solvents. 

iechekis 

D.C.A.T. “Industry Forum” 

Drug, Chemical and Allied 
Trades Section of the New York 
Board of Trade will hold “The In- 
dustry Forum 1939” on January 
17th at the Hotel Astor, New York. 
Important leaders in the various di- 
visions of the industry will give their 
views on the outlook for 1939 and 
various problems such as legislation. 
situation. 


regulations, employment 


etc.. will be discussed. A luncheon 


will precede the forum at 12:30 p.m. 
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“Bab-O” Christmas Campaign 

B. T. Babbitt & Co. recently 
ran an advertising campaign in Cali- 
fornia newspapers. prior to the 
Christmas season. featuring an offer 
of 18 Christmas cards for one label 
from a can of “Bab-O” and 25c. An 
extra premium of 16 Christmas seals 
was offered for promptness. 

° 

F.T.C. Rules on Chlorine Prices 

The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has ordered nine companies 
manufacturing liquid chlorine to re- 
uniform 


frain from maintaining 


prices for their products. The com- 
panies involved are: Mathieson Alka- 
li Works, Electro Bleaching Gas Co.. 
Solvay Sales Corp., Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co., and Columbia Alkali 
Corp.. all of New York; Diamond 
Alkali Co., Pittsburgh; Belle Alkali 
Co.. Belle. W. Va.: Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., St. Louis. and Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co.. Philadel- 
phia. 
° 

Wants American Soap 

A firm in San Juan. Puerto 
Rico, is interested in the establishment 
of an agency arrangement for the 
sale of Jaundry soaps of American 
manufacture. Interested parties may 
obtain further information by writing 
to the U. S. Department of Foreign 
& Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C.. mentioning file number 8636. 

ea eee 

Firmenich Appoints Ellis 

Firmenich & Co., New York, 
American distributors for the Chuit. 
Naef line of aromatic chemicals. have 
just appointed Edgar R. Ellis as 
salesman in the New York metro- 
politan district. Mr. Ellis was for- 
merly on the staff of the Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter. 


Oakite Holiday Offer 

Oakite Products Co. recently 
featured a Christmas advertising cam- 
paign during which they offered a 
silver cleaning plate free with two 
packages of “Oakite.” The offer was 
advertised in newspapers throughout 
the country and grocery trade maga- 


zines and radio were also used. 
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Soap Values Up in 1937 


OAPS valued at $301,291,- 

S 547 were produced in 
1937 by American manufacturers, as 
compared with $239,000,000 in 1935. 
and $200,000,000 in 1933. according 
to a report of the ie S. Bureau of 
the Census dated Dec. 21, 1938. Dur- 
ing 1937, wages ote in the soap 
industry showed an increase of about 
25 per cent over 1935, and the value 
of raw materials, containers, etc., pur- 
chased jumped an equal amount. In 
all, the industry bought over $185.- 
000,000 worth of materials in 1937. 
The report of the Census Bureau 
stated as follows: 

“This industry. as classified 
for Census purposes, embraces estab- 
lishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of soap in bars and 
cakes and in granulated, powdered. 
and liquid form, and of cleansers. 
scouring powders, and washing com- 
pounds containing soap made in the 
same factories. (Manufacturers of 
similar preparations containing no 
soap are classified in the Cleaning 
and Polishing Preparations industry. 
Some of these manufacturers also 
make cleansers, etc.. containing soap. 
as secondary products, using pur- 
chased soap as a material.) 

“Summary statistics for 1937. 
with comparative figures for 1935 and 
1933, are given in the table below. 
The figures for 1937 are preliminary 
and subject to revision. Detailed 


statistics on production will be given 
in a release to be issued later.” 
eee 
Filipino Coconut Oil Plan 
Suggestions for regulating the 
Filipino-American trade in coconut 
oil and copra from 1940 to 1960 are 
included in a recent report of the 
Joint Preparatory acy e on Phil- 
. State De- 
partment. It is vil that 


ippine Affairs of the U. 


coconut oil shipments from the Phil- 
ippines to United States should be 
subject to annually declining duty- 
free quotas commencing with 200,000 
long tons in 1940. The duty-free quo- 
ta would be reduced each year by 5 
per cent, or 10,000 tons, and would 
be extinguished in 1961. Shipments 
in excess of the quota would be sub- 
ject to the full U. S. Duty until 1946. 
From 1946 to 1961 oil in excess of 
the quota would be subject to a pref- 
erential tariff rate starting at 25 per 
cent of the general U. S. rate and in- 
creasing by 5 per cent each year. 
oan nae 

F.T.C. Hears Wrisley Case 

Allen B. Wrisley Co., Chicago, 
recently presented its final argument 
before the Federal Trade Commission 
in answer to charges of misrepre- 
sentation in the sale of soaps contain- 
ing olive oil. The main point of the 
discussion was whether a soap sold 
as olive oil soap is misbranded if it 
contains any other oils in addition 





Summary for the Industry: 1937, 1935, and 1933 


(Because they account for a negligible portion of the national output, plants with 
annual ane valued at less than $5, 000 have been excluded since 1919) 





1937 1935 1933 

Number > of establishments. eee rere 232 238 235 
Wage earners (average for the year)’.. 14,008 13,911 14,304 
TIN ogg yc. oe g 5 SIH ater shel Rai Miele ors $19,074,574 $15,339,045 $14,140,241 
Cost of materials, supplies, containers, fuei, 

and purchased electric energy’........ $185,169,789 $139,423,048 $93,507,390 
Value: of Product... i. cack: cence . $301,291,547 $239,152,130 $200,127 ,929 
Value added by manufacture’.......... $116,121,758 $99,729,082 $106,620,539 


1 Not including salaried officers and employees. Data for such officers and employees will be 
included in a later report. The item for wage earners is an average of the numbers reported for 
the several months of the year. In calculating it, equal weight must be given to full-time and 
part-time wage earners (not reported separately by the manufacturers), and for this reason it exceeds 
the number that would have been required to perform the work done in the industry if all wage 
arners had been continuously employed throughout the year. The quotient obtained by dividing 
the amount of wages by the average number of wage earners cannot, therefore, be accepted as 
representing the average wage received by full-time wage earners. In making comparisons between 
the figures for 1937 and those for earlier years, the possibility that the proportion or part-time 
employment varied from vez ar to year should be taken into account. 


2 Profits or losses cannot be calculated from the Census figures because no data are collected for 
ertain expense items. such as interest, rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 
3 Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, containers, fuel. and purchased electric energy. 
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to its olive oil content. The attorney 
for the company argued that consum- 
ers generally did not expect the en- 
tire oil content of a soap to be olive 
oil unless that fact was specifically 
stated on the label and in advertising. 
The company also claims that it has 
never used advertising which would 
lead purchasers to believe that its 
soap products contain only olive oil. 


es 


Schroth of P. & G. Dies 

John A. Schroth,  superin- 
tendent of the Ivorydale plant of 
Procter & Gamble Co., died recently 
after a brief illness. He was fifty- 
nine years old and had been associ- 
ated with the company for thirty-six 
years. 

icneaal amas 

Egyptian Soap Imports Decline 

The amount of soap imported 
into Anglo-Egyptian Sudan was re- 
ported at 1,731 tons valued at EL 39.- 
507 in 1937, a decrease from the 
2.109 tons valued at EL 41,719 im- 
ported in 1936. The decline is due 
to the fact that local factories are 
now able to produce soap of a quality 
that compares favorably with cheap 
imported household soap. 


pe 


Wants American Soap 

A concern in Nairobi, British 
East Africa, is interested in pur- 
chasing soaps of American manufac- 
ture. Full details may be obtained 
by addressing the U. S. Department 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
at Washington. D. C.. mentioning file 
number 8286. 


+ 








Magnus Chemical Appoints 

Magnus Chemical Co., Gar- 
wood, N. J... recently appointed 
Spooner & Kriegel to handle the ad- 
vertising of Magnus industrial clean- 
ers and soaps. 

ie 

To Handle Soap Accounts 

Raymond R. Morgan Co., 
Hollywood, will have charge of the 
radio, magazine and newspaper ad- 
vertising of White King Soap Co. 
and Los Angeles Soap Co., both of 
Los Angeles. after January first. 
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Deupree Calls Stable Employment 


Great Need of American Industry 


A™ business which can 
work out a plan of 
steady work for its employees can 
realize substantial production econ- 
omies, said R. R. Deupree, president 
of Procter & Gamble Co., in an ad- 
dress before the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers in New York, 
December 9. At the same time such 
plans contribute to the welfare and 
peace of mind of its employees and 
aid in moderating the influence on 
business of seasonal cycles. 

Back in 1931 Mr. Procter 
said. “It cost us $400,000 to keep 
the 46 week work plan in operation. 
But in other bad years we have had 
to close down some of our factories 
and in 1929-30 we did not close an 
hour. I think most experts would 
agree that stoppages and_ replace- 
ments would have cost us far more 
than the amount we spent, which was 
approximately $70.00 per employee.” 

Mr. Deupree_ characterized 
the soap business as a supremely 
steady one, but called attention to 
the fact that in no industry has it 
heen easy to set up a precise. work- 


able. steady employment plan. Those 
industries. however, which are bless- 
ed with even consumption, said Mr. 
Deupree. have an obligation to reg- 
ularize their production so they can 
order raw materials and supplies in 
rather even monthly quantities. In 
this way the original manufacturer 
of those supplies will have steady 
employment month after month and 
the result is a much improved gen- 
eral employment situation reaching 
right back into the durable goods 
and raw material industries. 
“Understand.” said Mr. Deu- 
pree. “I am certainly not advocat- 
ing a guaranteed yearly income or 
even a guarantee of a definite num- 
ber of work weeks per year. I do not 
like to generalize or to lay down any 
set procedure for all industries. In 
all of the plans, however, you will 
discover one common element. Man- 
agement has peeled off its coat and 
rid itself of the unessentials. the 
spasmodic fringes of its business. 
They have studied and restudied the 
fundamentals —— analyzed everything 
from the factory floor plan to their 


distribution methods. In Procter & 
Gamble’s case, for example, the 48 
week plan meant a complete change 
in a general sales policy which had 
been established for half a century. 
It is only fair to say that the new 
plan did not receive unanimous ap- 
proval, even in our own offices, at 
the time it was adopted. Yet results 
proved this plan to be the successful 
application of common sense and we 
are very glad we did it.” 

Speaking of the effect of the 
new wages and hours law on stabil- 
ized employment plans, Mr. Deupree 
called for some recognition to be 
given to those companies who are 
attempting to bring about regular in- 
come to their employees by exemp- 
tion from the rigidity of hours in 
this law. If some concessions are not 
made, this law can deal a telling 
blow to plans already formulated 
and can interrupt and delay future 
effort. he said. 

Seiler me 
Chicago Perfumers Party 

The Grand Ballroom of the 
Stevens Hotel was the scene on De- 
cember 10th of the annual Chicago 
Perfumery, Soap and Extract Asso- 
ciation’s Christmas Dinner Dance. A 
record crowd of members and guests 
enjoyed the dinner, daneing and 
floor show. Large souvenir gift bags 


were presented to the ladies. 


Members of the sales staff of Fritzsche Bros., Inc., met at the New York offices of the company last 
month for their annual sales convention. Following five days of intensive priming on the Fritzsche 
sales program for the coming year, the convention concluded with a visit to the New York 
World's Fair grounds and the annual dinner dance held at the New Yorker. Sales Dinner shown below. 
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TETRA SODIUM PYRO PHOSPHATE, 






fan 
nN J 
to increase the washing and cleans- 
ing efficiency of soaps and cleaning and scouring 
compounds. .A descriptive leaflet of its uses and 
advantages will be gladly mailed upon request- 
write us for your copy, and specify Cyanamid as 
your supplier of Tetra Sodium Pyro Phosphate. 
“a , 
| 
] 
Se 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 
. 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA : NEW YORK, N. Y. 
~~ 
ae ee ) DISTRICT OFFICES 
] 80 Broad Street, Boston, Massachusetts * 620 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania + Russel! 
\ and Bayard Streets, Baltimore, Maryland * 822 West Morehead Street, Charlotte, North Carolina * 20 North 
See Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois * 850 Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio * 1951 East Ferry Avenue, 
: Detroit, Michigan + 2006 Race Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan * 1721 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 
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Soap Makers Re-elect Countway 
Adopt Same Budget for 1939 


. A. COUNTWAY of Lever 

fF Bros. Co. was re-elected 
president of the Association of Amer- 
ican Soap & Glycerine Producers at 
the recent annual meeting held in 
New York City at the Waldorf-As- 
toria; E. H. Little of Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co. was elected vice-presi- 
dent for the eastern states. with R. 
R. Deupree of Procter & Gamble Co. 
continuing as vice-president for the 
central states and F. H. Merrill, Los 
Angeles Soap Co., again named vice- 
president for the western states. N. 
S. Dahl of John T. Stanley Co.. con- 
tinues as treasurer. with A. Roy Rob- 
son of Fels & Co., assistant-treasurer. 
and Roscoe C. Edlund as secretary. 
In addition to the officers who 

serve on the board of directors. the 
following will also continue in this 
capacity over the coming year; F. C. 
Adams. Andrew Jergens Co.; H. D. 
Banta. Iowa Soap Co.: G. A. East- 


& Co.; O. E. Jones, Swift & Co.: G. 
A. Wrisley. Allen B. Wrisley Co.: 
and C. F. Young. Davies- Young Soap 
Co. 

In opening the annual meet- 
ing. Mr. Countway put the proceed- 
ings on an informal basis. asking fot 
questions and comments on the vari- 


ous reports from every soap maket 


E. H. Little 
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present. He remarked that the year 
1938 had been a pretty good one for 
the soap industry and said that for 


1939 prospects are generally brighter 





F. A. Countway 


than they were a year ago. Since 
June, 1938. he said. we have seen the 
most rapid rise in business activity 
on record, with the sole exception 
of the pre-N.R.A. boom of 1933. 

Mr. Edlund reported on the 
activities of the secretary's office dur- 
ing the past year. Much work has 
been called for upon various wage 
and hour topics. The association pre- 
pared an elaborate report on labor 
conditions in the industry for sub- 
mission to the Public Contracts Board 
and represented the industry at num- 
erous hearings before this body. It 
has also cooperated with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in its survey of 
wages. hours and working conditions. 
and has been active in supplying 
soap makers with answers to ques- 
tions arising as a result of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

Tax questions also occupied 
much of the secretary's time during 
1938. Developments during the year 
included the removal of the 5 per 
cent manufacturers’ federal excise 
tax on toilet soap and the elimination 
in the State of Louisiana and in the 
City of New Orleans of 2 per cent 
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selective sales taxes on soaps sold at 
more than 10c. The work of cleanli- 
ness publicity promotion and _ glyc- 
erine publicity promotion has also 
heen continued in cooperation with 
the publicity committee and publicity 
counsel. Ames & Norr. 

This work will be continued 
during 1939 with a $40,000 budget 
for cleanliness publicity and a 
glycerine budget of $83,000. The 
soap publicity budget will be sup- 
ported by self-assessments by mem- 
bers based on 1/50 of 1 per cent of 
net soap sales during 1938. The 
glycerine budget will be based on 
110 of le per pound of glycerine 
produced in 1938. basis 80 per cent. 
The general soap budget of the asso- 
ciation for 1939 has again been set 
at $80.000 which members will sup- 
port through self-assessments based 
on 1/25 of | per cent of net soap 
sales in 1938. The contributions of 
those who pay membership fees on 
a flat basis are also applied to the 
general soap budget. The secretary 
accented particularly that number of 
members is very important and 
urged every company making any 
soap or glycerine to join the associa- 


tion. 


Colgate N.A.M. Treasurer 

S. Bayard Colgate, chairman 
of the board of Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co.. was elected treasurer of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers at its annual meeting held recent- 


ly in New York. 


N. S. Dahl 
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SS UBSTITUTE good odor in your fly sprays and insecticides 
for the odorous, sales-retarding effect of their basic 
chemical constituents. Make your product one that the most 
fastidious housewife can use without misgivings . . . make 
it a better product by odorizing it with one of our cataloged 
yuaranteed specialties. These represent the chosen few of 
thousands of tested aromatic compositions made by our 
chemists to insure the manufacturer a choice selection and 
range of perfumes for every conceivable, technical need. 
Write us, describing your product, or better still, send us an 
unperfumed sample. We'll perfume it as we think best and 
return it promptly for your approval ... or rejection . . . and 
without obligation, of course. 
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Substitute 
ALDAROMES 


ALDAROME LILY No. 7 . 
ALDAROME LILAC No. 23 . 
ALDAROME JASMINE No. 24 
ALDAROME LAVENDER No. 25 
ALDAROME BOUQUET No. 123 
Fruity Type 
ALDAROME BOUQUET No. 124 
Heliotrope Type 
ALDAROME BOUQUET No. 125 
Fruity Type 
ALDAROME BOUQUET No. 126 
Sweet, Vanillin Type 
ALDAROME PINE No. 13 


Substitute 


. $3.25 


3.50 
2.00 
2.29 
y By 


3.00 


INSECTICIDE PERFUMES 


LAVENDER No. 29 
LILAC No. 28 
R@SE No» 36)... . 
INDIAN HAY No.5. . 
ORANGE BLOSSOM No. 21 
PINE No. 14 ee & 
BOUQUET No. 149 , 

(Vanilla Type for use ‘around foodstuffs) 
CEDAR No. 5 
VIOLET No. 13 
EY No. 8 . .. 
CLOVE No. 5 .. 
CORYLOPSIS No. 6 
HONEY No. 6 Par ony oe at ee 
. and OTHERS 


Substitute 
PARAPASTELS 


(Perfume—Color Combinations) 


JASMINE (YELLOW) No. 28 
TREFLE (GREEN) No. 9 
ROSE (OLD ROSE) No. 34 
LILAC (VIOLET) No. 29 . 
NARCISSUS (PINK) No. 8 . . 
VIOLET (BLUE GREEN) No. 12 
PINE (GREEN) No. 15... . , 
HONEYSUCKLE (ORANGE) No. 13 . 
CARNATION (RED) No. 11 
LAVENDER (BLUE) No. 30 . 

_ and OTHERS» 


“Fragrance Creates Sales Appeal” 


lb. 
Ib. 
lb. 
Ib. 
Ib. 
lb. 
lb. 


lb. 


lb. 


Ib. 
Ib. 
lb. 
lb. 


lb. 
lb. 
Ib. 


Ib. 
lb. 
lb. 
Ib. 
lb. 
lb. 


1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 


2.00 
1.50 
4.00 
3.29 
3.00 
2.50 


$2.50 
2.00 
2.29 
2.00 
4.00 
2.90 
1.75 
3.50 
2.50 
3.00 
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Kolynos Answers F.T.C. 
Kolynos Co.. New Haven, 
Conn.. has filed an answer with the 
U. S. Federal Trade Commission de- 
nying many of the charges of mis- 
leading advertising in the sale of 
“Kolynos” toothpaste and asking dis- 
missal of the complaint. According 
to the company. quotations from its 
advertising as cited in the F.T.C. 
complaint are disconnected parts of 
statements and do not give an ac- 
curate picture of the advertising un- 
less read in connection with the com- 


plete text. 
+ 


Drug Ass’n Honors Shapero 

The National Association of 
Chain Drug Stores will hold a testi- 
monial dinner in honor of Nate S. 
Shapero on January 19th at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, New York. The pro- 
ceeds of the ticket sales will go to 
the Drug. Cosmetics & Allied Divi- 
sion of the American Christian Com- 
mittee and the Joint Distribution 
Committee who are sponsoring the 
dinner. 

¢ 

New J. B. Williams Agent 

J. B. Williams Co., Canada. 
and Albert Soaps, Ltd., Montreal, 
merged recently and the new company 
has appointed Vickers & Benson, 
Montreal. to handle the advertising 
for “Baby’s Own” soap. J. Walter 
Thompson Co.. Montreal, will direct 
advertising for all other Williams’ 
lines. 

+ 

Krank Co. Elects Officers 

A. J. Krank Co., St. Paul, 
manufacturer of cosmetics and_per- 
fumes, recently elected the following 
officers: C. W. George, president; 
Harold FE. Lancaster. vice-president; 
Gordon Hayden, secretary; and Wil- 
liam Mannheimer, treasurer. 


= 


Dedicate Lever Memorial 

A memorial tablet to the late 
Viscount Leverhulme was _ recently 
unveiled at the London Museum by 
the Earl of Harewood. Lord Lever- 
hulme, as the donor of Lancaster 
House to the nation, provided the 


museum with its permanent home. 
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For Those Who Prefer Powdered Soap 


MODEL No. 33 — 


A new, modern, streamlined powdered soap dispenser with solid 
bronze body—theft proof bracket which may be installed with 
either screws or toggle bolts—crystal clear glass jar firmly 
, cemented into body—lock top. All metal parts chromium plated. 
| Patented agitator spring prevents soap from packing. Self- 
/ cleaning plunger dispenses almost any powdered soap and de- 
' livers a measured quantity at each stroke. This model offers the 
independent manufacturer and jobber, for the first time, a pow- 
dered soap dispenser of simple design, equal in quality to modern 
liquid soap equipment. Especially adapted for high-class instal- 
lations such as clubs, hotels, office buildings, theatres, etc. 


Distributor’s Price’.-.............. Dozen Lots $2.50 each 





MODEL No. 25 — 

A sturdy medium-priced dispenser equipped with a five-paddle rotor 
which will dispense any kind of powdered soap, including granulated, 
beads, flakes, and even pumice soaps without sticking or jamming the 
mechanism. The body and bracket are die cast in one piece, chromium 
plated and highly polished. Glass jar is firmly cemented into the body, 
topped with a black enamel screw cap. This model has been on the market 
for over 10 years, and thousands are in daily use, giving perfect satis- 
faction. 

SA MENERINDE, MAING 6 chia ve ovata uavels 16 46,4 alba els 8 ele ene Dozen Lots $1.75 each 





MODEL No. 31 — 


The heavy-duty powdered soap dispenser for factories, schools, service 
stations, and other places where dispensers get hard usage. The 18-gauge 
pressed steel body finished in White Vitreous Porcelain Enamel encloses 
the entire mechanism and installation screws, thus making it tamper and 
theft proof. The soap hopper has double the capacity of any powdered 
soap dispenser on the market. Each stroke of the plunger delivers a 
measured amount—equipped with agitator spring which keeps the soap 
from packing. This dispenser will dispense any kind of powdered soap 
including grit and pumice soaps, without jamming. 


Sep I og oo es cee wb dove ee caueeen Dozen Lots $2.75 each 





—SAMPLES— 


MANUFACTURING Samples of any or all models will be 
gladly sent you and billed at the dozen 
CORPORATION price. Try them with your own product 


for 30 days. If not satisfied, return 
them and the charge will be cancelled. 


15 East 26th Street 111-117 So. Garey St. i teenie 
New York City Los Angeles, Calif. jobbers only 
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Post Office Awards 
Newell - Gutradt Co... San 
Francisco. was awarded the contract 
for 32.500 Ibs. of toilet soap at 5.7c 
in a recent opening by the U. S. Post 
Office Dept... Washington, D. C. On 
100 doz.: chamois skins. American 
Sponge & Chamois Co. was awarded 
the contract at $9.012 f.o.b. New 
York City. On 150 doz. cotton mops. 
New York Association for the Blind 
was awarded the contract at $3.284 
f.o.b. Washington. 
¢ 
Low Treasury Dept. Bidders 
Crystal Soap & Chemical Co. 
was low bidder on 175 gallons of 
disinfectants at 50.le in a_ recent 
opening by the supply procurement 
division of the U. S. Treasury Dept. 
at Washington. On 45,000 Ibs. of 
laundry chip soap. S. Strunz & Son 
were low bidders at 5.8c. On 8,280 
cans of hand soap, Larkin Soap Co. 
was low bidder at 3.84c. Industrial 
Distributors were low bidders on 100 
quarts of floor oil at 12.5e. 
¢ 
Chicago Soap Awards 
Armour & Co. have been 
awarded a contract covering 2,540 
lbs. chip soap for the Chicago U. S. 
Army (Quartermaster at a price of 
7.02c per Ib. Kraft Chemical Co.. 
Chicago. awarded 26.000 lbs. trisodi- 
um phosphate at 2.15c. Amer. 
Sponge & Chamois Co.. New York, 
awarded 156 sponges at 36c ea. Im- 
perial Prods. Co.. Phila... awarded 
138 cans metal polish at 13.98c can. 
¢ 
P. & G. Plant Contract 
H. Manley. New York. has 
heen named by Procter & Gamble Co. 
to prepare plans for the new P&G 
plant to be built near Quincy. Mass.. 
which was announced last month. 
* 
Paint Remover Bids 
Among the low bidders on 
100 gals. paint and varnish remover 
for the Washington Post Office Dept. 


in a recent bidding were the follow- 
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ing: Chas. Citrin & Sons. Bklyn.. 
19.4c f.o.b. Bklyn.: Masco Chem. 
Co., Kearny. N. J.. 52c f.o.b. Kearny : 
and Woodfinishing Prods. Co.. New 
York. 52c f.o.b. New York. 
¢ 

Sodium Metasilicate Standard 

A tentative draft of a pro- 
posed federal specification for sodi- 
um metasilicate. pentahydrate, has 
just been prepared by the technical 
committee on detergents appointed 
by the U. S. Federal Specifications 
Executive Committee. It provides 
that sodium metasilicate, pentahy- 
drate. shall be a white uniform prod- 
uct in either the granular form or 
the crystalline form, as specified by 
the purchaser. and shall contain not 
less than 99 per cent of sodium sili- 
cate calculated as NaoSiO,.5H.O. It 
le- 


S 


must conform to the following 


tail requirements: 
Maxi- Mini- 
mum mum 
% % 
Sodium metasilicate, calcu- 
lated as Na.SiO,.5H.O... ... 99.0 
Total alkalinity to methyl 
orange indicator, calcu- 
lated as sodium oxide 


1 2) ) a eee eee es 30.0 29.0 
Total silica, as SiO......... 29.0 28.0 
Matter insoluble in water.. 0.2 
Residue retained on a No. 

TO SIGWO. Soc coiwic <a ces 10.0 


Comments or criticisms are 
requested to be sent promptly to F. 
W. Smither. chairman of the commit- 
lee. 

S 
Wants Soap Agency 

A firm located in San Juan. 
Puerto Rico. is interested in securing 
an agency for the sale of laundry 
soaps of American manufacture. Full 
particulars may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce. mentioning in- 
quiry number 8813. 

¢ 
Foragers Elect 

Foragers of America elected 
oficers at their annual meeting on 
December 28th held at their club- 
room in New York. The new officers 


are H, T. Georgi. Houbigant. presi- 
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dent; T. M. Hanlon. Caron, vice- 
president: and A. T. Connolly, Har- 
old F. Ritchie Co.. secretary and 
treasurer. Those elected to the board 
of governors for 1939-1940 are W. 
W. Neilson. Harold F. Ritchie Co.; 
F. L. Graham, De Villbiss Atomizer 
Co.; N. M. King. Lentheric; W. A. 
Conklin, Helfrich Laboratories; J. E. 
Curry, Ogilvie Sisters; and G. B. 
Dermody. Richard Hudnut. 
- 

Soap Employment Declines 

The index of employment in 
the soap industry as compiled by the 
U. S. Dept. of Labor registered 88.9 
for November 1938 as compared with 
93.2 for October 1938 and 92.6 for 
November 1937, The payroll index 
is also lower, showing 88.3 for No- 
vember 1938 compared with 94.8 for 
October 1938 and 93.4 for November 
1937. 

° 

Move Wollen Chem. & Supply 

Wollen Chemical & Supply 
Co., Paterson, N. J... suppliers of 
acids. chemicals, oils and soaps, re- 
cently purchased a building at Waite 
Street & Sixth Avente into which 
they have moved their offices and 


warehouse. 
. 7 


Plan New Woodbury Plant 

Andrew Jergens Co., Cincin- 
nati, manufacturer of “Woodbury” 
soap. is planning construction of a 
new Eastern plant to be located in 
New Jersey. for the manufacture of 
both Jergens and Woodbury prod- 
ucts. 

° 

Plan New Apex Plant 

Apex Soap & Sanitary Co. has 
recently made plans for the con- 
struction of a manufacturing and dis- 
tribution plant at 414-24 Bausman 
St.. Pittsburgh. The new unit will 
he equipped for the manufacture of 
soaps and cleaning materials. 

¢ 

New Location for R. Peltz 

R. Peltz Co.. Philadelphia. 
manufacturers and_ refiners’ sales 
representative, has recently moved its 
offices and warehouse to 36 Kenil- 


worth Street. 
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@ That’s why they can be so dependable on 


deliveries, through thick and thin...and 


it gives us one thing less to worry about.” 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Metal and Fibre Containers 
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The following trade-marks were 
published in the December issues of 
the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office in compliance 
with Section 6 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 20. 1905, as amended March 2, 
1907. Notice of opposition must be 
filed within thirty days of publica- 
tion. As provided by Section 14, fee 
»f ten dollars must accompany each 
notice of opposition. 


Trade Marks Filed 

THEsKo — This in solid let- 
ters describing soap. Filed by the 
Skat Co., Hartford. Conn.. Sept. 30, 
1938. Claims use since Jan. 1, 1938. 

Kitt-Em Sitick—This in solid 
letters with illustration of sprayer 
killing describing insect 
spray. Filed by Krom Laboratories, 
Kingston, N. Y., Aug. 11, 1938. 
Claims use since July 30, 1935. 

Acri-Dust—This in solid let- 
ters describing louse and flea pow- 
der. Filed by Murphy Products Co., 
Gouverneur, N. Y., Sept. 9, 1938. 
Claims use since July 1, 1937. 

Seuito-Rip—This in letters re- 
sembling script describing larvacide 
and repellent for mosquitoes. Filed 
by Andrew Wilson, Inc.. Springfield, 
N. J.. Sept. 16, 1938. 
since June, 1937. 

Empesco—This in solid let- 
ters describing cleanser. Filed by 
Milk Plant Specialties Corp., Ro- 
chester, N. Y., Sept. 20, 1938. Claims 
use since Aug. 29, 1938. 

Sta-Way—This in solid letters 
describing insect repellent lotion. 
Filed by National Carbon Co., New 
York. Sept. 22. 1938. 
since June 10, 1938. 

VeLvo—This in script letters 
with geometrical design describing 
floor wax. Filed by Hi-Glo Products. 
New York. March 31. 1938. Claims 
use since Dec. 23, 1937. 

VARSITY 
ters describing auto polish. Filed 
by Varsity Products Co.. Philadel- 
phia, April 4. 1938. Claims use 
since Feb. 1, 1938. 


insects, 


Claims use 


Claims use 


This in script let- 
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GrEASOLV—This in solid let- 
ters. the first and last letters being 


larger than the rest, with photo- 
graphs of ball and roller bearings 
describing cleaner for bearings. 
Filed by Sanesco Co., Philadelphia. 
Oct. 15, 1938. Claims use since Jan- 
uary 1937. 

Say Hura—This in solid let- 
ters with the word “Say” resembling 
Filed by 


Downey. 


script. describing soap. 
Sahuara Chemical Co., 
Calif.. Oct. 17, 1938. 
since Feb. 1, 1938. 
KoiLt-Ex—This in solid letters 
describing detergent. Filed by Pro- 
tectol Co.. Chicago. Oct. 3, 1938. 
Claims use since Sept. 21, 1938. 


Claims use 


1-SHot—This in solid letters 
describing flushing powder for closet 
bowls. Filed by Derris, Inc., New 
York. Aug. 18, 1938. Claims use 
since July 1, 1938. 

Dic-A-Datty — This in solid 
letters describing general household 
cleaner. Filed by Patent Cereals Co.. 
Geneva, N. Y., Sept. 12. 1938. 
Claims use since Aug. 19, 1938. 

Lustronot—This in solid let- 
ters describing washing powder. 
Filed by Minnesota Chemical Co., 
St. Paul. Oct. 13, 1938. Claims use 
since Aug. 25, 1938. 

Purco — This in solid letters 
describing detergent. Filed by Min- 
nesota Chemical Co., St. Paul, Oct. 
13, 1938. 
1938. 


Claims use since Aug. 13, 


Iso-PaR—This in solid letters 
within geometrical design describing 
germicidal preparation. Filed by 
Medical Chemicals, Inc., Baltimore, 
Oct. 5. 1938. Claims use since Sept. 
2, 1938. 

Birr — This in solid letters 
with drawing of a fist and the words 
“A Sure Knockout” describing floor 
wax. Filed by Biff Manufacturing 
Co., Pueblo, Col., July 11, 1938. 
Claims use since Oct. 1, 1926. 

ToirLeEx—This in outline type 
letters describing cleanser for toilet 
Filed by Hockwald Chemi- 


how Is. 
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cal Co., San Francisco, Sept. 27, 
1938. Claims use since Aug. 30, 
1935. 

Sanor — This in solid letters 
describing disinfectant. Filed by 
Rochester Germicide Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., Sept. 29, 1938. 
since Aug. 1, 1938. 

Rep Auto—This in solid let- 
ters above illustration of automobile 


Claims use 


describing automobile cleaning prep- 
arations. Filed by B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Jan. 5, 1938. Claims use 
since May 1, 1937. 

It’s O.K.—This in script let- 
ters on circular reverse plate describ- 
ing washing powder. Filed by Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Feb. 
16, 1938. Claims use since Mar. 10, 
1935. 

ALL-Wax—tThis in solid let- 
ters with advertising material for 
label describing automobile polish. 
Filed by Wax Products of New Jer- 
sey, Irvington. N. J., Dec. 24, 1937. 
Claims use since Jan. 1, 1935. 

Rip-O-Rat—This in solid let- 
ters below the word “Wilson’s” in 
script letters describing rat ex- 
terminator. Filed by Andrew Wilson, 
Inc.. Springfield, N. J., Aug. 27, 
1938. Claims use since March 1933. 

Soit-O-Gas — This in shaded 
letters below the word “Wilson’s” in 
script letters describing preparation 
applied to soil for destroying insects. 
Filed by Andrew Wilson, Inc.. 
Springfield, N. J., Aug. 27, 1938. 
Claims use since March 1933. 

Bac frot—This in solid let- 
ters describing disinfectant. Filed 
by Baird & McGuire, Holbrook, 
Mass., Sept. 15, 1938. 
since April 1, 1938. 


1-SHot—This in solid letters 


Claims use 


describing drain pipe cleaner. Filed 
by Derris, Inc., New York, Aug. 18, 
1938. Claims use since July 1, 1938. 

Bescour—This in stencil let- 
ters describing soap. Filed by Beach 
Soap Co., Lawrence, Mass., Oct. 3. 
1938. Claims use since July 11, 1938. 

METONE — This in solid let- 
ters describing soap. Filed by In- 
dustrial Soap Co., St. Louis, Oct. 3, 
1938. Claims use since Mar. 1, 1938. 


Lonpon House—This in Old 
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HIT or miss methods of selecting soda 
ash, caustic soda, caustic potash, and other 
alkalies you require for soap making have 
gone out of date. 

Today, there are five important require 
ments to be considered when you place your 


order for an alkali to be used for soap manu- 
facture or soap repackaged products .. . 


QUALITY — Solvay Alkali Quality is as- 


sured. As the oldest and larg- 
est American producer 
of alkalies, Solvay Al- 













FORM OF PRODUCT — The right type 


of product for your job. Not a compromise, 


Solvay Alkalies, where it makes a difference, 
are produced in various forms to meet your 
specific requirements. Send for the Solvay 
Products Book for information on sizes and 


strengths of Solvay products. 


UNIFORMITY — No hit or miss methods 

here—Solvay Alkalies are al 
ways as specified. They help 
you maintain consistently high 
production standards year in 
and year out. 


DISTRIBUTION — Three huge Solvay 
Alkali plants located in the heart of impor- 
tant industrial areas, and many local stock 
points assure efficient routing and prompt 
deliveries of all Solvay Alkalies. 


SERVICE — Have you a problem concern- 
ing the use or handling of alkalies? 
Solvay Technical Service Division, main- 
tained to help you, is at your service! 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


kalies have consistently Boston Cincinnati New Orleans Pittsburgh 
Charlotte Clevelanc New York St. Louis 
Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Syracuse 


established the standard 
for high quality in the 














souwAY |--------------~~-------- i 


alkali industry. se aveta 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION, 40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. | 






2 adbasolt Please send me a copy of the Solvay Preducts Book which 
will give me complete information on all Solvay Products. | 
I 
Name 
Firm | 
| 
Address | 
City State As | 
— | ——— ee eee — —_———— a cee 
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English letters with drawing of a 
man describing shaving soap. Filed 
by London House, Ltd., New York, 
Sept. 9, 1937. Claims use since Aug. 
10, 1937. 

Zie-GLo — This on_ reverse 
plate describing cleaning preparation. 
Filed by Pioneer Co., Louisville, 
Sept. 12, 1938. Claims use since 
July 7, 1937. 

Pino-KLEEN — This in solid 
letters describing powdered cleanser. 
The word “Kleen” is disclaimed apart 
from the mark. Filed by Acme 
Chemical Co., Milwaukee. Sept. 29, 
1938. Claims use since May 14, 
1929. 

Lin-Brite—This in shaded let- 
ters describing liquid cleaner com- 
pound. Filed by L. B. Kang, Los 
Angeles, Oct. 6, 1938. Claims use 
since July 9, 1938. 


a, en 


Trade Marks Granted 

362,060. Soap Powder. Tex- 
Ite Products Corp.. Brooklyn. Filed 
July 11, 1938. Serial No. 408,404. 
Published August 30, 1938. Class 4. 

362,066. Cleaner for China 
Plumbing Fixtures. Columbia Prod- 
ucts Corp., Washington, D. C. Filed 
July 14, 1938. Serial No. 408,494. 
Published August 30, 1938. Class 4. 

362,128. Shampoo. Cleanse- 
All Products Co., New York. Filed 
August 26, 1937. Serial No. 396,- 
760. Published September 6, 1938. 
Class 6. 

362,154. Polish and Wax for 
Floors. American Disinfecting Co., 
Sedalia, Mo. Filed December 10, 
1937. Serial No. 400.675. Published 
September 6, 1938. Class 16. 

362,172. Cleaner for Glass 
Surfaces. Anderson Co., Gary, Ind. 
Filed January 29, 1938. Serial No. 
102,458. Published September 6. 
1938. Class 4. 

362,182. Toilet Bowl Deo- 
dorant. Zoro Co., Chicago. Filed 
February 5, 1938. Serial No. 402.- 
733. Published August 30. 1938. 
Class 6. 

362,226. Cleaning Prepara- 
tion. Champicn Products Co., 
Orange. Mass. Filed May 2. 1938. 
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Serial No. 405,935. Published Sep- 
tember 6, 1938. Class 4. 

362,229. Soap. Hart Products 
Corp., New York. Filed May 4, 
1938. Serial No. 405,988. Pub- 
lished September 6, 1938. Class 4. 

362,260. Flea Powder. Polk 
Miller Products Corp., Richmond, 
Va. Filed May 21, 1938. Serial No. 
106,601. Published August 30. 1938. 
Class 6. 

362.350. Insecticide. Peru Spe- 
cialty Co., Peru, Ind. Filed June 21, 
1938. Serial No. 407.733. Published 
September 6, 1938. Class 6. 

362,411. Shaving Creams. 
James V. Lamorte, New York. Filed 
July 8, 1938. Serial No. 408,319. 
Published September 6, 1938. Class 4. 

362,424. Insecticides. Zip 
Manufacturing Co., Oklahoma City. 
Filed July 12, 1938. Serial No. 408.- 
131. Published September 6, 1938. 
Class 6. 

362,441. General Household 
Cleaner. General Household Neces- 
sities Co., Los Angeles. Filed July 
19, 1938. Serial No. 408.639. Pub- 
lished September 6, 1938. Class 4. 

362,460. Ant Bait. Lethelin 
Products Co., Wood Ridge, N. J. 
Filed July 27, 1938. Serial No. 408.- 
956. Published September 6, 1938. 
Class 6. 

362,461. Insecticide. Lethelin 
Products Co., Wood Ridge, N. J. 
Filed July 27, 1938. Serial No. 408,- 
957. Published September 6, 1938. 
Class 6. 

362,462. Tooth Cleaning Solu- 
tion. Howard W. Thomas, Aberdeen, 
S. Dak. Filed July 27, 1938. Serial 
No. 408,974. Published September 
6. 1938. Class 6. 

362,464. Powder to Kill Lice. 
Murphy Products Co., Gouverneur, 
N. Y. Filed July 28, 1938. Serial 
No. 409,006. Published September 
6, 1938, Class 6. 

362,466. Shampoos. J. Schan- 
zenbach & Co.. New York. Filed 
July 29, 1938. Serial No. 409,059. 
Published September 6, 1938. Class 6. 

362.615. Automobile Polish. 
Flare Laboratories, Chicago. Filed 
July 1, 1938. Serial No. 408,086. 
Published September 13. 1938. Class 
16. 
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362.616. Metal Polish. Flare 
Laboratories, Chicago. Filed July 1, 
1938. Serial No. 408,088. Pub- 
lished September 13, 1938. Class 4. 

362,622. Shaving Soap. Bruns- 
wig Drug Co., Los Angeles. Filed 
July 13, 1938. Serial No. 408,451. 
Published September 13, 1938. Class 
4. 

362,640. Glass Cleaner. Lin- 
den Chemical Co., Rahway, N. J. 
Filed July 28, 1938. Serial No. 
409,005. Published September 13, 
1938. Class 4. 

362,641. Cleansing Powders. 
Sunshine Soda Co., New York. Filed 
July 30, 1938. Serial No. 409,115. 
Published September 13, 1938. Class 
4. 

362,694. Chemical Cleaner for 
Glass. Anderson Co., Gary, Ind. 
Filed January 29, 1938. Serial No. 
402,461. Published September 20, 
1938. Class 4. 

362,711. Disinfectant. Andrew 
Mancuso, Kansas City. Filed March 
25, 1938. Serial No. 404,589. Pub- 
lished September 13, 1938. Class 6. 

362,775. Insecticides. Rohm & 
Haas Co., Philadelphia. Filed July 
2, 1938. Serial No. 408,167. Pub- 
lished September 13, 1938. Class 6. 

362,779. Soap. Elizabeth 
Gould, Brooklyn. Filed July 9, 
1938. Serial No. 408,345. Published 
September 20, 1938. Class 4. 

362,796. Insect Spray. Louisi- 
ana Drug Co., Opelousas, La. Filed 
July 19, 1938. Serial No. 408,651. 
Published September 13, 1938. Cl. 6. 

362,818. Dental Cream. Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City. 
Filed August 2, 1938. Serial No. 
409,158. Published September 13, 
1938. Class 6. 

362,823. Washing Fluid. Sol- 
vent Products Co., New York. Filed 
August 5, 1938. Serial No. 409,277. 
Published September 20, 1938. Cl. 4. 

362,989. Cleaning Prepara- 
tion. Prim Corp., St. Louis. Filed 
July 29, 1938. Serial No. 409,058. 
Published September 27, 1938. 
Class 4. 

363,013. Liquid Floor Wax. 
Krom Laboratories, Kingston, N. Y. 
Filed August 11, 1938. Serial No. 
409,474. 
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ALL LOOK ALIKE ON PAPER; 


but ... real merit is PROVEN by the way consumers order 


and reorder. 


By handling Clifton products exclusively wide- 
awake jobbers consistently increase their sales and 


profits. You can do likewise. 


Details for the asking on the complete line of soap 
bases, dispensers, deodorant cakes, disinfectants, 
waxes, polishes and kindred products. Inquire today 
from Clifton Chemical Co., 246 Front St., New York. 
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(As of January 3, 1939) 
EW YORK—tThere were 


a whole series of price 
changes in the list of soap and disin- 
fectant raw materials this period as 
suppliers adjusted their selling sched- 
ules for the new year’s business. 
Much of the aciivity was centered in 
the chemicai list which ordinarily is 
comparatively stable from month to 
month. For the most part the changes 
in quotations were to lower levels 
The oil and fat list changed only 
fractionally. with no definite trend 


apparent. 
CHEMICALS 


Carbon Tetrachloride 

A new basis of quoting on 
carbon tetrachloride and other dry 
cleaning solvents was announced last 
period by an important producer of 
these materials. Carbon tet quota- 
tions will in the future be on a gal- 
lon basis rather than on a pound 
basis. The new range on car lot 
quantities is from 6614 to 83c per 
gallon depending on the zone of de- 
livery. The Icl range is from 73c 
to $1.17 per gallon. 


Chlorine 

Producers of liquid chlorine 
in tanks announced a reduction of 15c 
per 100 Ibs. on 1939 deliveries this 
period. This the current 
range down to a basis of $2.00 to 
$2.85 per 100 lbs. 


brings 


Cresylic Acid 

Quotations on both the high 
and low-boiling grades of cresylic 
acid for 1939 were reduced sharply 
by producers last month. The reduc- 
tions are in the neighborhood of ten 
cents per gallon. U.S.P. cresol was 
dropped half a cent per pound and 
tar acid oils were lowered a cent 


a gallon. 


Naphthalene 
Crude domestic naphthalene 


for 1939 delivery will sell under 


January, 1939 


1938 levels as the result of a series 
of price changes just made public. 
The 74 deg. product was cut 10c per 
100 Ibs. and the 78 deg. 25c per 100 
lbs. 


Sodium Silicofluoride 


Reductions were announced 
last period in quotations on both for- 
eign and domestic sodium silicoflu- 
oride. The new schedule on domes- 
tic material is 1,¢ per lb. lower, the 


range being from 414 to 434c per Ib. 


OILS AND FATS 


Coconut Oil 

This market continued quiet 
with local quotations unchanged. On 
the west coast quotations on Manila 
tanks were reported to have declined 


about 14c per Ib. since last month. 


Olive Oil 

Prospects for olive oil pro- 
duction in the principal Mediterran- 
ean producing countries indicate a 
sharply curtailed crop this year, with 
a resulting advance in olive oil prices 
this period. The outlook now is that 
the 1938 crop will total only about 
700.000 short tons as compared with 
the 1937 crop which reached almost 
1.300.000 tons. 


Tallow 

The tallow market was quiet 
this period, with little change in 
quotations reported through the 
month. Offerings are reported light 
and the market currently exhibits a 


firmer tone. 


PERFUMING MATERIALS 


Citronelia Oil 

Both Java and Ceylon oils 
were several cents a pound lower this 
Ship- 
ment quotations are also said to be 
off. The current range is 34 to 36c 
on Java and 32 to 33c on Ceylon. 


period in an easier market. 


Geranium Oil 
Prices on all types of geran- 
ium oil were reduced quite sharply 


SOAP 


this period. The range on Algerian 
oc 


oil is now $2.8! 


Bourbon oil $2.50 to $2.85. 


to $3.50 and on 


Pennyroyal Oil 

Quotations on imported pen- 
nyroyal advanced sharply this period 
in the absence of substantial com- 
petition from domestic producers. 
Current figures are now 30c a pound 
higher than a month ago at a level 
of $1.90 to $2.00. 


@ = 


Oiticica Oil Stocks 

A note from the office of the 
American Attache in Rio de Janeiro 
states that the market for oiticica oil 
has been practically at a standstill 
Plants in the 


northern producing states of Brazil 


for several months. 


have either curtailed their operations 
At the end of No- 


vember the crop of oiticica seed on 


or closed down. 


hand was estimated at 20,000 tons, 
with a stock of oil on hand of ap- 
proximately 2,000 tons. The oiticica 
oil industry has been affected by the 
increased cost of the seed. To im- 
prove this situation. the government 
lifted the embargo on the exportation 
of the seed, which was placed a few 
years ago. However the quantity of 
oil exported from Brazil during the 
first 8 months of 1938 was consider- 
ably more than for the whole of 
1937. World Trade Notes on Chemi- 
cals and Allied Products 12, Decem- 
ber 10, 1938. 





cantina 


New “Drano” Agent 

Drackett Co., Cincinnati, has 
recently appointed Young & Rubi- 
cam, Chicago, to handle the advertis- 
ing of “Drano” and “Windex.” 


ry —_— 


Dearborn Chemical Appoints 

Dearborn Chemical Co., Chi- 
cago, has just appointed Fensholt 
Co. to handle the advertising of 
“No-Ox-Id.” 
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1838—1938 


100 years of honest trading without misrepresentation have 
proven to the consuming trade the dependability of the quality 
of the goods we have to offer. 





Castor Oil Olive Oil Foots Fatty Acids Tallow Modified Soda 
Cocoanut Oil Peanut Oil Lard Oils Grease Silicate Soda 
i Perilla Oil ; Lanolin Metasilicate 
>to ot 4 Oil iain Oil Neatsfoot Oil Caustic Soda Tri Sodium Phosphate ' 
— 4 ; Oleo Stearine Soda Ash Di Sodium Phosphate ' 
Palm Oil Sesame Oil Stearic Acid Caustic Potash Chlorphyll ; 
Palm Kernel Oil Soya Bean Oil White Olein Carbonate Potash “CEREPS” Superfatting 
Olive Oil Teaseed Oil Sal Soda Agent 
WELCH, HOLME & CLARK CO., Inc. 
563 GREENWICH STREET ESTABLISHED 1838 NEW YORK CITY 














CRESYLIC ACID —— FORMALDEHYDE 


AROMATICS 


Phenyl Ethyl Alcohol Phenyl Ethyl Acetate 
Methyl Acetophenone Amyl Cinnamic Aldehyde 
Acetophenone Benzyl Acetate 

Geranyl Acetate Benzophenone 

Yara Yara Nerolin 


For Soaps, Perfumes, Cosmetics, etc. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. CHARLES TENNANT G CO ‘CANADA: LTD 
NEW YORK, N. Y. TORONTO, CANADA 
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Minimum Prices are for car lots and large quantities. 


Chemicals 
Acetone, C. P., drums Ib. & 05% 
Acid, Boric, bbls., 99144% ton 106.00 
Cresylic, drums gal. 63 
Low boiling grade gal. .69 
Oxalic, bbls. lb. 10% 
Adeps Lanae, hydrous, bbls. Ib. 16 
Anhydrous, bbls. lb. 17% 
Alcohol, Ethyl, U.S.P., bbls. gal. 4.56% 
Complete Denat., SD 1, drums, ex. gal. OL 
Alum. Potash lump Lae lb. .036 
Ammonia Water, 26°, drums lb. .02 
Ammonium Carbonate, tech., bbls. . lb. .08 
Bentonite 1, works ton — 
Bentonite 2, works .ton — 
Bleaching Powder, drums 100 lb. 2.25 
Borax, pd., cryst., bbls., kegs ton 68.00 
Carbon Tetrachloride, car lots gal. 66146 
Bb. @: &. gal. 13 
Caustic, see Soda Caustic. Potash Caustic 
China Clay, filler ton 10.00 
Cresol, U.S.P., drums lb. 10 
Creosote Oil gal. 13% 
Feldspar ton 14.00 
(200 to 325 mesh) 
Formaldehyde, bbls. lb. .05 34 
Fullers Earth ton 10.00 
Glycerine, C. P., drums lb. 12% 
Dynamite, drums lb. — 
Saponification, drums lb. 081% 
Soap, lye drums lb. 07% 
Hexalin, drums lb. — 
Kieselguhr, bags ton — 
Lanolin, see Adeps Lanae. 
Lime, live, bbls. per bbl. — 
Mercury Bichloride, kegs. lb. 99 
Naphthalene, ref. flakes, bbls. lb. 0534 
Nitrobenzene (Wyrhane) drums lb. .08 
Paradichlorbenzene, bbls., kegs lb. 12% 
Petrolatum, bbls. (as to color) lb. .02% 
Phenol (Carbolic Acid), drums lb. 14% 
Pine Oils, bbls. gal. 46 
Potash, Caustic, drums lb. .07 
Flake lb. 07% 
Potassium Carbonate, solid lb. 06% 
Liquid lb. 03 
Pumice Stone, powder 100 lb. 3.00 
Rosins (600 lb. bbls. gross for net)— 
Grade B to H, basis 280 lbs. bbl. 4.75 
Grade K to N bbl. 5.25 
Grade WG to X bbl. 6.75 
Wood FF Spot bbl. 5.80 
Rotten Stone, pwd. bbls. lb. 01% 
Silica ton 20.00 
Soap, Mottled lb. 04% 
Olive Castile, bars lb. 22 
Olive Castile, powder lb. .28 
Powdered White, Neutral lb. .20 
Olive Oil Foot, bars, 68-70% lb. U9 
Green, U.S.P. lb. kl 
Tallow Chips, 88% lb. 07% 
Soda Ash, cont., wks., bags, bbls. 100 lb 1.08 
Car lots, in bulk 100 lb — 
Soda Caustic, cont., wks., solid 100 1b — 
Flake 100 Ib — 
Liquid. tanks 100 Ib — 


1939 


January 


suppliers and for varying quantities. 


Soda Sal., bbls. 100 lb. $1.10 
Sodium Chloride (Salt) ton 15.00 

$ 06% Sodium Fluoride, bbls. lb. 07% 

138.00 Sodium Hydrosulphite, bbls. lb. 16 
64 Sodium Silicate, 40 deg., drum 100 lb. 80 
mt Drums, 52 deg. wks. 100 1b. 1.40 
— Tar Acid Oils, 15-25% gal. 21 
19 Triethanolamine lb. .20 

4.61% Trisodium Phosphate, bags, bbls. Ib. .02 
33 Zine Oxide, lead free lb. .06% 
.039 Zine Stearate, bbls. Ib. 21 
02% 

12% 4 

16.00 Oils — Fats — Greases 

2 Babassu, tanks, futures lb. 06% 

74.00 Castor, No. 1, bbls. lb. 09% 
83 No. 3, bbls. Ib. .091%4 

1.17 Coconut (without excise tax) 

Manila, tanks, N. Y. lb. 031% 

25.00 Tanks, Pacific Coast, futures Ib. 02% 
10% Copra, bulk, coast lb. .0185 
14% Corn, tanks, mills Ib. 06% 

15.00 Cottonseed, crude, tanks, mill lb. .06 3% 

PSY, futures lb. 07% 
0614 Fatty Acids, 

30.00 Corn Oil, tanks lb. 07% 
13 Coconut Oil, Tanks lb. 08% 
an Cotton Oil, tanks lb. 07% 
“083% Settled soap stock Ib. 02% 
‘08. Boiled soap stock, 65% lb. .03 % 
30 Foots, 50% lb. .01%% 

25.00 Red Oil, bbls., dist. or sapon. Ib. .08 3% 

Tanks lb. 07% 

2.45 Stezric Acid, 

1.13 Double prsesed lb. 0 
.06 Triple pressed lb. 12% 
.09 Greases, choice white bbls., f.o.b. 

15% Chicago lb. 051% 
.03 % Yellow lb. 04% 
15% House lb. 04% 
59 Lard Oil. 
aad Extra, bbls. lb. 

1 F 
pike Extra, No. 1, bbls. Ib. 
0334 No. 2, bbls. Ib. _ 

400. Linseed, raw, bbls. Ib. 0850 
; Tanks, raw lb. .0790 

5.25 Boiled, 5 bbl. lots lb. .0930 

6.25 Oleo Oil, No. 1, bbls., N. Y. lb. 08% 

7.55 No. 2, bbls., N. Y. lb. 07% 

6.50 Olive, denatured, bbls., N. Y. gal. 92 

tt Foots, bbls., N. Y. lb. .07% 

i Palm, shipment Ib. 03 
26 = Palm Kernel, shipment lb. .0340 
93 Sesame Oil, dms. lb. 10% 
‘99 Soya Bean, domestic tanks, crude lb. 05% 
09% Sterine, oleo, bbls. lb. .06%4 
13% Tallow, special, f.o.b. plant lb. 05% 
08% City, ex. loose, f.o.b. plant lb. 055% 
1.35 Tallow oils, acidless, tanks, N. Y. lb. .08 

P+ Bbls. c/1 N. Y. Ib. 08% 

ry Teaseed Oil, crude lb. OT 

1.95 Whale, refined lb. .0770 

SOAP 


Price range represents variation in quotations from different 


$1.30 
15.60 
08% 
A 
1.20 
1.80 
.28 
22 
.03 
07% 
23 


Nom. 


10% 
10 


.02 3% 
Nom. 
.06 56 
Nom. 
07% 


.08 
0814 
07% 
.03 
.04 
0156 
Nom. 
Nom. 


hI 
13% 


05 
05 


.09 
.09 
08% 
.0870 
.0810 
.0950 


95 
07% 
Nom. 
Nom. 
05% 
O07 


07% 


0830 
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BENETCO 
DRUMS AND PAILS 


HAVE 


Constant Advertising Value 


It is only part of the 
job of these sturdy 
lithographed (or 
printed) STEEL 
CONTAINERS to 
carry your products 
safely and convenient- 
ly to your customers. 
They are built to take 
the hard knocks of 
shipping and handling 
without damage to the 
contents—and to pro- 
vide convenient ship- 
ping and dispensing 
containers. 


But more than that, 
they also keep your 
name and trademark 
constantly on display 
—helping you to IN- 
CREASE SALES. 


Give YOUR products 
the advantages of 
these DOUBLE- 
DUTY CONTAIN- 
ERS. 


Write for catalog and 
prices on Benetco Steel 
Drums and Pails that 
will exactly meet the 
production and market- 
ing needs of your 
products. 


WILSON & BENNETT MFG. CO. 


6528 SO. MENARD AVE., CHICAGO 


Eide, 











REFINED: WAXES 


CARNAUBA.. - 
, » ~CANDELILLA 


Lump and Flake form. 
Thin Flakes .. . 
Easily cut and saponified. 





ZINC OXIDE, U.S.P. 
Vieille Montagne 
Gold, White, Green and Red Seals 


CAUSTIC POTASH 

All American source of supply 
FLAKE * SOLID * GRANULAR ° 
BROKEN WALNUT * LIQUID — 
Various packages. 

Also SOLUTION OF U. S. P. 


Liquid Caustie Potash 


CAUSTIC SODA — An American 
Product made from American raw 


materials. 
7 


FLAKE * CRYSTALS ¢ SOLID °¢ 
LIQUID Packages of various sizes. 
e 


MIRBANE OIL—(Nitro Benzol) 
Prime Light Yellow 


e 
TAR ACID OILS—Various Strengths 


LANOLIN * GUMS * OLEIC ACID 
* AQUAPHIL 


INNIS. SPEIDEN & CO. 


Vianufacturers and Importers 











Phone: Republic 0200 ° 
= aes Dp. S NEW ORLEANS, sete ee 17 Liberty Street New York 
P : D 3-4700— LA. »> . x ° 
Cortlandt 7-0231 Phone: Galvez 2171 Phone: 340 BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y 
FACTORIES: JERSEY CITY, N. J., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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Essential Oils 


Almond, Bitter, U.S.P. 
Bitter, F. F. P. A. 
Sweet, cans 


Anise, cans, U.S.P. 

Bay tins 

Bergamot, coppers 
Artificial 


Birch Tar, rect. tins 
Crude, tins. 
Bois de Rose, Brazilian 
Cayenne 
Cade, cans 
Cajeput, native, tins 
Calamus, tins 
Camphor, Sassy, drums 
White, drums 
Cananga, native, tins 
Rectified, tins 
Caraway Seed 
Cassia, Redistilled, U.S.P. 
Cedar Leaf, tins 
Cedar Wood, light, drum< 
Citronella, Java, drums 
Citronella, Ceylon, drums 
Clove, U.S.P., tins 
Eucalyptus, Austl., U.S.P., cans 
U.S.P., tins 
Geranium, African, cans 
Bourbon, tins 
Turkish 
Hemlock, tins 
Lavender, U.S.P., tons 
Spike, Spanish, can- 
Lemon, Ital., U.S.P 
Cal. 


Lemongrass, native, cans 


Fennel, 


Linaloe, Mex., cases 
Nutmeg, U.S.P., tins 
Orange, Sweet, W. Ind., tins 
Italian cop 
Distilled 
Cal. 
Origanum, cans, tech 
Palmarosa 
Patchouli 


Pennyroyal, dom. 
Imported 


Peppermint, nat., cans 
Redis., U.S.P., cans 


Petitgrain, S. A., tins 
Pine Needle, Siberian 


Rose, Natural 
Artificial 


Rosemary, Spanish, tins 
drums 


Sandalwood, E. Ind., U.S.P. 


Sassafras, U.S.P. 
Artificial, drums 


Spearmint, U.S.P. 


Thyme, red, U.S.I' 
White, U.S.P. 


Vetivert, Bourbor 
Ylang Ylang, Bourbon 


January, 1939 


lb. 
lb. 
lb. 


OZ. 


(As of January 3, 1939) 


3.60 


97 


al 


9 7 


25 
80 


80 
95 
63 
.28 
34 
32 
.98 
35 
1.10 


2.85 
2.50 
1.90 


.60 


2.00 
1.05 


3.10 


— 


_ 


bo —_~ — dn 
moa wow wo oo 
anon © & 


4.75 


90 
36 


1.70 


.85 
85 


3.50 
3.00 


Nom. 
Nom. 


1.30 
1.85 


1.85 
1.00 
68 
.30 
36 
33 


37 
1.15 
3.50 


Aromatic Chemicals 


Acetophenone, C. P. 
Amy] Cinnamic Aldehyde 
Anethol 
Benzaldehyde, tech 

Us SF 


Benzyl, Acetate 
Alcohol 

Citral 

Citronella 

Citronello! 

Citronelly] Acetat« 

Coumarin 

Cymene, drums 

Dipheny] oxide 

Eucalyptol, U.S.P. 

Eugenol, U.S.P. 

Geraniol, Domestic 
Imported 

Geranyl Acetate 

Heliotropin 

Hydroxycitronellal 

Indol, C. P. 

Ionone 

Iso-Eugenol 

Linalool : 

Linalyl Acetate 

Menthol 

Methyl Acetophenone 
Anthranilate 
Paracresol 
Salicylate, U.S.P. 

Musk Ambrette 
Ketone 
Xylene 

Phenylactaldehyde 

Phenylacetie Acid 

Phenylethyl Alcohol! 

Rhodinol 

Safrol 

Terpineol, C. P., 1000 Ib. dr:. 
Cans a 

Terpiny] Acetate, 25 lb. cans 

Thymol, U.S.P. 

Vanillin, U.S.P. 

Yara Yara 


lb. 
lb. 
lb. 


$1.30 
2.00 
1.00 
.60 
85 
44 
63 
1.10 
75 
1.60 
4.50 
2.75 
90 
.50 
55 
.70 
.67 
2.00 
1.20 
1.80 
2.00 
2.00 
1.30 
3.00 
2.10 
1.35 
3.00 
2.50 
2.10 
4.50 
.35 
3.25 
3.40 
1.00 
2.25 
1.75 
2.70 
6.65 
50 
.23 
25 
77 
1.40 
2.10 
1.25 


Insecticide Materials 


Insect Powder, bbls. 
Concentrated Extract 
5 to 1 
20 to 1 
30 to 1 
Derris, powder—4‘; 
Derris, powder—5‘. 
Cube, powder—4% 


Cube, powder—5% 


Gums 


Arabic, Amb. Sts. 

White, powdered 
Karaya, powdered No. 1 
Tragacanth, Aleppo, No. 1 

Flake 


Waxes 


Bees. white 
African, bg:. 
Refined, yel. 
Candelilla, bgs. 
Carnauba, No. 1 
No. 2, N. C. 
No. 3, chalky 
Ceresin, yellow . 
Paraffin ref. 125-130 
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lbs. 


gal. 
gal. 
gal. 
lb. 
lb. 
Ib. 
Ib. 


lb. 
lb. 


Ib. 


lb. 
Ib. 


09 
12% 
14% 

2.40 
50 


37 


32% 
15% 
39 
34 
29 
08% 
.039 


$1.45 
2.25 
1.05 
.70 
.95 
49 
.68 
3.10 
80 
1.65 
7.00 
4.65 
1.25 
ba 
57 
2.15 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.20 
2.50 
2.13 
4.05 
4.25 
6.30 
2.25 
3.35 
3.00 
2.30 
6.00 
.o7 
3.65 
3.80 
1.25 
3.50 
3.00 
3.35 
13.00 
53 


.30 
1.00 
1.45 
2.35 
1.50 


30 


1.60 
5.75 
9.00 

35 


30 
35 


09% 
14 
23 


2.45 
1.00 


39 
.20 
30 
16 
Al 
35 
30 
1142 


.040 


57 
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Produclion Seclion 


A section of SOAP devoted to the technology of oils, fats, and soaps published 


prior to Jan. 1, 1932, as a separate magazine under the title, Oil & Fat Industries. 





Shaving Soaps and Creams 


REVIEW of shaving 
soaps and creams 
shows that many 

patents have been issued in the last 
few years and continue. to be issued 
in this field. The fat components 
most commonly called for are stearic 
acid and coconut oil. Some high- 
class products are made with myris- 
tic acid, which has a less irritating 
effect on sensitive skin than coconut 
oil soaps. Olive oil, paraffin oil, par- 
afin wax, sperm oil, oleic acid. and 
several other fats have also been 
used. Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation in U. S. Patent 1.979,- 
385. show how a high per cent of 
mineral oils can be used. The use of 
up to 90 per cent of fatty alcohol 
sulfates is covered by T. Th. Bohme 
A.B. in U. S. Patent 2.061.468. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet give a meth- 
od in French Patent 810.847 accord- 
ing to which coconut oil and glyc- 
erine are sulfonated with fuming 
sulfuric acid, with or without the 
presence of alkali. The sulfonation 
product of the monoglyceride of 
coconut-oil fatty acids constitutes 45 
per cent of the shaving cream. 
Turner. in British Patent 429.- 
786, prepares a shaving agent by 
heating a mixture of 10 parts of 
stearic acid with 10 parts of sul- 
fonated train oil, to which two parts 
of glycerine and 30 parts of water 
may be added. Henkel & Cie. in a 
number of patents. superfat a soap 
cream of the usual fat composition 


with seven per cent of dodecylamine 
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or five per cent of a mixture of 
nonyl- undecyl- tridecyl and _penta- 
decyl ketones. This gives a cream 
having an extremely stable although 
not very copious lather. To prevent 
drying and to give a smooth feeling 


on the skin, many shaving products 


contain a fairly high percentage of 


elycerine, 

The principal basic constit- 
uents used are caustic soda and 
caustic potash. although increasing 
amounts of milder bases are begin- 
ning to be used. J. Gelert-Nielsen in 
Norwegian Patent 56,620 and G. D. 
Gettemiiller in U. S. Patent 1,991.- 
501 saponify with an excess of am- 
monia. Evolution of the excess is 
hindered by cooling. A_ shaving 
cream consisting of an extract of 
flaxseeds prepared with hot water 
with the addition of soda ash, am- 
monia. or a mixture of the two, is 
described in Canadian Patent 341.- 
238. Numerous patents refer to the 
use of alkylolamines, particularly 
triethanolamine. Triethanolamine can 
he used to replace glycerine, because 
of its hygroscopic character and its 
softening effect on the hair. F. Kalle 
& Co. used in place of glycerine a 
mixture of one part of Tylose. two 
parts of triethanolamine and seven 
parts of water. 

Phosphates are also used. 
J. Augustin adds 0.3-0.5 per cent of 
sodium metaphosphate to a shaving 
cream and 0.6-1 per cent to shaving 
soap to increase lathering power. 
Shaving liquids and brushless shav- 
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ing creams containing 0.5-1 per cent 
of metaphosphate show increased 
ability to soften the beard quickly. 
Metaphosphate also has a favorable 
action on the skin and on open 
scratches. Lamepones, which are con- 
densates of protein decomposition 
products with fatty acids. have a 
water-softening effect. Borates and 
even magnesium salts are compon- 
ents of some patented products. A 
shaving agent containing one kg. of 
magnesium carbonate, 230 g. of al- 
kali soap. 12 ce. of caustic soda, 
60 cc. of water. 40 ¢. of sodium acid 
sulfite. 314 ce. of citric acid solu- 
tion, 35 cc. of aluminum acetate and 
18 @. of gelatin, is described by 
Ktablissement Pilex in French Patent 
800.548. V. Dzialoschinsky in Nor- 
wegian Patent 56,191, mixes 1000 
parts of magnesium superoxide at 
room temperature with 200 parts of 
very finely ground lactose, 100 parts 
of gum arabic and five parts of hy- 
drogen peroxide carbamid, to make 
a shaving product. The magnesium 
superoxide can be replaced by sodi- 
um peroxide or barium peroxide. 
Gum arabic. tragacanth or saponine 
is used as emulsifying agent in Ger- 
man Patent 604,774. Organic com- 
pounds sometimes mentioned are 
casein and cetyl alcohol. 
Experiment has shown that 
non-lathering shaving creams with a 
lower pH value. in the neighborhood 
of seven, attack razor blades very 
much less than do alkaline lathering 


shaving creams having a pH in the 
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neighborhood of 9.4. A series of ex- 
periments proved that addition of 
chromates to the cream protects razor 
blades to such a degree that they can 
be used three times as long. Bi- 
chromates, perchromates, peroxides. 
perchlorates, perborates and_per- 
manganates behave in the same way 
(French Patent 788,572). The addi- 
tion of such compounds doesnot 
harm the skin. 

Some precautions in making 
ordinary shaving soaps may be men- 
tioned. A good grade of coconut oil 
should require no further purifica- 
tion. Stearic acid should generally 
be melted and treated with steam to 
remove impurities and odorous ma- 
terials, then used immediately for 
saponification. Vessels of enamel. 
nickel - plate, 
Monel metal are recommended. Shav- 
ing soap should be crutched in a 
more moist condition and at a lower 


A few 


chromium - plate or 


temperature than toilet soaps. 


formulas follow: 


Shaving Soaps 
(CANADIAN PATENT 332,123) 


Stearin ...... 4500 g. 
Lanolin ..... 877 g. 
Triethanolamine 145 g. 
Borax .... 145 g. 
Carbitol .. 300 cc. 
Water 18000 cc. 
Aromol .. 14 cc. 
Rose-geranium 113.2 g. 


(NORWEGIAN PATENT 56,620) 


Stearic acid . 50 g. 
Glycerine .... 37.5 g. 
Ammonia, 25 per cent. 15 cc. 
eee 120 cc. 
Buttermilk, pretreate »d ; 30 ce. 
Soap powder .. 5% 


Color and perfume 


Shaving Creams 
(U. S. PATENT 1,979,385) 


Parts 
Stearic acid . 15. 
Triethanolamine ... 0.75 
Diethylglycolmonoethy! ‘ether 8 
Menthol ... 0.75 
Alcohol 0.5 
Water 75. 

(U. S. PATENT 2,085,733) 

Parts 
Cellulose alkyl ether 27.7 
Glycerine ......... ; 5 
Sodium lauryl] sulfate me 1 
Mineral oil .. 15 
Menthol .... , 0.1 
Bergamot oil 0.2 
Water - ; 2 


The method of preparation of 
the creams depends on the nature of 
the fat components. An emulsion of 


fat. lye and water can be stirred 
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together by the semi boiled process, 
or a cream-concentrate can be pre- 
pared much in the same manner as 
for soap, after which the ground 
mass is allowed to swell water. 
G. v. Krueger. Fette und Seifen 45, 
Sea ¥" (1938). 





OFF-COLOR SOAP? 


In spite of all the work on 
the prevention of soap discol- 
oration, it is still a common 
complaint among soapers. A 
resume of the recent experi- 
ences of soap experts with 
discolored soaps written by 
Joseph M. Vallance of Lon- 
don will be published in an 
early issue of SOAP. Watch 
for it! 











Rosin in Soap 

The production and consump- 
tion figures of rosins show that the 
soap industry continues as a large 
user of rosins, the paper industry 
using more and the paint and var- 
nish industry less than the soap in- 
dustry. Advantages obtained by the 
incorporation of rosins in soap are 
that they give it a waxy property 
which prevents cracking; they facili- 
tate lather formation; and they in- 
solubility. The 


only replace more costly fatty mate- 


crease rosins not 
rials but contribute to the good qual- 
ity of the 


rosin-containing soap has good de- 


soap. The lather from 
tergent power and a gentle action on 
the skin, which justifies inclusion of 
small amounts of rosins in_ toilet 
soap. Les Matieres Grasses 30, 250 
(1938). 
Sl 
Shaving Creams 
A typical shaving cream which 
is inexpensive to make and which is 


of reasonably good quality. contains 
the following: 

Parts by 

Weight 
Coconut oi] ....... ; +0 <n 
Tallow, best quality............. 3% 
Potassium carbonate Shisiohe,c ean 
GHOCRTING: ov. 66k ; ; 5 
Caustic potash, 41° Be. itt . 8 
Caustic soda, 36°Be.............. 1 
NR arcs oleae be Saad awh 34 
The cream is made by semiwarm 


emulsification of the fats and lyes. 


the mass being then left for an hour 
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or more to thicken and saponify. 
The pearl ash is subsequently 
crutched or mixed in, in hot solution. 
until a smooth uniform cream is ob- 
tained. The glycerine is best added 
by means of steady milling or stir- 
ring.—not beating. when the cream 
is quite cold. 

A brushless 
may be based on the following: 


shaving cream 


Parts by 

Weight 
Stearic acid, triple eee i eee 
Cetyl alcohol : 1.0 
Lanolin .... 1.2 
Caustic potash, solid. >, ee 
Glycerine . << 
Perfume : . ‘OS 
WPROEE? ks Utne b aoe eres wena 70.5 


It is a good plan to incorporate as 
much water as the product will rea- 
sonably stand, to facilitate shaving. 
The procedure consists of melting 
together the first 3 items and care- 
fully heating to 65-70°C., together 
with the glycerine. Caustic potash 
dissolved in hot water is then run 
in at the same temperature, emulsi- 
fication being facilitated by means of 
brisk stirring. When the cream has 
thickened uniformly it should be run 
into earthenware, stainless-steel or 
Monel-metal containers to cool. After 
standing overnight. the perfume is 
incorporated and the cream stirred. 
kneaded or milled until it is of the 
right consistency for filling tubes. 

A formula for a liquid shav- 


ing cream is as follows: 


Parts by 

Weight 
Stearic acid ESS rie ca east 9.0 
Triethanolamine oak 1.5 
MONRO) os 33 Sas. Oasgconce pews 8.0 
Cetyl alcohol : Rea ee See 
Lanolin, anhydrous ee . 2&0 
Mineral oil . Ee 
RRS te rt ear et <oee. Sene 


{small proportion of quince-seed 
mucilage may be incorporated for its 
combined _ stabilizing action and 
pleasant sensation on the skin. S. P. 
Jannaway. Perfumery & Essential 
Oil Record 29, 354-60 (1938). 
pon 

Hexalin Soap 

A liquid soap can be made 
more economical in use and given 
improved detergent powers by the 
incorporation of hexalin. As a suit- 
able composition, add to a solution 
of 10 parts of, Marseilles soap in 200 
parts of water, 10.5 parts of hexalin 
or methyl hexalin. Ohl. Allgemeine 
Oel- und Fett-Ztg. 35, 339 (1938). 
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Sulfonation Products 

High molecular-weight fatty 
alcohols or naphthene alcohols are 
treated with excess of concentrated 
sulfuric acid in the presence of ex- 
cess of indifferent aliphatic halogen- 
ated or nonhalogenated hydrocar- 
bons. especially alpha, beta-dichloro- 
ethane. as solvent, at temperatures 
up to 45° C., to give sulfonation 
products. Henkel & Cie. G.m.b.H. 

pay 


German Patent No. 661.883. 


=r 


Heating of Stored Soap 

Heat development in stored 
svap due to compressive swelling 
leads to a musty odor and may ulti- 
mately cause charring of stored soap 
powders and flakes. Such heat devel- 
opment is favored (1) by subjection 
of the soap, which is undergoing 
swelling due to water absorption. to 
pressure by overlying soap, (2) by 
intimate mixing of very finely di- 
vided wet and dry soap, and (3) by 
too high a storage temperature. Ac- 
cordingly freshly made soap flakes 
should be cooled in thin layers with 
free ventilation before packing. Mix- 
ing flakes of a different water con- 
tent in silos should be avoided. H. 
Zilske. Seifensieder-Ztg. 65, 17-19, 
18-9, 56-7 (1938). 


sasceaasick I citar alan 


Fatty Acid Esters 
Fatty acid esters of high mo- 
lecular weight can be prepared by 
controlling the usual process of hy- 
drogenation by which fatty acids are 
reduced to fatty alcohols. Certain 
agents, of which a sulfur derivative 
of quinoline is one, modify the ef- 
fect of the hydrogenation catalyst in 
this way. What happens is that part 
of the fatty acid is reduced to alco- 
hol, that is, part of the —-COOH 
vroups present are changed to 
CH,OH. The high molecular- 
weight alcohol then reacts with re- 
maining fatty acid to form an ester 
of fatty alcohol with fatty acid. A 
phosphorus derivative of oleic acid 
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does the same thing. Fatty alcohols 


can be obtained from the esters by 

saponification. The method is pat- 

ented by Boehme Fettchemie G.m. 

b.H. in German Patent No. 659.495. 

Les Matieres Grasses 30, 248 (1938). 
-¢ 


Sudsing Agent 

Sudsing and detergent agents 
are made by reacting an aliphatic 
alcohol containing 10-22 carbon 
atoms with a solid reagent consisting 
of the reaction product of chlorosul- 
fonic acid on a metal salt of the 
group consisting of chloride and sul- 
fate. The metal should be one which 
forms in the reaction a salt of the 
sulfuric ester of the alcohol. which 
is soluble in water. Proctor & Gam- 
ble Co. of Canada. Ltd. Canadian 
Patent No. 377.307. 

7. 

Hard Water Soaps 

When soaps derived from 
polyethylenic fatty acids. that is, 
fatty acids having two or more 
ethylenic groups such as_ linoleic 
acid, are incorporated with phos- 
phates of alkali metals such as tri- 
sodium phosphate or disodium phos- 
phate, the resultant product gives 
rise to little or no precipitation of 
insoluble soaps in hard water. Such 
soaps are produced in a form which 
will ensure rapid solubility in water. 
The ratio of orthophosphates, cal- 
culated as anhydrous salts, to fatty 
acids, is from 1:10 to 1:4. A small 
percentage of saturated fatty acids 
may also be present. Lever Brothers 
Ltd., Richard Thomas and Henry B. 
Oakley. British Patent No. 492.719. 


Oi iescrcmecect 





New Soap Substitute 

Sulfanole P.B., made by the 
Warwick Company. Warwick, R. I.. 
is used for soaping, scouring, boiloff 
and dyeing operations. It is a soap 
substitute claimed to possess proper- 
ties normally associated with sul- 
fated fatty alcohols. It is said to be 
resistant to acid, alkali, hard water 
and metallic salts, and very efficient 
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as a detergent, with excellent rinsing 
speed. The claim is made that it will 
markedly reduce the cost and in- 
crease the efficiency of any operation 
in which soap is usually employed. 
{m. Dyestuff Reporter 27, 680 
(1938). 
sical 

Soapless Hand Paste 

A hand-washing paste with- 
out soap is made from 100 grams of 
quillaja bark heated with 300 grams 
of water on the steam bath. After 
half an hour the extract is poured 
off. It will amount to about 200 
grams. This is mixed with equal 
parts of kaolin and tale to give a 
thick paste, and is perfumed with 
benzaldehyde. Such a material made 
without soap must have emulsifying 
properties and must be plastic. As 
with soap pastes, trisodium phos- 
phate, sodium metaphosphate, fatty 
alcohol sulfates, Lamepones, and 
various abrasives other than those 
mentioned may be added. Seifen- 
sieder-Ztg. 65, 765 (1938). 
. 








Gum Tragacanth in Soap 

Many filling agents are used 
in soap in Germany. While gum 
tragacanth may possibly be consid- 
ered in this class, only a very small 
amount can be used. Soaps which 
appear to be too soft can be given 
more body by the addition of a little 
tragacanth, which also produces a 
milder better lather. For 100 kg. of 
soap 0.28-0.5 kg. if tragacanth is 
suficient, mixed with 1 kg. of glye- 
erine. The flakes are allowed to soak 
in water for several hours before use 
and then passed through a nonrust- 
ing sieve to remove any solid mate- 
rial. Florentin. Riechsto ffindustrie 13, 
176-80 (1938). 

ee 

Lather Shaving Cream 

A shaving cream giving a 
good leather is made from 30 parts 
of stearin, 11 of coconut oil, 17 of 
50° Be. caustic potash, 10 of  glyc- 
erine, sp. gr. 1.23, and 32 parts of 
water. If desired the 32 parts of 
water may be replaced by 30 parts 
of water and two parts of triethanol- 
amine oleate. Seifensieder-Zig. 65, 
706 (1938). 
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New Combination Machine 
Consisting of 
3” PLODDER 


& ROLL MILL 
10° DOUBLE HEAD PLODDER 


Cut your manufacturing costs through the use of this new combination milling and 
plodding machine. Saves power as one 20 H.P. motor drives the combination. With 
two passes, making a 2! ounce cake, the combination machine has a capacity 
of 400 pounds per hour. The machine weighs 7000 pounds and takes up a mini- 


mum amount of floor space—6 6” x 10. Write us for further particulars. 


HOUCHIN MACHINERY CO. 


HAWTHORNE NEW JERSEY 
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Dry-cleaning Aid 

A mixture of isopropanola- 
mines. | (CH,CHOHCH,),.N].  con- 
taining mono-, di-, and triisopropanol- 
amines is made by the Carbide and 
Carbon Company. The product is 
liquid at room temperature and 
forms stable, nondarkening soaps 
that are excellent emulsifying agents. 
These soaps are completely soluble 
in hydrocarbons such as mineral oil. 
naphtha and gasoline at concentra- 
tions below 2 per cent. This better 
hydrocarbon solubility and color sta- 
bility makes them of special interest 
in dry-cleaning soaps and_ soluble 
oils. Am. Dyestuff Reporter 27, 677 
(1938). 

ewe, yaa 

Fatty Acid Liquid Soap 

Liquid soap may be prepared 
from fatty acids by the semiboiled 
process. For a 15 per cent liquid 
soap use 12 parts of coconut-oil or 
palm-kernel fatty acids or a mixture 
of these, three parts of distilled olein 


or castor-oil, peanut-oil, soybean-oil 


= 


or sesame-oil fatty acids. eight parts 
of 50° Be. caustic potash, 77 parts 
distilled or soft water. one part 


0 
of potassium chloride and 0.2-0.5 
parts of perfume. After saponifica- 
tion and before addition of water, 
the soap is adjusted to weak alkalin- 
ity and tested for complete saponifi- 
cation. It is then diluted and allowed 
to clarify for 10-14 days at a low 
temperature. It is then filtered. Seif- 
ensieder-Ztg. 65, 706 (1938). 
cdienicy 

Textile Assistants 

Urethans useful as textile as- 
sistants are made by causing chloro- 
carbonic esters of abietinols to react 
with aliphatic or aromatic amino- 
carboxylic acids. aminosulfonic acids 
or amine-sulfuric acid esters. If the 
products are not water-soluble they 
may be made so by sulfonation. I. 
G. Farbenindustrie A.-G. British 
Patent No. 484.683. 

scieetes Mitagaiiiat 

Sulfonie Acids 

Chlorides of higher aliphatic 
acids or of naphthenic or resin acids 
are sulfonated. and the temperature 
of the mixture is raised to above 
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10°C. before the products are 
washed, and if desired, neutralized. 
Products which are stable to hard 
water and are useful as emulsifying 
and washing agents are obtained. 
Oranienburger Chemische Fabrik A.- 
G. German Patent No. 662.182. 


° 
Washing Agents 
Products that have washing. 
foaming and emulsifying properties 
are prepared by treating aliphatic 
oxido sulfonic acids having not more 
than six carbon atoms with fatty. 
resin or naphthenic acids having a 
carbon chain of at least eight carbon 
atoms. In an example. dry sodium 
2. 3 - oxidopropane - | - sulfonate, di- 
luted with sodium chloride, is heated 
with molten technical stearin. Fried- 
rich Steinfels A.-G. British Patent 
No. 486.850. 


Soap Cover 

A pliable cover is so designed 
as partially to cover a soap cake. 
leaving one end of the soap free for 
use. The cover is made in such a 
way that it can be rolled back gradu- 
ally as the free end of the soap is 
used up. without slipping off the 
soap. This is accomplished by hav- 
ing peripheral flutings in the cake of 
soap and a means of holding the 
sheath over these flutings. Claude 
Isaac Meyer. Canadian Patent No. 
377.889-377.890. 

=e 

Distilling Unsaturated Oils 

Animal or vegetable oils such 
as perilla, linseed. walnut. poppy- 
seed. soybean. sunflower, candle-nut. 
corn, cottonseed, fish oils rich in un- 
saturates such as salmon. sardine. 
menhaden and cod liver. are sub- 
jected to high-vacuum distillation to 
obtain a fraction free from proteins 
and rancid products and having an 
iodine value greater than 100. Short- 
path high-vacuum distillation is pre- 
ferred. Hydrogen may be bubbled 
through the oil prior to distillation. 
the oil then being degassed in an 
apparatus heated to 100° C. and 
evacuated to a pressure of 100 mm. 
of mercury. Kenneth C. D. Hickman. 
British Patent No. 485.549. 
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Hollow Soap 

A soap cake is made in hol- 
low form to increase its size and ren- 
der it buoyant. It is made of best 
quality toilet soap stock and is in- 
tended for small cakes for individual 
service. as in hotels and_ bathing 
establishments. where the cake is 
used only once. or a few times at 
most. In this way a cake is prepared 
at less cost but still serves the same 
purpose as a solid cake of much 
greater weight. Ruel Jones. British 
Patent No. 492.171. 

ee 

Detergent 

A fatty oil or fatty acid such 
as coconut oil fatty acid is caused 
to react with beta-methylglycerine or 
beta-methylglycidol and fuming sul- 
furic acid, the proportions of the 
reagents being chosen to obtain a 
monoglyceride, a substance of the 


monosulfate type and an excess of 


sulfuric acid. Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co. French Patent No. 827.544. 
Sentinel 


Treating Raw Oils 

By treating fatty oils so as to 
remove mucilaginous substances be- 
fore alkali refining, it is possible to 
decrease oil losses during the refin- 
ing process. to facilitate more effec- 
tive decolorization and to produce 
lighter colored soap stocks. The re- 
moval of mucilaginous substances is 
essentially a process of coagulating 
a colloidal dispersion in oil of non- 
oily substances of high molecular 
weight. Solutions of acids or of 
barium hydroxide or other chemicals 
can be used for this. M. Singer. 
Seifensieder-Ztg. 65, 357-9. 375-7 
(1938). 

° 

Fats from Sugar 

Fats were made from sterile 
molasses experimentally by spreading 
the latter out in trays in a very thin 
layer and inoculating with Endomy- 
ces vernalis at 20° C. Because of the 
cost of trays and the unreliability of 
the process, commercial adaptation 
was abandoned. H. Fink. H. Haehn 
and W. Hoerburger. Listy Cukrovar. 
56, 319-20 (1938): through Chem. 
Abs, 
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Additions to Mercerizing Lye 
A reaction product of nitric 
acid with an unsaturated fatty acid, 
or a reduction product thereof, is 
added to iyes that already contain 
phenols and also wetting agents nor- 
mally insoluble in the lyes such as 
hydrogenated aromatic compounds. 
In an example, a nitration product 
of oleic acid, crude cresol and cyclo- 
hexanol are added to a mercerizing 
lye; in another, a nitration product 
of oleic acid that has been reduced 
with sulfur dioxide, crude cresol and 
naphthenic acid are used. I. G. Far- 
British 


benindustrie A.-G. Patent 


No. 486,973. 





Shaving Cream Specification 

A new U.S. government speci- 
fication for shaving soap and shaving 
cream has just been prepared by a 
technical committee appointed by 
the Federal Specifications Executive 
Committee. This specification which 
is FFF-C-641 will soon be ready for 
promulgation and will become ef- 
fective not later than May 15, 1939. 
Copies of the complete specification 
may be secured from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 
D. C., at five cents each. 

Three classes of shaving soap 
are considered,—cake, stick and pow- 
der. Two classes of cream are in- 


cluded.—lather and brushless. 


SHAVING SOAP 
Type I 


Material specifications provide 
that shaving soaps shall be high- 
grade products free of caustic alkalin- 
ity that yield a heavy, creamy lather 
that will remain moist upon the face 
until the shaving is completed. In the 
case of class B (stick), the soap shall 
adhere to the face when the stick is 
moistened and rubbed thereon. In the 
case of class C (powder), the mate- 
rial shall be free-flowing and shall not 
cake in the container. 

Lather cream, shall be a soft, 
uniform cream or paste free from free 
alkali. It shall be of such consistency 
that it will not flow from the tube 
without pressure, not require undue 
pressure to extrude it, and not lose 
its form when extruded from the tube. 
It shall distribute well into the 
bristles of a shaving brush and shall 
yield a heavy, creamy lather that will 
remain moist upon the face until the 
shaving is completed. 

Brushless cream, shall be a 
soft, uniform cream or paste free 
from free alkali. It shall remain soft 
in the tube and shall spread easily. 

General requirements demand 
that shaving soap of all three classes, 
as well as lather cream, must conform 
to the following test for lathering 
characteristics: 

Lathering—Shake 100 ml of a 
0.2 per cent (based on the nonvolatile 
matter) solution of the soap (type I, 
classes, A, B, and C and type II, class 
A) in distilled water at room tem- 
perature in a stoppered, 200-ml grad- 
uated cylinder 30 times in 15 seconds, 
and let stand at room temperature for 
1 hour. The volume of foam above the 
liquid shall extend to the top of the 
cylinder and shall not decrease more 
than 10 per cent of its original vol- 
ume in 1 hour. 

Important items in the detail 
requirements are summarized in the 
following tables 


Classes A and B 
cake and stick 
Mini- Maxi- Mini- Maxi- 
mum mum mum mum 


Class C powder 


Percent Percent Percent Per cent 


Matter volatile at 105° C.........ccccvcscescs — 10 — 

Matter insoluble in hot 95% ethyl alcohol..... 8 _ 8 
eae. nls os wre wikis awalace None _ None 
Free fatty acids (calculated as stearic acid) .. — 1.0 — 1.0 
Matter insoluble in hot distilled water....... A — 4 
Anhydrous soap (calculated as potash —_ 87 = 96 — 
Amount passing a No. 20 sieve or — _ 100 — 


SHAVING CREAM 
Type II 


Class A lather Class B brush- 


cream less cream 
Mini- Maxi- Mini- Maxi- 
mum mum mum mum 


Percent Per cent Percent Per cent 


Moisture (xylol distillation method).... — 50 — 70 
Matter insoluble in hot 95% ethyl alcohol..... — = _ — 
Be, on se Rl a ee Wi nackie ka oes - None --- None 
Free fatty acids (calculated as stearic acid) . - 6.5 15 —_ 
Matter insoluble in hot distilled water........ — 3 _ — 
Anhydrous goap (calculated as potash soap) 40 . — — 
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To Change Patent Procedure 

A number of proposals for 
changes in the procedure followed 
by the U.S. Patent Office in consider- 
ing patent applications are currently 
under consideration by the advisory 
committee to the U. S. Secretary of 
Commerce. Some of these proposals 
may be modified considerably before 
adoption, according to Paul D. Boone, 
patent attorney. Natl. Press Bldg., 
Washington. The proposed changes, 
37 in all, are summarized by him as 


follows: 


Proposed Procedure for Oppositions in 
Granting Patent 

No. 5. On the publication date the 
application (for patent) is published, 
and printed copies become available 
at ten cents per copy. 

No. 7. The application file re- 
mains secret until the date of the 
patent. 

No. 8. During three months after 
the date of publication, anyone may 
file one or more oppositions to the 
grant of part or all of the proposed 
monopoly (patent). 

No. 10. A_ notice of opposition 
must be accompanied by the opposi- 
tion of five dollars. 

No. 12. Prior patents or publica- 
tions cited in an opposition notice 
must be accompanied by a copy of 
the item cited, and full data as to the 
time and place that the item became 
effective as prior art. 

No. 13. Allegations of prior in- 
vention, prior knowledge and use, and 
public use or sale must be shown by 
affidavits filed with the opposition. 

No. 14. Inter - partes allegations 
are based only on opposer’s patent 
application filed at or before the fil- 
ing of the opposition notice, and such 
application must contain the claims 
opposed and must contain the appli- 
eant’s statutory oath as to such 
claims. 

No. 20. If any oppositions have 
been filed, the examiner studies them 
all promptly, in the same manner 
as if he had discovered the evidence 
and renders his decision thereon with- 
out notifying the applicant of the 
grounds of opposition, without a hear- 
ing, and without the filing of briefs. 

No. 23. If the examiner sustains 
an opposition in whole or in part, he 
writes a brief office action and sends 
a copy to the applicant. The opposer 
receives merely a notice that the ex- 
aminer has sustained the opposition 
and to what extent. The applicant 
then has two months in which to 
appeal to the Board or reach an agree- 
ment with examiner. 
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F YOU want additional 
information on any of the 
items described below or if you want 
any of the bulletins. catalogs, etc.. 
write to the MacNair-Dorland Co., 
Inc., 254 West 31st St.. New York, 


mentioning the number of the item. 
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516—New Wax Applicator 
Fuld Bros.. Baltimore. have 
just introduced a new line of appli- 
cators for floor waxes, seals and var- 
nishes. They are offered in six sizes 
and in two models. The special 
model is equipped with a flexible 
spring handle - joint which permits 
reaching under low fixtures without 
changing the angle of the pad. 
ee eee 
517—Offer New Agitator 
Eclipse Air Brush Co.. New- 
ark, N. J., has just added another 
mixer to its “Pneumix” line of air 
motored agitators. Gears have a 
ratio of 40 to 1 for greater power in 
handling heavy materials. 
dn 
518—New Toilet Seat 
G. H. Tennant Co., Minneap- 
olis, is now distributing a toilet seat 
of new design. The seat surfaces, of 
bakelite and stainless steel, offer a 
minimum ef contact area. They can 
be covered with special toilet tissues 
for further protection, 
+- 
519—Lather Dispenser 
Clifton Chemical Co.. New 
York. has issued a folder describing 
its “Lather Master” for dispensing 
warm lather for barber shop use. 
A special “Lather Master” shaving 
cream is offered for use with the 
device. 
¢ 
520—New Sprayer Line 
Dobbins Manufacturing Co.. 
North St. Paul. Minn. has just intro- 
duced the “Superbilt” sprayer line 
for 1939, The “Superbilt” line is 
especially recommended for applying 
scrubbing soap and floor cleaning 
compounds. One of the outstanding 
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new features is a patented spray cap 
which develops a wide. fan shaped. 
flat spray. This gives faster and more 
thorough coverage. it is said. and 
also eliminates the danger of getting 
the spray on walls, baseboards or 
furniture. Jobbers and manufacturers 
may obtain complete information by 
writing the manufacturers or the 
publishers of Soap. 


One 


521—Octyl Alcohol Folder 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp.. New York, has just issued a 
new 4-page folder describing octy] 
alcohol.—an anti-foaming agent. It 
is recommended for use in fruit 
washing and other operations where 





aqueous solutions cause undesirable 
foaming. 
ie dis 

522—“Plaskon” Folder 

Plaskon Co., Toledo. has is- 
sued a booklet “Molded Color” de- 
scribing the physical properties and 
applications of the company’s plastic 
resin materials which are available 
in white and a varied range of 


colors. 
° 


523—Mixer Folder 

Mixing Equipment Co., Roch- 
ester, has just issued a new folder 
describing its line of “Lightnin” port- 
able mixers. Copies are available. 





eee 
524—Magnus Price List 
Magnus. Mabee & Reynard, 
New York, have just issued a new 
catalog and price list on its line of 
perfuming materials. 
—— 
525—Chemicals by Glyco 
Glyco Products Co.. New 
York. has just issued the latest edi- 
tion of “Chemicals by Glyco.” Copies 
available. 
° 
526—Brush Catalog 
Flour City Brush Co.. Minne- 
apolis. has just published a new 
1939 catalog of its complete line of 
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brushes and miscellaneous supplies 
for the janitor supply trade. Copies 
available on request. 
ms 
Japan’s Soap Exports Up 
Exports of toilet soaps from 
Japan during the first ten months of 
1938 were valued at 2.991.605 yen 
and the value of laundry soap exports 
was 3,260.718 yen. Corresponding 
figures for the same period of 1937 
were 2.482.429 yen and 2,000,511 
yen. The average export price of a 
dozen cakes of toilet soap was 0.89 
yen in 1938 as compared with 0.65 


ven in 1937 and 0.70, in 1936, 


— 


Woodbury Off Fair Trade 

Andrew Jergens Co., Cincin- 
nati, withdrew “Woodbury’s” soap 
from the protection of the fair trade 
law recently in Illinois, Indiana. 
lowa. Ohio, New Jersey and New 
York. The reason given for the 
change was that manufacturers of 
competing toilet soaps were not on 
the fair trade list and sales of “Wood- 
hury’s” soap had suffered in states in 
which the law is in effect. 


i a 


Canadian Soap Exports Gain 
According to a report of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Can- 
ada’s exports of soap in October to- 
talled 1,230,983 Ibs., valued at $120.- 
(97 as eompared with 546,296 lbs.. 
with a value of $57,726 reported for 
October 1937. Toilet soap account- 
ed for the major part of the exports, 
amount to 1,193,913 Ibs., of which 
1.102.204 Ibs. went to the United 


Kingdom. 
¢ 


Firmenich Returns Home 

Andre Firmenich, partner of 
Chuit, Naef & Cie. Firmenich & Cie. 
Sucers. of Geneva, Switzerland, per- 
fume specialties, returned to Geneva 
recently after spending about six 
weeks in United States. 

-¢ 

Rosenthal Marks 20th Year 

H. H. Rosenthal Co.. New 
York. importer and dealer in chemi- 
cals. drugs, oils and waxes. recently 
celebrated the twentieth anniversary 


of its establishment. 
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Conducted by 


Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel 


Registered Attorneys 
PATENT AND TRADE-MARK CAUSES 


402 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Complete copies of any pat- 
ents or trade-mark registration 
reported below may be obtained 
by sending 25c for each copy 
desired to Lancaster, Allwine 
and Rommel. Any inquiries re- 
lating to Patent or Trade-Mark 
Law will also be freely an- 
swered by these attorneys. 











No. 2,135,325, Apparatus for 
Finishing Soap, Patented November 1, 
1938, by Robert V. Burt, Cincinnati, 
and Robert A. Duncan and Robert J. 
Short, Wyoming, Ohio, assignors to 
The Procter & Gamble Company, Cin- 
cinnati. A soap treating machine 
comprising in combination two co- 
axial cylinders having abutting 
flanges, the flanges cut away at two 
sides to leave a passageway across 
and between the two cylinders, grooves 
forming a slideway on opposite sides 
of the passageway formed in the meet- 
ing faces of the flanges, complement- 
ary screening elements movable across 
the passageway in the grooves, means 
for forming the complementary 
screening elements into position be- 
tween the cylinders and withdrawing 
the same therefrom, a single shaft 
passing through both cylinders, feed- 
ing flights on the shaft within the 
cylinders, the complementary screen- 
ing element arranged with comple- 
mentary curved portions to seat over 
the shaft between the cylinders. 


No. 2,135,969, Apparatus for 
Producing and Dispensing Soapy So- 
lutions, Patented November 8, 1938, 
by Joseph G. Donaldson, Brentwood 
Heights, Calif. A washing apparatus 
including a closed container, a fluid 
conduit, a by-pass leading from the 
conduit and communicating with the 
lower end of the container, a one-way 
valve positioned within the by-pass 
and permitting the fluid to pass into 
the container, a fluid outlet positioned 
at the upper portion of the container, 
a mixing chamber communicating with 
the first-mentioned fluid conduit be- 
yond the by-pass, a conduit leading 
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from the fluid outlet of the container 
to the mixing chamber, and a man- 
ually operable valve positioned within 
the last-mentioned conduit, the last- 
mentioned valve in one position of 
adjustment permitting ready flow of 
fluid from the container to the mixing 
chamber and when in another position 
of adjustment cutting off flow of fiuid 
from the container to the mixing 
chamber but permitting building up 
of pressure in the container through 
the by-pass. 


No. 2,135,987, Insecticide Com- 
position, Patented November 8, 1938 
by Donald F. Murphy, Bristol, Pa., as- 
signor to Rohm & Haas Company. 
Philadelphia, Pa. A non-aqueous in- 
sect spray that is a dilute solution of 
at least one insect poison and an an- 
hydrous wetting agent in an enhydrous 
organic liquid selected from the group 
consisting of kerosene and other pe- 
troleum distillates, the mono-alky] 
ethers of ethylene and diethylene gly- 
col, benzene, and ethylene dichloride. 


No. 2,136,001, Machine for Cut- 
ting Bars of Soap and Other Plastic 
Material, Patented November 8, 1938, 
by Clarence F. Carter, Danville, Il. 
A machine of the class described in- 
cluding a frame, a conveyor mounted 
for travel on the frame and adapted 
to receive a continuous bar of plastic 
material from a source of supply. 
meens for synchronizing the speed of 
travel of the conveyor with the dis- 
charge of material from the source 
of supply, a guide cam, a cutting ele- 
ment disposed in the path of travel of 
ihe bar of plastic material for cutting 
the bar in predetermined lengths, a 
contact member carried by the cutter 
eiement, and means for directing the 
contact member in engagement with 
the guide cam during the cutting op- 
eration. 


No. 2,136,029, Apparatus for 


Deodorizing Vegetable Oils, Patented 
November 8, 1938, by Joseph Stewart, 
Elmhurst, N. Y. An apparatus for 
deodorizing vegetable oils comprising 
a deodorizing vessel having a suction 
outlet at its top for volatile products, 
an encased oil heating device having 
a suction outlet at the top of its cas- 
ing for volatile products and having 
in its casing an oil heating means, 
means for discharging oil from the oil 
heater by gravity into the upper part 
of the deodorizing vessel above the oil 
level therein, an upstanding restricted 
oil conduit exterior of the deodorizing 
vessel the upper end of the conduit 
leading into the oil heater casing to 
deliver oil and steam over the heater 
subject to sub-atmospheric pressure in 
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the casing, means connecting the lower 
end of the conduit to the bottom of 
the deodorizing vessel, means con- 
necting the conduit to the upper por- 
tion of the deodorizing vessel at a 
point above the level of the oil therein, 
means for discharging a steam jet 
upwardly into the conduit adjacent the 
lower end of the conduit, and valves 
for at will causing the oil to flow 
from the bottom of the deodorizing 
vessel with steam from the steam jet 
through the restricted conduit to the 
heater and thence back to the upper 
part of the deodorizing vessel, or 
from the bottom of the deodorizing 
vessel through the conduit into the 
upper part of the deodorizing vessel 
above the level of the oil therein, 
whereby small quantities of oi] with 
steam may be passed through the 
heater under sub-atmospheric pres- 
sure for the first deodorizing step, 
and the oil then delivered into the de- 
odorizing vessel end continuously 
withdrawn in small quantities from 
the bottom of the deodorizing vessel 
and subjected to steam in the up- 
standing oil conduit and the steam 
and oil discharged into the deodoriz- 
ing vessel above the level of the oil 
therein for the final deodorizing step 
to ensure the withdrawal of vapors 
and steam from the incoming oil be- 
fore the incoming oil contects the 
oil in the lower part of the deodorizing 


vessel. 


No. 2,136,283, Process of Mak- 
ing Soap, Patented November 8, 1938, 
by Henry Randel Dickinson, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and Henry H. Moreton, 
Santa Monica, Calif. A process of 
making soap comprising creating a 
positively flowing stream of heated 
lye solution, causing the flowing 
stream of heated lye solution to induce 
the flow of a liquid containing fat 
constituents, and effecting saponifica- 
tion by causing the two flowing 
streams to mix and then to be atom- 
ized by being discharged into space 
through an atomizing orifice, the mix- 
ing stage being effected back of but 
closely adjacent to the orifice. 


No. 2,136,806. Germicidal De- 
tergent, Patented November 29, 1938, 
by Halvor O. Halvorson, and John L. 
Wilson, St. Paul, and Erling J. Ordal, 
Minneapolis, Minn., assignors to Eco- 
nomics Laboratory, Ine., St. Paul, 
Minn. A germicidal detergent com- 
position comprising buffer salts, soap 
and azochloramid, the composition 
being soluble in water, and a solution 
made therefrom, and containing from 
14% to 3% of the composition, con- 
taining only a small fraction of 1°: 
of the soap and azochloramid, the 
azochloramid being present in amounts 
insufficient to render such solution 
germicidal in the absence of the soap. 
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Hard Water Resistance 

Hard water resistance, or the 
power of agents to disperse calcium 
soap, was studied with the use of 
Congo Rubine as an indicator. With 
this indicator it is assumed that for- 
mation of insoluble calcium oleate 
leads to the simultaneous coagula- 
tion of Congo Rubine. with a char- 
acteristic color change from the red 
colloidal dye to lilac. Two cc. of 
0.05 per cent Congo Rubine solution 
plus 2 cc. of a 0.2 per cent sodium 
oleate solution in a series of test 
tubes, were treated with varying vol- 
umes of a 1 per cent solution of the 
agent to be tested. The whole was 
then made up to 15 ce. with distilled 
water and mixed with 5 cc. of a 
0.5 per cent calcium chloride solu- 
tion. The color change was observed 
after 10 minutes and the volume of 
auxiliary agent solution just sufh- 
cient to prevent the change, noted. 
The method is suitable for testing a 
number of types of auxiliary agents, 
but not for all of them. e. g., not for 
sodium cetyl sulfate. A number of 
other methods of determining hard- 
ness resistance quantitatively are 
discussed. S. R. Ramachandran, I. S. 
Uppal and K. Venkataraman. J. Soc. 
Dyers & Colourists 54, 520-6 (1938). 





Sulfur Soap 

A cold-process sulfur soap 
may be made from 100 parts of 
coconut oil, 10 parts of flowers of 
sulfur and 50 parts of 38° Be. caus- 
tic soda. The flowers of sulfur are 
mixed to a paste with 10 parts of 
coconut oil. The rest of the oil is 
melted and filtered through cloth. 
Orange-yellow is a good color for it. 
The caustic lye is slowly stirred into 
the melted coconut oil, which is not 
over 40° C, 


The mass usually thickens in about 


when the lye is added. 


35 minutes. when the sulfur paste is 
added. The odor can be covered by 
adding a mixture containing equal 
proportions of thymol. naphthalene, 
oil of mirbane and oil of nutmeg. 
An addition of five per cent of 
lanolin or similar  superfattying 
agent is of advantage in sulfur soaps. 

Flowers of sulfur may also 
he added by 


crutching it directly 
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into the soap, provided the rollers 
are powerful enough. Otherwise the 
sulfur may be dissolved in carbon 
disulfide for addition. Perfuming of 
this soap is accomplished by the in- 
corporation of five per cent of a 
mixture containing one part of light 
creosote oil (sp. gr. 1.03), two parts 
of oil of citronella, one-half part of 
oil of terpentine, one-half part of oil 
of thyme and one part of terpineol. 
When the sulfur is ground into the 
soap directly, the result is a non- 
hygroscopic product having a high 
polish and good glaze. A. N. Ghosh. 
Indian Soap J. 5, 77-80 (1938 
ne 

Chypre Perfume for Soap 

The fundamental odor known 
as chypre is that of a moss, a lichen 
which grows parasitically on both 


oak and pine trees in France. Con- 
crete made from oak moss is more 
expensive than that from pine. Both 


concretes are usually green in color 
and as such would be undesirable in 
soap. However, the color can be 
removed by dissolving the concrete 
in benzene and treating with a small 
amount of carbon. The chypre note 
in soap can be reenforced by a small 
amount of methyl acetophenone. A 
number of other additions may be 
made, such as musk xylene, lavendin, 


L. M. Labaune. 


Parfums de 


spike lavender etc. 
Revue des Marques 
France 16, 41-2 (1938). 


ee ae 


Viscosity and lodine Value 
The viscosity and density of 
fats and fatty acids has a definite 
relation to iodine value. The viscos- 
ity of pure linoleic, oleic and stearic 
acids were determined at 20-90° C. 
It was found that viscosity decreases 
linearly with an increase in the de- 
gree of unsaturation, as shown by the 
iodine value. During hydrogenation 
of a mixture of cottonseed and lin- 
seed oils, viscosity increases and den- 
sity decreases, the change in viscosity 
being almost linear with the change 
in iodine value. Viscosity and dilatro- 
metric methods can be used to study 
the initial stage of hydrogenation of 
cottonseed oil. G. B. Ravich. Acta 
VPhysicochim. U. R. S. S. 6, 205-12; 


through Chem. Abs. 
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Spray Drying 

In spray drying. the original 
solution is continually sprayed into 
a chamber and subjected to the ac- 
tion of a stream of drying gas, usual- 
ly preheated air or the diluted prod- 
ucts of combustion. One of the most 
important aspects of the process is 
the physical form of the product. 
granular. The 


which is usually 


individual particles are generally 
rounded in shape and hollow to a 
degree which is controllable over a 
rather wide range. For a material 
such as soap this form has important 
advantages, chief of which are rapid 
solubility. lessened hydroscopicity, 
and unusual mobility in handling. 
The hollow form of the spray-dried 
particle gives a more bulky product 
than is obtained by other drying 
processes, 

The other important advan- 
tage of spray drying is the rapid rate 
and relatively low material tempera- 
ture at which drying is accomplished. 
From 15 to 30 seconde is a fair esti- 
mate of the time a particle stays in 
the spray-drying chamber when pass- 
ing from liquid to solid form. The 
particle temperature need not rise 
materially above the wet-bulb tem- 
perature of the liquid of the solu- 
tion. This makes the process par- 
ticularly adapted to the drying of 
a heat-sensitive material such as 
soap. Ben B. Fogler and Robert V. 
Kleinschmidt. Ind. Eag. Chemistry 
30, 1372-84 (1938). 


eee ee 


Detergent Recovery 

Clothes are washed by means 
of an alkaline soap solution in a 
laundering machine in such a way 
that the alkaline soap solution is pre- 
pared in a storage tank outside the 
machine. The laundering machine is 
charged with the soiled clothes, soap 
solution added from the tank. and 
the wash solution is subjected to a 
centrifugal separating process during 
operation to 
After the 


washing operation is finished. excess 


the washing remove 


emulsified insoluble dirt. 


washing liquid is collected for use 
in a subsequent washing operation. 
Alfred Ekstrém. Patent 
No. 377.617. 


Canadian 
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Glycerine 
(From Page 23) 

price of glycerine. Ethylene glycol. 
the principal substitute so far, has 
replaced glycerine in some industrial 
uses, but the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration does not permit its use in 
cosmetics, foods, beverages, or medi- 
cines. Propylene glycol is being pro- 
duced in comparatively small quan- 
tities, and. like ethylene glycol, but 
in a lesser degree, has alleged toxic 
properties which make it undesirable 
for human use. 

Sorbitol is much heavier than 
glycerine and is sold commercially 
in an 85 per cent solution because 
the pure sorbitol is too viscous to 
pour. The principal claims made for 
sorbitol are that it has greater hu- 
mectant value than glycerine and 
that on account of its composition 
and vegetable origin it has none of 
the alleged toxic properties of the 
glycols. Most of these claims are 
yet to be preven. 

Sugars have always been sub- 
stitutes for glycerine, or it may be 
more accurate to say that glycerine, 
while sweeter than sugars, is 60 much 
higher priced that it only replaces 
sugar where it has particular advan- 
tages in blending the product or 
keeping it moist. 

Up to the present time. no 
satisfactory substitute for glycerine 
has been discovered. It is conceded 
by most users that glycerine today is 
better and cheaper than any substi- 
tute. and its future possibilities seem 
practically unlimited when viewed in 
the light of the chemical develop- 
ments of the past fifteen years. 
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Phosphates 
(From Page 26) 

convert the magnesium salts in the 
water into a form in which they can- 
not react with the soap, and this re- 
leases an equivalent amount of soap 
for foaming and dispersing purposes. 
Since the combining weights of the 
sodium pyrophosphate are consider- 
ably less than soaps, the pyrophos- 
phates will release considerably more 
than their own weight of soap for 
active detergency. 

This effect results in a much 
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increased efficiency of the soap as a 
cleansing agent. 


At pH 10.2. the normal pyro- 
phosphates are stable in solution over 
long periods of time and hydrate to 
the orthophosphate only very slowly 
even at elevated temperatures. In- 
creasing the alkalinity retards this 
reversion, while decreasing it increases 
the rate. This makes possible the in- 
corporation of the pyrophosphates 
with soaps in the kettle or in the 
crutcher and long storage on the 
shelves without a measurable loss 
of effectiveness due to hydration. 


The Metaphosphates 
hexametaphos- 


ODIUM 
phate, known as_ Gra- 


ham’s salt, is the representative of the 
metaphosphates that is of importance 
in the detergent field. It is made 
commercially by heating monobasic 
orthophosphate to fusion and cool- 
ing it quickly. Sodium hexameta- 
phosphate is a soluble, glassy sub- 
stance, available in the form of large 
plates which dissolve slowly, or of 
very thin flakes which dissolve with 
great rapidity. In solution, it has a 
pH of approximately 6.5, but it is 
ordinarily used in connection with 
sufficient sodium carbonate or other 
alkaline material to raise the pH to 
approximately 8.5. At this pH, it is 
compatible with soap and wholly ef- 
fective as a water softener. 


The outstanding characteristic 
of sodium metaphosphate is that it 
binds the calcium and magnesium in 
hard water in soluble form so that 
the water can be made alkaline and 
treated with soap, and no precipita- 
tion of any kind will occur. This 
has recently become known as water 
“normalizing” rather than water 
softening. This means that the water 
containing the sodium metaphos- 
phate is for all practical uses soft 
water, although it may contain 500 
or 600 parts per million of calcium 
and magnesium hardness. Whereas 
trisodium phosphate softens water by 
removing these impurities as insol- 
uble __ precipitates, 
holds them as soluble complexes 
which have no detrimental reaction. 
Thus, a washing solution containing 


metaphosphate 


SOAP 


soap and metaphosphate in hard 
water is as clear as a solution of 
distilled water and soap. 

By the use of sodium meta- 
phosphate, the problem of insoluble 
soaps is eliminated. for since no 
curds are formed in the solution. 
none can adhere to the fibers nor 
to the washing equipment. 

One of the most important 
uses of the metaphosphate is in the 
rinsing of goods that have been 
washed with ordinary washing solu- 
tions and which have picked up cer- 
tain amounts of insoluble soaps. A 
rinse with the metaphosphate will 
completely remove these soaps. 

Sodium metaphosphate has a 
variety of applications, such as a 
conditioner for boiler feed water, as 
a constituent of commercial and 
household dishwashing compounds, 
as a laundry rinse to remove resi- 
dual soaps, as a bath salt, and as 
a water conditioner for general 
household use. It is also sold as a 
therapeutic agent for treating burns. 
rashes, and skin irritations. 

Thus. phosphates of one type 
or another are used to produce a 
variety of environments in which 
soap can work. They range in alka- 
linity from pH 12 for trisodium 
phosphate to 6.5 for sodium meta- 
phosphate. They precipitate, dis- 
perse, or keep in solutions the hard- 
ness of water, they prevent discolora- 
tion of the clothes by iron in the 
water, they dissolve gums, they pep- 
tize solid particles of dirt, they in- 
crease the detergency of soap. Al- 
together, we must admit, they are a 
very important family in the field of 
modern detergents,—aiding soap to 
maintain its position of preeminence 
in detergency in competition with 
the ever growing group of new syn- 
thetic detergents. 


——_ 


Type Cleaning Preparation 

Printers’ type may be cleaned 
with collodion mixed with a_ finely 
divided solid such as chalk. The 
composition is applied, allowed to 
dry and then stripped off. G. K. H. 
Ameen and C.. E. V. Dahlqvist. 
Swedish Patent No. 91.936; through 
Chem. Abs. 
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Higher Fatty Alcohols 
(From Page 29) 


The catalyst compositions prepared 
according to the manner described 
above and corresponding to those 
catalysts disclosed in my copending 
application, Serial No. 470,238, filed 
July 23, 1930, are eminently suited to 
use in the present invention. I prefer 
to use a chromite composition con- 
sisting substantially of zinc chromite. 
but containing lesser quantities of the 
chromates or chromites of copper and 
cadmium. 

“Temperatures as low as 200 
C. may be used in conducting the re- 
action, but the most satisfactory re- 
sults are obtained between 300 and 
400° C., depending somewhat on the 
catalyst composition selected and the 
chemical nature of the acid to be 
reduced. 

“The 
which it is desirable to operate is 
about 13.5 atmospheres, the best re- 
sults being obtained at higher pres- 
sures, usually between 100 and 205 
Elevated temperatures 


minimum pressure at 


atmospheres. 
and pressures are essential to the 
success of the process, but within the 
operative limits of temperature and 
pressure, the temperature is the most 
important factor in determining the 
yield of products. 
Thus, when the reaction is conducted 


hydrogenation 


at the higher temperatures with the 
lower operative pressures, the yield 
is much greater than is obtained when 
the lower temperatures are used with 
the higher pressures. The higher tem- 
perature limit is determined by the 
temperature at which undesirable de- 
composition takes place and in so far 
as I am aware the higher operative 
pressures are limited only by prac- 
tical considerations for obtaining ex- 
ceptionally high pressures. The op- 
timum pressures will vary somewhat 
depending upon the acid treated and 
the degree of hydrogenation and free- 
dom of the product from side prod- 
ucts desired. 

“The ratio of hydrogen to acid 
may also be varied over a wide range. 
While it may not always be strictly 
necessary, I prefer to use an excess of 
hydrogen, say from 2 to 10 moles per 
mole of acid hydrogenated. 
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“The rate at which the acid 
may be passed over the cetalyst is a 
function of the molecular weight of 
the acid and the catalyst activity of 
the contract mass. For the ordinary 
acids I prefer to pass from 2 to & 
volumes per hour per unit volume of 
catalyst, but higher rates may be em- 
ployed at the expense of slightly 
lower conversions. 

“The acid may be employed in 
liquid form or, if it is a solid, it may 
be dissolved in a solvent and the solu- 
tion treated as for the pure acid. Mix- 
tures of acids such as are obtained 
from naturally occurring products 
may be reduced as well as the indi- 
vidual acids in a pure state. 

“As demonstrated in the ex- 
amples, the process may be operated 
to produce either alcohols or esters 
as the major products. Thus, a high 
rate of flow and the lower operative 
temperatures favor the formation of 
esters, whereas conditions tending to 
cause more complete hydrogenation. 
i. e., a low rate of flow and high tem- 
peratures, favor the formation of 
alcohols. 

“The process of the present in- 
vention is unique in the success that 
has attended control of the expected 
side reactions. It was well known 


prior to my discovery that alcohols. 


particularly those of high molecular 
weight, are very susceptible to de- 
hydration to hydrocarbons at high 
temperatures, a reaction which is not 
appreciably inhibited by application 
of pressure. Another reaction which 
is characteristic of carboxylic acids is 
decarboxylation with the formation 
of carbon dioxide and a hydrocarbon 
having a lesser number of carbon 
atoms. By careful control of the op- 
erating conditions and selection of 
catalyst, these troublesome side reac- 
tions have been suppressed to such an 
extent that they are now of negligible 
importance. 

“As a method for the prepara- 
tion of alcohols and esters, the hydro- 
genation of acids possesses distinct 
advantages over the hydrogenation of 
either the simple esters or glycerides 
of the acids. The esters of acids with 
the simple alcohols occur only rarely 
in nature and must usually be syn- 


thesized specifically for use in the 


SOAP 


hydrogenation process. After hydro- 
genation the desired products must 
be removed from the undesired alco- 
hols introduced in the esterification 
process. Both extra operations are 
avoided by use of the free acids. 
Glycerides. while relatively inexpen- 
sive, lead to products on hydrogena- 
tion which are rather difficult to sep- 
arate, owing to the presence of glyc- 
erol and its decomposition products. 

“The present invention is ap- 
plicable to the synthesis of alcohols 
and esters from a very great number 
and wide variety of carboxylic acids. 
The configuration of the acid is rel- 
atively unimportant. Best results are 
obtained by use of the classes of acids 
known as aliphatic and hydroaro- 
matic acids, but the invention is not 
limited to these as the process may 
also be applied to hydroxy or ketonic 
acids. monobasic or dibasic acids, or 
aromatic acids containing the car- 
boxyl group in an aliphatic side 
chain. 

“From the foregoing it will be 
apparent that I have developed a new 
process for producing higher alcohols 
cheaply and in unlimited quantities 
starting with the acids derived from 
the naturally occurring fats and oils 
and without the use of expensive 
chemical reagents. The practice of 
my invention makes available a new 
and economical source of supply for 
these alcohols which will tend to de- 
velop important uses for the higher 
alcohols and their derivatives.” 

Lazier was granted twelve 
claims in this patent and, from the 
above. it appears that he had a good 
idea of just what was possible by his 
process and that he had worked out 
practically all of the necessary de- 
tails. before applying for the patent. 
Also see British Patent No. 385,625. 

A review and discussion of 
further patents, both U. S. and 
foreign, covering higher fatty 

will be 
published in the next issue.—- 


The Editors. 


alcohol preparation 


\ colloidal solution of tur- 
pentine oil in water is used for wash- 
ing the skin. Samuel Miaulet. French 
Patent No. 823.714. 
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a wish — 


—that happiness, peace and 
prosperity may be yours 
throughout the New Year 
and that “good will toward 
men” be more than an angelic 
expression. 


JOHN POWELL & CO., Inc. 


Specialists in Pyrethrum and Rotenone Products 


114 East 32nd Street 
New York City 






































LOOKING BACK OVER 1938 


The Trade’s Outstanding Pyrethrum Extract 


proves to be 


CLARIFIED PYRE THRUM 
CONCENTRATE NO. 20 


A product of 






~ rE —~ EO » > 
R. J. PRENTISS & Co., Inc. 
100 Gold Street EST. 1908 New York City 


Licensed Cube Distributors under Dennis Patent 18,667 
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Improve your product . . 





KER EX 1 1 For Lethane Sprays. Tested and approved by 
Rohm & Haas, manufacturers of Lethane. 


KEREX L’ORIENT KEREX BOUQUET 
A sweet vanilla like fragrance. A floral odor of proven merit. 
K ER EX V 450 A clean “outdoor” scent. 


YOUR 












M) disagreeable odor. If the 
i... if your product is 
has probably failed to ful- 


Retail buyers insist or@e 
odor of your product has B 
poorly perfumed .. . if it lac 
fill sales expectancy. 










It’s a fact that correct neutralizing and perft B are paramount factors»,in 


marketing successful Insecticide Sprays. hs 


eae. 
ge 


By using these excellent perfumes, developed by Felton Chemical Company, Inc. 
after years of research and actual market tests, you are sure of correctly neutral- 
ized and pleasantly perfumed sprays at an unusually economical cost.” 
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SEND US A SAMPLE OF YOUR UNPERFUMED SPRAY SO THAT OUR 
LABORATORY CAN RECOMMEND THE MOST ADVANTAGEOUS PERFUME 
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CONTROL! 


War's the difference between the steam 
power that turns the giant drivers of a modern loco- 
motive and the steam power that feebly tipped the 
lid of James Watt’s teakettle? 

None! It’s the same principle—water expanding 
hundreds ot times when heated. All the years of work 
that have intervened have brought us just one thing: 


CONTROL! 


Does killing power seem a far cry from the power 
that drives a locomotive? Let’s see. 

Pyrethrum, the legend goes, was discovered by a 
woman who idly threw some flowers in the corner of 
a room — and discovered killing power. But notice 
this. The killing power in that heap of flowers is no 
different from the killing power of pyrethrins that we 
know today—except for one thing: 


CONTROL! 


When it comes to the control of killing power, the 
matter of producing pyrethrins in a concentrate that 
will not vary in purity or strength from a rigidly set 
standard — this company feels that it cannot be sur- 
passed by any other commercial source. 

Pyrocide 20 is manufactured by an exclusive, pat- 
ented process under the supervision of no less than 
nine graduate chemists. At three stages in this process, 
assays are made to determine its pyrethrin content. 
These assays are further checked by physiological tests. 


We guarantee that Pyrocide 20 contains 2.5% 
pyrethrins by weight, equivalent to 2 grams pyre- 
thrins per 100 cc. 

You need not accept this guarantee on its face. 
Fortunately, this concentrate contains no active prin- 
ciple but pyrethrum, and the assay of Pyrocide 20 
made by us immediately before shipment is easily 
confirmed upon delivery by any competent chemist. 
McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PYROCIDE 20 


THE PUREST FORM OF PYRETHRINS COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE 
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10 prenared? 


S a manufacturer of insecticides, disinfectants, sanitary products, 

or chemical specialties, are you prepared for the exigencies of 
the 1939 legislative situation? Do you know that over 40 state legisla- 
tures and the U. S. Congress will be in session in 1939? 


ILL you be kept informed promptly of legislative developments? 
Will your interests be safeguarded? With this in mind we 
suggest that this might be a wise time to consider membership in the 
National Association of Insecticide & Disinfectant Manufacturers. The 


dues are small; the service is great. 


V 


Matinal ‘Alison of 
\ aliona / ssociation oO 

= a 7 ed ae a 

| at Cs ( f). } VY J 
Et Gime saa 9 CT ont 1S111 eclanl anu aclurers, Cc VIC. 


110 East 42nd Street New York 


OFFICERS 


President... J. L. BRENN, Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Ind. 
First Vice-President. . W. J. Zick, Stanco, Inc., New York 
Second Vicc-President JoHN CurLett, McCormick & Co., Baltimore 
JoHN Powe Lt, John Powell & Co., New York 


JoHN H. Wricut 


Treasurer 


Secretary 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 








Gorpon M. Bairp S. S. SELIG The Selig Co., Atlanta 
Baird & McGuire, Inc., Holbrook, Mass. WaLiLace THOMAS Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh 
N. J. GorHarp Sinclair Refining Co., E. Chicago, Ind. Dr. E. G. THomssen. J. R. Watkins Co., Winona, Minn. 
H. W. HamiLton White Tar Co., Kearny, N. J. CLARENCE WeiRIcH...C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. 
H. A. NELSON Chemical Supply Co., Cleveland R. H. Youne Davies-Young Soap Co., Dayton, O. 
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GIVAUDAN CONTRIBUTIONS 
be Soap and Insecticide Progress 


Following are a few of the new products developed by Givaudan during 


1938. Each fills a special need for a special purpose—and all represent, 


in timeliness and quality, the progressive nature of the service Givaudan 


is giving to manufacturers of soaps, insecticides, disinfectants and similar 


materials. Check the list below and investigate those which can be used 


with profit in your products or processes. 


PARATINTS C—A group of 14 new 
odors for coloring and perfuming 
paradichlorobenzene blocks. Odors 
are true to type and the colors 
more brilliant than those of the 
older series of Paratints. They are 
also available without colors. Two 
new scents, Gardenia and Sweet 
Pea, are included. The price is 
low. 


SAVARONE No. 1—A newly devel- 
oped low-priced product having a 
refreshing, powerful and pungent 
scent . . . Produced primarily for 
use in inexpensive soaps, it is 
found ideally suited for all types 
of cleansing and polishing com- 
pounds as well as for disinfectants 
and para blocks. Its strength 
makes it ideal as a deodorant to 
modify or cover undesirable odors. 


PINE FOREST ODOR — Givaudan 
has developed an excellent pine 
forest scent that is giving excellent 
results in scenting the air in large 
air conditioning units such as in 
department stores and theatres. In 
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planning next summer's line it will 
be desirable to investigate the 
possibility of a pleasing, refresh- 
ing scent in air conditioning in- 
stallation. 


TWO NEW, POWERFUL WITCH- 
HAZEL ODORS—Available for the 
first time. Givaudan offers two 
synthetic Witch-Hazel odors, 150 
times stronger than the natural 
Witch-Hazel extract. Two grades 
are available: WITCH-HAZEL 
PERFUME EXTRA FINE for emulsi- 
fied lotions, creams, etc., and 
WITCH-HAZEL PERFUME F.C., rec- 


ommended for use in soaps. In 
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soap we recommend our F.C. 
grade, using % of 1% or a little 
more. In lotions or creams 1/20 to 
1/10 of 1% of the Extra Fine qual- 
ity. They will not discolor and are 
non-irritating. 


FOR ALL TYPES OF FLY SPRAYS 
—GIVAUDAN is constantly bring- 
ing out new odors for fly sprays 
compounded with pyrethrum, le- 
thane, or pyrethrum substitutes as 
the toxic principal. A number of 
new odors have been introduced 
during the past year. Send us 
samples of your unperfumed 
sprays and let us show you how 
their sales appeal can be increased 
through the use of odor. 


Further information on these and 
other Givaudan specialties is avail- 
able on request ... and our staff 
will gladly assist you in all matters 


pertaining to their use. 
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per 100 c. c. 


of PYREFUME 


Super 20 


your yardstick for measuring the quality of pyrethrum concentrates should 
be pyrethrins content—for pyrethrins are their active insecticidal principle. 
Important then to insecticide manufacturers is our pledge:— 


“PYREFUME Super 20 is guaranteed to contain not 
less than 2 full grams of pyrethrins in every 100 cc.” 


OT merely a 20 to 1 extract, PYREFUME must have this potency regardless 
of the quantity of flowers that have to be used. Although we employ high- 
test (high in pyrethrins) flowers, MORE than 20 lbs. of flowers are sometimes 
required to produce one gallon of PYREFUME. To make certain of our guaran- 
tee, we rigidly assay PYREFUME for pyrethrins content AFTER extraction. 


UY a pyrethrum concentrate with standardized pyrethrins content — not 
merely an extract made from a certain quantity of flowers. Besides assay- 
guaranteed pyrethrins content PYREFUME is tested for above standard 
“knock down and kill” potency . . . its stability is unique .. . blends clearly 

. unusually non-staining . . . singularly free from unpleasant odor... 
low cost. 


Let Us Quote You Now on PYREFUME For 1939 Delivery 


S. B. PENICK & COMPANY 


132 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 1228 W. Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BOTANICAL DRUG HOUSE 
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PARADOW 


(Pure Paradichlorbenzene) 


SIZE, QUALITY, PURITY, STRENGTH—you get them all in 
PARADOW*. 


Dow makes this product in six standard sizes—from fines to 
1/,” crystals—and in a variety of special sizes to meet the require- 
ments of every paradichlorbenzene user. 


PARADOW'S completely uniform crystal sizes suit it perfectly 
for shaker top cans. Its superior crystalline whiteness makes 
it preferred by manufacturers of blocks and molded products. 


For moth control and deodorant purposes, PARADOW means 
paradichlorbenzene of full strength and highest purity. 


PARADOW can make your product better. 
samples and quotations. 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Branch Sales Offices: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City; Second and Madison Streets, St. 
Louis; Field Building, Chicago; 1400 16th St., San Francisco; 2260 E. 15th St., Los Angeles 


Write today for 





TRADE 
MARK 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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CONTAINER urge to buy and try 
gives merchandise its market 
opportunity. * “NATIONAL” de- 
Signing and display treatments 
win attention and suggest pro- 
duct comparison. x NATIONAL” 
Containers make a striking pre- 
sentation and recall a VALUE 
that satisfies. 
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Aoduced fo mee 
YOUR demands. 


Of eee 


ethane 















Lethane 384 Special is the answer to 





trade demands for a toxic agent having 
the same insecticidal efficiency as | 
Lethane 384, but which can be used 
in high concentration without present- 
ing a problem of odor or irritation. 

Lethane 384 Special used alone in a 
good deodorized base will provide an 
insecticide having a bland odor and one 
that will meet the most exacting speci- 





fications. Such a spray will remain stable 
and can be manufactured at a cost that 
will permit you to compete in the 

present low-priced market. 

Use Lethane 384 Special as your sole 
toxic agent in your household, industrial | 
and general exterminating sprays. Use 
Lethane 384 as your sole toxic and 
repelling agent in your cattle spray. 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
222 West Washington Square + PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHICAGO + KANSAS CITY, !{MO. + Canadian Agent —P. N. SODEN & CO., LTD., MONTREAL, P. Q., CANADA | 
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I. QUESTION: What method Js Best 
Derpuming Insecticides Using % 
Lethane 384 Base? 


MH 





ANSWER: First, Neutralize Lethane Odor by Using 
° DEODORANT L37M MGR; then—perfume. 
&R Laboratories have produced what 


many acclaim 4S the most important step forwat to the ultimate 


m of insecticides, DEODORANT L 37 


the manufacturer to market an unperfumed 
ny desired odor more economically than ever 
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spray oF 

before. 
Tests have shown that DEODORANT L 37 M M 

effective when ordinary, cheap kerosene and Lethane 384 are used. 
lf you wish to send in your unperfu 
tories will return sam i 


nwMG&R 





2. QUESTION: Js Less Perfume Re- 
After Using 


mm & R? 


ANSWER: Yes, using DEODORANT L 37 M MGR 
s effects perfuming economies. The reason is 
of DEO T R, 


apparent. Through the use 


MM&R PRODU the odor of Lethane 384 and kerosene OF any other diluent employed 
. CTS is completely and positively neutralized thus enabling effective 
in today’ erfuming Wi smaller volume of perfume The MM GR 

QU y's analytical Jaboratories, upon receipt of your ¥ pe fumed spray 
ESTION R will send you samples perfumed i accordance with the above 
OX principle with several different odors for your consideration. 
DEO 
| DORANT 
L37M 
| ma 3 ; 
ethene " _ QUEST 1ON: What Lite Gdor Pro- 
RA ° ° 
ara +s yides Effective Coverage bor Hy Sprays? 
The om 
greatl ais 
M y enl Kerospray Bouquet B. L. S. This time tested 
labo M & R ye ANSWER: product of the MM & R Jaboratories has, 
oratories invit ytical on dilution, 3” extremely pleasant odor of lila character. \t 
enlist their ai e you to intensity !S tremendous oz. |. where alled “odorless 
perfumin aid in your petroleum distillates are used’). Bouquet 5. is per ectly so 
; g problems. uble in kerosene of all types and petroleum distillates. A testing 
; sample of this low-priced perfume oil is available 0” request 
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During the coming year when you think of 
DISINFECTANTS 


COAL TAR 
PINE OIJUL 
CRESOL 


INSECTICIDES 


HOUSEHOLD 
CATTLE 
CONCENTRATES 


€ 

TAR ACID OILS 

CREOSOTE OILS 
« 

CRESYLIC ACIDS 
@ 


STOCK DIPS 


SANITARY SUPPLIES 
Specify, a=—~ 4" 








oe Products 
BAIRD & McGUIRE, Inc. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. HOLBROOK, MASS. 
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A Section of SOAP 
Official Publication, Nat'l. Assn. of Insecticide & Disinfectant Manufacturers 





HE outlook for 1939 in the field of 
insecticides, disinfectants, and other 
sanitation products is on the whole dis- 
tinctly bright. The chances are that the 
demand for these materials will be good, in keep- 
ing with an anticipated year of improving busi- 
ness. What the year holds for individual manu- 
facturers is going to depend as always on what 
these manufacturers do and do not do. But it 
is our profound belief that opportunity knocks 
in 1939 for those who will answer the knock. 


fm 5 
Fo) 


URING 1939, three of the large oil 
companies, two on the Pacific Coast, 
will be in commercial production of 
cresylic acids, tar acids, and the like. 
These heretofore exclusively coal-tar materials 
will be produced as by-products of petroleum 
refining, and will be available in all types and 
grades, and in considerable tonnage. At least, 
these are in effect the promises which have come 
forth from the Coast. They were also in sub- 
stance similar to the reports which came forth 
a year ago. But this time, they tell us, it’s the 
real McCoy, and supplies will soon be available. 


Mme sy 


N THE light of a recent court case in- 
volving personal injury by an insecticide 
material, there has arisen some _ con- 
troversy regarding the wisdom or lack 
of it in settling damage claims out of court via 
the medium of insurance companies. The point 
has been made, and well taken, that the policy 
of settling privately on some sort of a com- 
promise basis is dangerous. The object of the 
insurance companies is of course to settle claims 
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with the minimum of trouble and expense to 
themselves,—and to keep them out of court. 
But this has built up and continues to build 
up a precedent which invites a multiplicity of 
claims against all sorts of manufacturers by the 
unscrupulous,—and there is little doubt that the 
great bulk of these damage claims are filed by 
people with few scruples. Only by fighting 
these cases in court and beating the numerous 
far-fetched damage claims will this questionable 
business be suppressed, if not ended. The manner 
in which the insurance companies are handling 
these cases today is an invitation to the damage 
fakers, and is distinctly an obstacle in the way 
of cutting down or eliminating this growing evil. 
Compromising with a crook may be cheap today, 
but expensive tomorrow. 


HEN it comes to the purchase of 
household insecticides, some U. S. Gov- 
ernment departments still appear to use 
a copy of “Alice in Wonderland” as 

their buying guide. In spite of the existence of 
oficial government standards for household 
sprays, these government divisions continue to 
specify products which are downright foolish 
from the practical angle. They ask for materials 
with very high kills by the Peet-Grady Method, in 
some cases calling for products three or four times 
as strong as the Official Test insecticide of the 
N.A.I.D.M. Knowing the general consuming re- 
quirements of these departments in the matter of 
insecticides, their “lone-wolf” specifications, 
sharply at variance with the grades of the 
National Bureau of Standards, are little short of 
ridiculous. How these government departments 
can continue to work at cross purposes with and 
completely ignore official standards is a puzzle. 
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krame NAIDM Legislative Program 


ELEBRATING the twenty- 

fifth anniversary of the for- 

mation of their association, 

some two hundred and fifty 
members of the National Association 
of Insecticide and Disinfectant Man- 
ufacturers Association met at the 
Hotel Biltmore. New York, December 
5 and 6. Developments which pro- 
ceeded from the meeting included 
the decision to publish a_ booklet 
summarizing the activities of the 
association during the past twenty- 
five years. to be distributed among 


members and to be used by the mem- 


Names Dr. Henry C. Fuller as technical legal consultant . . . 
opposes use of protective legislation for revenue purposes ... 
appoints new committees on public purchases and products 
liability insurance ... J. L. Brenn re-elected association 
president ... Roark paper cites inefficiency of home-made fly 
sprays ... revamp draft of new model Insecticide Law. 


bership committee in solicitation of 
new members. It was also recom- 
mended that extensive publicity be 
given to the report of Dr. R. C. 
Roark, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
calling attention to the inefficiency 


and false economy of use of home- 


made fly sprays. Another subject 
which was the topic of considerable 
discussion at the meeting was the 
new model state insecticide act. 
drafted by the insecticide and fun- 
gicide committee of the Manufac- 


turing Chemists Association. The 





REVISED DRAFT OF MODEL _IN- 
SECTICIDE AND FUNGICIDE LAW 


AN ACT to regulate the sale and 
handling of insecticides and fungi- 
cides, to provide for their regula- 
tion, and for other purposes. 


BE IT ENACTED BY THE LEGISLA- 
TURE OF THE STATE OF 


SECTION 1. DEFINITIONS 

Certain terms appearing in this Act 
shall be defined as follows: 

(a) The term “person” shall include 
any firm, corporation, partnership, as- 
sociation, trust, joint stock company or 
unincorporated organization 

(b) The term “insecticide or fungi- 
cide”’ shall be construed to mean and 
include any and all substances, includ- 
ing disinfectants, intended for use in 
preventing, destroying, repelling or 
mitigating insects, rodents, fungi (and 
bacteria) or weeds or other pests, but 
to exclude drugs, poisons, chemicals or 
other preparations sold or intended for 
medicinal or toilet purposes or for use 
in the arts or sciences 

(c) The term “professed standard of 
quality” shall be construed to mean 
either a statement of the name and 
percentage of each active ingredient 
together with the total percentage of 
all inert ingredients contained in an 
insecticide or fungicide, or, in lieu 
thereof, a statement of the name and 
percentage of each inert ingredient to- 
gether with the total percentage of 
all active ingredients contained in an 
insecticide or fungicide. 

(d) The term “adulterated” shall ap- 
ply to any insecticide or fungicide, the 
strength or purity of which falls be- 
low its professed standard of quality. 

(e) The term “‘misbranded” shall ap- 
ply to any insecticide or fungicide, the 
package or label of which shall bear 
any statement regarding such article 
or its ingredients which does not con- 
form to the requirements of this Act. 

(f) The term “registrant” shall ap- 
ply to the person registering any in- 
secticide or fungicide pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 3 of this Act. 


SECTION 2. SALE: 

It shall be unlawful for any person 
to deliver, distribute, sell, expose or 
offer for sale, either at wholesale or 
retail within this state: 

(a) Any insecticide or fungicide un- 
less the same shall be enclosed in the 
registrant's original unbroken contain- 





er or package to which is affixed a 
label bearing: (1) the name and ad- 
dress of the manufacturer, registrant, 
or person for whom manufactured; (2) 
the name, brand, or trade-mark under 
which said article is sold; (3) its pro- 
fessed standard of quality, and (4) 
the net weight or measure of the 
contents. 

(b) Any insecticide 01 fungicide 
which contains arsenic, any of its com- 
binations, or any other substance o1 
substances highly toxic to man, unless 
the same shall be enclosed in the orig- 
inal unbroken container of the manu- 
facturer, registrant, or person for 
whom manufactured, to which is af- 
fixed a label bearing in addition to the 
foregoing (5) the skull and cross- 
bones; (6) the word “poison” in red on 
a background of distinctly contrasting 
color, and, (7) an antidote therefor 

(c) Any insecticide or fungicide, the 
contents of which do not conform to 
its professed standard of quality 

(d) Any insecticide or fungicide or 
any material represented to be an in- 
secticide or fungicide which has not 
been registered pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Section 3 of this Act. 


SECTION 3. REGISTRATION: 

Every insecticide or fungicide manu- 
factured, compounded, distributed, 
sold, offered or exposed for sale, either 
at wholesale or retail within this state 
shall be registered each year by its 
manufacturer, or some_ distributor 
TEIOTOOE, WE GIO. 6c cc cccdcitces of Agri- 
culture of this state by filing with said 

awa ...a Statement of (1) the name 
and address of the registrant; (2) the 
name, brand or trade-mark of the in- 
secticide or fungicide registered, and, 
(3) the matter to appear upon its 
labels Every registrant shall pay a 
fee of $2.00 accompanying the first 
registration statement in each fiscal 
year, provided, however, that the reg- 
istration of any number of insecticides 
or fungicides by one registrant during 
each fiscal year shall not exceed a 
total fee of $25.00. 


SECTION 4. ENFORCEMENT: 

The provisions of this Act shall be 
enforced and administered by the 
re reer tpn of Agriculture of the State 
Pe ee are who is hereby author- 
ized and empowered (1) to register in- 
secticides or fungicides manufactured, 
compounded, distributed, delivered, 
sold, offered or exposed for sale, either 


at wholesale or retail, within this 
state, (2) to collect labels and sam- 
ples thereof for analysis, examination 
or test by existing agencies of this 
state; and if it shall appear upon 
such examination that any insecticide 
or fungicide is adulterated or mis- 
branded within the meaning of this 


pa” ee eee of Agriculture shall 
cause notice thereof to be given to its 
registrant. Any person so _ notified 


shall be given an opportunity to be 
heard at a designated time and place; 
and, if it appears that any of the pro- 
visions of this Act have been violated, 
enc dece cece of Agriculture may cause 
the certification of such fact to the 
proper court with a copy of the re- 
sults of analysis, examination or test 
as made by the analyst, examiner or 
expert under oath, which may be pub- 
lished under the directions of the 
ee Cee of Agriculture; (3) to 
promulgate such rules and regulations 
in conformity with this Act as may 
be necessary for its administration. 
A copy of such rules or regulations 
shall be mailed to every person reg- 
istering an insecticide or fungicide un- 
der Section 3 of this Act. 

SECTION 5. EXEMPTIONS: 

The provisions of this Act restricting 
distribution and delivery shall not ap- 
ply to (1) common or private carriers; 
(2) warehousemen while engaged in 
lawfully transporting or offering in- 
secticides or fungicides; (3) public 
officers in the performance of their 
official duties, or, (4) any employees 
of any of the foregoing while acting 
within the scope of his employment. 
SECTION 6. PENALTIES: 

Any person violating any provision 
of this Act shall, upon conviction, be 
fined not more than $25.00 for the first 
offense, nor more than $100.00 for any 
subsequent offense. 

SECTION 7. REPEAL: 

All Acts or parts of Acts which are 
inconsistent with the provisions of 
this Act are hereby repealed. 
SECTION 8. SEPARABILITY: 

If any provisions of this Act, or the 
application thereof to any person or 
circumstances, if held invalid, the re- 
mainder of the Act, and the applica- 
tion of such provisions to other per- 
sons or circumstances, shall not be af- 
fected thereby. 

This Act shall become operative on 
and after. SA Se 
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original draft of this proposed model 
law was subjected to considerable 
criticism on the meeting floor and 
numerous changes were recommended 
for submission to the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association. This body, at 
a meeting several days later attended 
by Dr. Alvin Cox and H. W. Hamil- 
ton, redrafted the model law in re- 
vised form. 

At a meeting of the board of 
governors of the association held the 
evening of December 4, prior to the 
opening of the convention, particular 
attention was focussed on the legis- 
lative outlook for the coming year 
in view of the fact that the Federal 
Congress and 40 State Legislatures 
will be in session. The directors 
voted to engage the services of Dr. 
Henry C. Fuller as a technical con- 
sultant on legal problems. Robert 
Wilson will continue to advise the 
association as general legal consult- 
ant. In further emphasis of the im- 
portance of the legal problems which 
face the industry. the resolutions 
committee went on record as endors- 
ing the views of the association’s 
legislative committee in opposing the 
use of protective and welfare legis- 
lation for revenue purposes. 

The nominating committee, 
consisting of Chas. Opitz. John Opitz. 
Inc... chairman, Campbell Baird, 
Baird & McGuire. Inc.. Dr. G. F. 
Reddish. Lambert Pharmacal Co.. 
Chas. McCormick. McCormick & Co., 
and H. W. Hamilton, White Tar Co. 
of N. J., presented a slate of officers 
for the coming year headed by the 
name of J. L. Brenn of Huntington 
Laboratories, present incumbent, for 
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The association’s 25th anniversary birthday cake is cut by S. H. Bell, J. B. Magnus, H. M. 
Clark, Alvin C. Cass and D. E. Clark. The ceremony was celebrated a little prematurely, 
by the way, as the association will not be a full 25 years old until later this year... 


re-election as president of the associa- 
tion. William J. Zick of Stanco. Inc.. 
was again named first vice-president. 
The most important change in the 
executive family was the election of 
John Curlett of McCormick & Co. 
as second vice-president, succeeding 
Wallace Thomas of Gulf Refining Co. 
John Powell of John Powell & Co. 
was re-elected treasurer. with Ira P. 
MacNair of MacNair-Dorland Co. 
succeeding John Wright as secretary. 

Members of the board of gov- 
ernors include: for a three-year term. 
Gordon Baird, Baird & McGuire. 
H. W. Hamilton. White Tar Co. ol 
N. J.. Wallace Thomas. Gulf Refin- 
ing Co.; for a two-year term, N. J. 
Gothard. Sinclair Refining Co., Dr. 
E. J. Thomssen. J. R. Watkins Co.. 
and C. F. Weirich, C. B. Dolge Co.: 
for a one year term, Henry A. Nel- 
son. Chemical Supply Co., S. S. Selig. 
Selig Co.. and Russell H. Young. 
Davies-Young Soap Co. 

One of the most important 
topics considered at the meeting was 
products liability insurance. C. E. 
Cooper of Clarence Cooper, Inc.. 
New York. introduced the subject 
with an address in which he called 


attention to the general need for this 
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type of insurance to cover claims 
for injuries made by persons not in 
the employ of the insured in con- 
nection with possession. consumption. 
handling or distribution of any prod- 
uct entering into trade. The most 
important reason for carrying such 
insurance, said Mr. Cooper. is to give 
freedom from thought or worry about 
the ability to pay claims or judg- 
ments which might result in’ bank- 
ruptcy. 

Following the close of the 
convention. President J. L. Brenn 
appointed a committee consisting of 
R. O. Cowin of Standard Oil Co. of 
Ohio, chairman, Chas. Opitz of John 
Opitz. Inc., and S. S. Selig, The Selig 
Co., to study this whole subject. The 
committee will make a special in- 
vestigation of the possibility and de- 
sirability of obtaining a collective 
products liability policy to cover all 
members of the association. 

Another 
was one on “Home Made Fly Sprays” 
by Dr. R. C. 


investigation for the 


important address 
Roark. in charge of 
insecticide 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine of the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Washington. Dr. Roark 


called attention to the fact that over 
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Hoyer of Powell mans the registration 


desk oes 


the past few years various publica- 
tions have emanated from state ex- 
perimental stations describing meth- 
ods of preparing home-made fly and 
cattle sprays. The use of such prep- 
arations he described as uneconomical 
on the basis of tests made during re- 
cent months at the bureau. 

In its investigation the bureau 
made up sample sprays in accord- 
ance with directions given by various 
stations, many of which call for use 
of one pound of flowers per gallon 
of kerosene. These sprays were uni- 
formly deficient in strength, he found, 
due to the fact that approximately 
6 per cent of the pyrethrins are not 
extracted by the home method em- 
ployed, and upwards of 27 per cent 
of the resulting extract is retained 
by the powder. He said that in order 
to obtain a spray of the normal com- 
mercial strength (containing at least 
100 mg. of total pyrethrins per 100 
cc. of solution) a minimum of 13% 
lbs. of pyrethrum powder and 13% 
gallons of kerosene would be required 
under optimum conditions to give 
one gallon of extract. Where pyre- 
thrin content of flowers might be low, 
as high as 314 lbs. of flowers and 
134 gallons of kerosene might be 
required. 

In the subsequent discussion 
John Powell of John Powell & Co. 
called attention to the fact that some 
directions call for use of whole 
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flowers, in which case the loss would 
be even higher. A motion was made 
by Dr. Alfred Weed that copies of 
the Roark report be reprinted by 
the secretary’s office and distributed 
widespread throughout the industry, 
at the discretion of the publicity com- 
mittee. Dr. Baedertscher of Mc- 
Cormick & Co. and Dr. Robert C. 
White of Robert C. White Co. also 
spoke in favor of giving added pub- 
licity to the report. The added rec- 
ommendation was made by Dr. 
Thomssen of J. R. Watkins Co. that 
copies of the report might be sent 


to drug and farm papers. 


N the technical side, the 

insecticide section gave 
considerable attention to the stand- 
ardization of methods for the testing 
of rotenone. J. J. T. Graham of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture read 
a paper “Determination of Rotenone 
and Pyrethrins in Insecticides” in 
which he called particular attention 
to a new method of rotenone analysis 
developed by Howard Jones, Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Washing- 





Cocktail Party Donors 


For their contributions to 
the cocktail party which was 
held in connection with the 
25th annual N.A.I.D.M. ban- 
quet, a resolution of apprecia- 
tion was adopted by the As- 
sociation to the following as- 
sociate members to whose 
efforts the success of the party 
was due: American Can Co.; 
Aromatic Products, Inc.; Henry 
Barroll & Co.; Breuer Electric 
Manufacturing Co.; Continen- 
tal Can Co.; Federal Varnish 
Co.: Fritzsche Brothers, Inc.; 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc.; 
H. D. Hudson Manufacturing 
Co.; Atlantic Refining Co.; 
MacNair-Dorland Co.; Mag- 
nus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc.; 
National Can Co.:; Owens- 
Illinois Can Co.; John Powell 
& Co.:; Standard Containers, 
Inc.; Strahl & Pitsch: Upressit 
Products Corp.; van Amerin- 
gen-Haebler, Inc.; T. F. Wash- 
burn Co.; and Wilson & Ben- 
nett Manufacturing Co. 
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ton. In this new titration method, 
published in full in the December 
issue of the analytical edition of 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, 
the rotenone is extracted and crystal- 
lized as in the previous Jones and 
Graham method. Then without dry. 
ing or weighing, the crystalline resi- 
due is converted into dichloracetic 
acid solvate, in which the acetic acid 
is then titrated and the percentage 
of rotenone calculated. 


At a special meeting held the 
afternoon of December 5, at which 
Dr. Alfred Weed presided, the various 
methods for analysis of rotenone were 
further discussed. A representative 
group of laboratories agreed to run 
a series of comparative tests on one- 
pound rotenone samples by the Seil 
method, the Jones and Graham crys- 
tallization method and the Jones and 
Graham titration method. The fol- 
lowing firms have agreed to col- 
laborate in this work: S. B. Penick 
& Co., Derris, Inc., Givaudan-Dela- 
wanna, Whitemire Research Corp.. 
Midway Chemical Co., Hammond 
Paint & Chemical Co., John Powell 
& Co., Inc., Seil, Putt & Rusby, Chip- 
man Chemical Co., G. F. L. Mills, 
and possibly the Sherwin-Williams 
Co. When assembled, the data will 
be forwarded to Mr. Graham for 
further study. 

Among the technical group in 
the disinfectant section, discussion 
centered around the report of Dr. 
George F. Reddish of Lambert Phar- 
macal Co. on a new “Method for 
Bacteriologic Testing of Chemical 
Solutions for the ‘Cold Sterilization’ 
of Surgical Instruments.” Dr. Red- 
dish called particular attention to the 
fact that there are normally but a 
few spores on surgical instruments. 
but since a large margin of safety 
is desirable in tests of this type he 
selected 100 spores as his standard 
test number. The spores of B. an- 
thracis were the type selected for the 
test. In applying the test to com- 
mercial preparations, none of them 
passed. which led to the criticism by 
Dr. Emil Klarmann of Lehn & Fink 
Products Corp. that the test was too 
severe. He objected to the choice of 


anthrax spores as the test organism. 
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Van” demonstrates the famous “All American” card mastery to the card wizard . . 


giving as his opinion that no disin- 
fectant will kill a really resistant 
anthrax spore. Anthrax spores. he 
said. do not exhibit a standard re- 
sistance. and so represent a poor 


choice as a test organism. 


Dr. Reddish pointed out in 
reply that boiling water disinfects 
surgical instruments bearing anthrax 
spores in ten minutes. and that a 
product offered for this purpose and 
described as a sterilizer should do at 
least as well. He said that the adop- 
tion of an admittedly severe test 
might stimulate improvement of the 
industry’s products so that they 
would eventually be able to pass. 


In another paper entitled 
“Methods of Testing” Dr. Klarmann 
continued the discussion of testing 
procedure. In commenting on the 
Reddish method* for the testing of 
fungicides he expressed an opinion 
that the suggested procedure does 
not allow good contact between the 
fungus and the fungicide. Dr. Red- 
dish defended his method as a thor- 
oughly practical test. pointing out 
that products which show up well in 
the test also bring good results in 
actual fungicidal applications. In 
the treatment of athlete’s foot. he 
claimed. it is necessary to have a 
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fungicidal agent which penetrates, as 
it cannot be effective unless it reaches 
the source of the trouble which may 
he fairly deep in the skin. 


\ the first day of the 
session two important 


papers reviewed recent developments 
in the field of wax testing. Frank S. 
Cooper. Jr., superintendent of the 
International Building, Rockefeller 
Center. New York, talked on “Office 
Building Sanitation,” with particular 
attention being given to a method 
developed at Rockefeller Center for 
gauging the degree of slipperiness of 
a waxed floor. 

Melvin Fuld of Fuld Bros.. 
reporting for the sanitary specialties 
committee, outlined some of the im- 
portant work that this committee has 
done over the past year in devising 
methods for floor wax testing. He 
called attention to the exaggerated 
claims that are made for many waxes 
on four points.—slip-proof qualities. 
luster. water resistance and wearing 
ability. To give some basis on which 
such claims can be checked, his com- 
mittee set up a laboratory test for 
slipperiness along very much the 
same lines requested by Mr. Cooper. 
The method is fully described else- 
where in this issue. 

H. W. Hamilton of White Tar 
Co. of N. J.. reporting for the dis- 
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infectant marketing committee, indi- 
cated that some of the low quotations 
current in this market can be met 
only by firms that eliminate the ex- 
pense of testing from their cost 
sheets and trust the same formula to 
carry them through without the ex- 
pense of adequate technical supervi- 
sion. He called on other factors in 
this trade to report on their own 
views and among those who re- 
sponded were Messrs. Nelson, Thom- 
ssen, Eddy, Fuld, Hoyt and Pollnow. 
J. L. Brenn also spoke, calling at- 
tention to the desirability of more 
publicity to build up public con- 
sciousness of the actual need for dis- 
infectants. He referred to the far too 
common misbelief that plenty of 
soap and elbow grease are a suitable 
substitute for disinfectants. 

Reporting for the insecticide 
marketing committee, H. A. Thomas 
of Shell Petroleum Corp. emphasized 
that the government should follow 
the standards of the association in 
requesting bids on insecticides. He 
condemned the practice of asking for 
bids on higher-than-standard prod- 
ucts, pointing out that on a cost basis 
they are relatively inefficient and un- 
economical. 

This same tendency to dis- 
regard the association’s testing meth- 
ods and standards was referred to by 
Gordon Baird of Baird & McGuire, 
Inc., reporting for the disinfectant 
specifications committee. He called 
attention to the fact that the associa- 
tion’s new specifications have been 
completely ignored in some federal 


H. W. Hamilton and C. P. McCormick 
cast an eye on the  terpsichorean 
talent... 
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bids. The Navy Department, he said, 
is still buying disinfectants on the 
basis of the Hygienic Laboratory 
testing method. He urged members 
of the association to take steps to 
familiarize government departments 
with the official specifications of the 
industry and to promote their more 
general use. 

As the first step in this direc- 
tion the board of governors voted in 
favor of the appointment of a com- 
mittee on public purchases. The per- 
sonnel of this committee, just an- 
nounced by president Brenn, is as 
follows: Gordon M. Baird, Baird & 
McGuire, Inc., chairman; Charles 
Van Dyne, American Disinfecting 
Co., and F. O. Huckins, Sinclair Re- 
fining Co. 


Dr. Ronald G. 


sanitary officer of the Canadian Na- 


Law, chief 
tional Railways, discussed the use of 
insecticides and disinfectants in the 
fur bearing animal industry. He re- 
fered particularly to the need of 
controlling fleas and ear mites in the 
raising of foxes. 

(Q). Forrest Walker of R. H. 
Macy & Co. talked on “Some Prac- 
tical Aspects of Fair Trade Market- 
ing.’ He described fixed resale 
prices as unfair to the consumer who 
effect 
eficient high-cost distributors. 


is in forced to subsidize in- 
Dr. F. L. Campbell. associate 
Ohio 


State University gave a progress re- 


professor of entomology at 
port on work going on at the Uni- 
versity under the N.A.I.D.M. fellow- 
ship. The report described a drop 
test method developed for use on 
bed bugs and an improved technique 


followed in rearing the test insects. 


Shell’s Thomas reports for the Insecti- 
cide Marketing Committee .. . 





Of the insecticidal materials tested, 
only pyrethrum and “Lethane 384” 
produced a kill significantly greater 
than that 
insecticide base alone. 


resulting from odorless 

The convention closed with a 
cocktail party and banquet the eve- 
ning of December 6. The affair was 
held in the main ball room of the 
Hotel Biltmore and following a beef- 
steak dinner a floor show was put on. 
In the absence of L. J. LaCava, chair- 
man of the entertainment committee, 
J. B. Magnus. another member of the 
committee, acted as master of cere- 
monies. 
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The Pyrethrin Content of 
HOME-MADE FLY SPRAYS 


By S. I. Gertler and H. L. Haller* 


URING the past few years 
publications from State 
Agricultural Experimen- 


! and the Fed- 


tal Stations 
eral Government laboratories? have 
appeared in which methods of pre- 
paring pyrethrum extracts for gen- 
eral household use and for cattle 
sprays are described. One of the ob- 
jects in publishing the methods has 
been to provide the farmer and 
others with an economical way of 
preparing insecticidal sprays. 

The economy of this practice 
has been questioned not only by 
manufacturers of pyrethrum sprays 
but also by entomologists. Chief 
among the criticisms are that the 
procedures recommended do_ not 
completely remove the active prin- 
ciples of the flowers and therefore 
the preparation of these home-made 
sprays is a wasteful process, and that 
the sprays so prepared are in the end 
more expensive than an equivalent 
quantity of insecticide purchased 
from a reputable manufacturer. 

In general the directions rec- 
ommend that the flowers and the 
solvent, usually kerosene. be mixed 
in a definite proportion and the mix- 
ture be allowed to stand for a def- 
inite time with occasional stirring. 
The mixture is allowed to settle and 
the clear solution. after being care- 
fully decanted, is ready for use. 

Soon after the active prin- 
ciples of pyrethrum flowers. desig- 
nated pyrethrin I and pyrethrin II, 
had been isolated and characterized 
by Staudinger and Ruzicka. methods 
for their determination appeared. 

*Paper presented by Dr. R. C. Roark, In 
charge, Division of Insecticide Investigations, 
Bur. of Ent. & Plant Quarantine, before 25th 


innual meeting, Natl. Assn. of Insecticide & 
Disinfectant Mfrs., New York, Dec. 1938. 
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Div. Insecticide Investigations, U.S.D.A. 


While the values obtained by the 
chemical methods do not agree ex- 
actly with those obtained by biologi- 
cal methods of evaluation. neverthe- 
less the chemical methods are consid- 
ered useful for determining the in- 
secticidal value of pyrethrum, and 
pyrethrum flowers are bought and 
sold on the basis of their total pyre- 
thrin content. 

In order to determine just 
how much of the pyrethrins is re- 
moved by a single extraction with 
kerosene, it seemed of interest to pre- 
pare extracts according to a typical 
set of directions published for home 
use and compare their pyrethrin con- 
tent with extracts obtained by ex- 
haustive extraction of the flowers. It 
was also of interest to determine the 
amount of kerosene solution that is 
recovered by decantation from the 
exhausted pyrethrum powder. 

In the experiments described 
below, seven different samples of 
pyrethrum powder were used. They 
were obtained from different sources 
and were of various ages so as to 
represent materials that might be ob- 
tained on the market. One sample of 
whole Japanese flowers was included, 
but when an attempt was made to 
determine their pyrethrin content in- 
consistent results were obtained ow- 
ing to the difficulty of getting small 
homogeneous samples of the flowers 
for analysis. This sample (No. 1) 
was therefore ground in a Wiley mill 
and mixed. Of the other samples one 
was obtained from a local insecticide 
company and another from a drug 
store. The remainder were from 


large manufacturers. 
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Experimental Part 

The samples were completely 
extracted with hot low-boiling petro- 
leum ether and the pyrethrins deter- 
mined after removal of the solvent. 
The pyrethrin I content was deter- 
mined by Wilcoxon’s mercury reduc- 
tion method as modified by Holaday’. 
The pyrethrin II content was deter- 
mined by a modification of Seil’s 
acid titration method‘. 

The kerosene extracts were 
prepared in the following manner: 
Pyrethrum powder was mixed with 
water-white commercial kerosene in 
the proportion of one pound of pow- 
der to one gallon of kerosene and 
the mixture allowed to stand for 48 
hours with occasional stirring. The 
solution was decanted as carefully as 
possible and the volume measured. 
The remaining sludge was then fil- 
tered on a suction filter and the fil- 
trate added to the solution obtained 
by decantation. The combined solu- 
tions were filtered through a filter 
paper, and a 100 cc. aliquot of this 
solution was used for the determina- 
tion of pyrethrins. 

In Table I are given the quan- 
tities of solution recovered when 60 
grams of a sample was mixed with 
500 ce. of kerosene (a ratio of one 
pound to one gallon). 

The results show that approxi- 
mately 73 per cent of the extract is 
recovered by decantation or, con- 
versely, that there is a loss of about 
one-fourth of the total solution. 
When the remaining sludge is fil- 
tered by suction, about 89 per cent 
of the solution is recovered. How- 
ever, the average farmer attempting 
to make his own fly spray does not 


have the equipment to enable him to 
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TABLE I.—Recovery of solution when 60 grams of pyrethrum were mixed with 
500 cc. of kerosene and allowed to stand for 48 hours with occasional stirring. 


Sample No. Solution Solution obtained Total 
obtained by Recovery fromsludge by solution Recovery 
decantation suction filtration recovered 
Ce. Per cent Ce. Ce. Per cent 
1° 345 69 102 447 89 
2 385 77 80 465 93 
3 400 80 43 443 89 
4 335 67 86 421 84 
5 350 70 100 450 90 
6 360 72 74 434 87 
7 385 77 70 455 91 
Average 366 73 79 445 89 


* Whole flowers ground in Wiley mill. 


subject the sludge to suction on a 
filter. 


A single experiment was also 
made in which pyrethrum powder 
and kerosene were mixed in the ratio 
of two pounds of pyrethrum to one 
gallon of kerosene. In this case 57 
per cent of the solution was recov- 
ered by decantation and a total of 
86 


sludge was subjected to suction fil- 


per cent when the remaining 


tration. 

In Table II are given the re- 
sults of the chemical analysis of both 
the powders and the kerosene ex- 
tracts. Each figure represents the 
average of two separate determina- 
tions. 


A blank determination was 
made on the kerosene and all the re- 
agents. A zero blank was obtained 
for. pyrethrin I, and a blank of 0.02 
per cent was obtained for pyrethrin 


I. 


all the pyrethrin II figures. 


This value was subtracted from 
In the 
analyses of both the powder and the 
extracts the percentages are expressed 
on the basis of dry powder so as to 
make them comparable. 


In the last column are given 
the concentrations of total pyrethrins 


in milligrams per 100 cc. of kerosene 
extract. 

The results show that a single 
kerosene extraction of powdered 
pyrethrum flowers removes about 94 
of the active insecticidal 
principles. Two 


about 50 mg. pyrethrins per 100 cc. 


per cent 


extracts contain 


solution; four contain 65-95 mg. 
pyrethrins per 100 cc. solution and 
in one the concentration is 125 mg. 
of pyrethrins per 100 cc. solution. 
A good commercial pyrethrum 
spray is considered to be one con- 
taining at least 100 mg. of total pyre- 
thrins per 100 cc. of solution. It 
will be noted that only one sample 
(No. 4) gave a solution that meets 
these requirements. As the samples 
used are representative of the type 
of material which is available to the 
consumer today the findings of this 
investigation indicate that pyrethrum 
sprays having less pyrethrins than 
occur in good commercial grades of 
spray, are obtained when 1 pound of 
powdered pyrethrum flowers is ex- 
tracted with kerosene according to 
direction issued by certain agricul- 
tural experiment stations. The direc- 
tions which recommend one-half to 


three-fourths pound of flowers per 


TABLE II.—Chemical analyses of pyrethrum powders and the kerosene extracts. 


Sample Pyrethrum powder Kerosene extract Total 
No. Pyre- Pyre- Total Pyre- Pyre- Total Loss Pyre- 
thrinI thrinII Per thrinI thrinII Per Per thrins 
Percent Percent cent Percent Percent cent cent Mg. per 
100 cc. 
og 0.21 0.26 0.47 0.18 0.24 0.42 11 49.9 
2 0.31 0.44 0.75 0.28 0.41 0.69 8 82.7 
3 0.34 0.50 0.84 0.33 0.47 0.80 5 95.9 
4 0.50 0.58 1.08 0.46 0.57 1.03 5 123.4 
5 0.26 0.34 0.60 0.25 0.31 0.56 a 67.1 
6 0.38 0.46 0.84 0.35 0.42 0.77 8 92.2 
7 0.17 0.23 0.40 0.17 0.23 0.40 0 47.9 
average loss— 6 


* Whole flowers ground in Wiley mill. 
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gallon of kerosene would be expected 
to yield solutions having a pyrethrin 
content proportionately lower than 
those obtained in these experiments. 


Analysis of the kerosene solu- 
tion thus obtained shows that approx- 
imately 94 per cent of the pyrethrins 
originally present in the pyrethrum 
powder are dissolved in the kerosene 
employed. 


In order to obtain 1 gallon of 
kerosene extract of pyrethrum con- 
taining 100 mg. of total pyrethrins 
per 100 cc. according to the pro- 
cedure described in this paper. it is 
necessary to employ not less than 
1.00/.73, or about 13g pounds of 
pyrethrum powder analyzing 0.9 per 
cent total pyrethrins and 13¢ gallons 
of kerosene. Inasmuch as six out 
of seven samples of pyrethrum pow- 
der purchased at random on the 
market contain less than 0.9 per cent 
total pyrethrins. it will be necessary 
in most cases to use more than this 


quality of pyrethrum powder and of 


kerosene. In the case of a powder 
containing 0.45 per cent of total 
pyrethrins, it is necessary to use 


2.00/.57, or about 314 pounds of 
pyrethrum powder and 184 gallons 
of kerosene, in order to obtain 1 gal- 
lon of kerosene extract containing 100 
mg. total pyrethrins per 100 ce. 
When pyrethrum powder is 
mixed with kerosene in the ratio of 
| pound to 1 gallon and allowed to 
macerate for 48 hours approximately 
73 per cent of the extract is recovered 
by decantation or conversely there 
is a loss of about 27 per cent in the 


volume of the solution. 
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Floor Wax Testing 


A start in the movement to set up 


specifications and standard tests 


for sanitary chemical specialties 


HE buyer is beset with 

problems that are becoming 

increasingly troublesome as 

sanitary products them 
selves develop from specialties into 
utility products. We refer particu- 
larly to the lack of accurate means 
to determine the significant factors 
of the various products. For this rea- 
son, we feel that in the interest of 
progress, we should endeavor to set- 
up reliable and uniform methods of 
testing certain of the leading sanitary 
products. 

One of the most active special- 
ties in the sanitary chemicals at this 
particular time is self polishing waxes, 
in the claims for which we find wide- 
spread confusion. From the examin- 
ation of the advertising literature of 
numerous companies, we found that 
in nearly all cases the following 
claims were made,—First—that the 
product is slip-proof,—Second—that 
the product is waterproof.—Third— 
that the product has a superior wear- 
ing quality,—Fourth—that it has high 
initial lustre. There are other claims, 
but these four, in most cases, apply 
to every product offered to the pub- 
lic. The chief difficulty in the con- 
tinuance of these uniform claims are 
the following.—First—Some of the 
companies attempt to substantiate 
their claims with more or less scien- 
tific method, — Second — other com- 
panies attempt the same with methods 
that cannot be duplicated, and—Third 

most companies make no effort at 
all to substantiate their broad state- 


ments. 


* Read at 25th annual meeting, Natl. Assn. of 
Insecticide & Disinfectant Mfrs., New York, 
Dec. 6, 1938. Report of chairman of Sanitary 
Specialties Committee. 
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By Melvin Fuld* 
Fuld Brothers 


Due to these existing condi- 
tions our Committee feels very defin- 
itely that if and when we can set up 
the necessary test methods and stand- 
ard definitions, that we will have 
served the best interests of both the 
buyer and the manufacturer of the 
products. To that end, the Commit- 
tee has the following to report:- 

A study was undertaken to de- 
termine the slip-proofness of waxes, 
and after extensive tests, it was found 
necessary to devise a type of appara- 
tus which would measure accurately 
the slipperiness of a wax coating. 
After considerable experimental work, 
a simple machine was constructed on 
the oblique thrust principle so that 
its mechanical advantage is the ratio 
of the resistance overcome to the 
force applied. This is the coefficient 
of friction because the definition of 
the coefficient between two surfaces 
is the ratio of the force required to 
move one over the other to the total 
force pressing the two together. If F 
is the force required to move one 
surface over another and F* is the 
force pressing the surfaces together 
the coefficient of friction is expressed 


In the construction of the machine 
“The coefficient of friction is derived 
from the scale reading and the dimen- 
sion of the apparatus. The vertical 
force, F! and the horizontal force F 
acting on the shoe in any position are 
equal, respectively, to the vertical 
and horizontal components of the 
thrust transmitted to the shoe. In this 
case the coefficient of friction, or the 
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ratio F F*, is equal to the tangent of 
the angle the thrust arm makes with 
the vertical at the point of slipping. 
The tangent of the angle, that is, the 
coefficient of friction, may be obtained 
from a table of natural sines and tan- 
gents, or a table giving the coeflicient 
of friction corresponding to any 
scale reading may be readily con- 
structed.” It might be interesting to 
note that after this machine was built 
and most of the work was done it was 
discovered that Rankines in 1858 re- 
ported in the Smithsonian Tables vari- 
ous coeflicients of frictions as follows: 


From Rankines Compilation 1858 
—Smithsonian Tables 

Coef. of Friction 
Metal on Oak (Dry).. 0.50 to 0.60 
Metal on Oak (Wet). 0.24 to 0.26 
Metal on Oak (Soapy)... 0.20 
Metal on Elm (Dry)..... 0.20 to 0.25 
Leather on Metal(Dry).. 0.56 
Leather on Metal (Wet) 0.36 
Leather on Metal 

(Qxeaee) —.....0seu5c.s CR 
Leather on Metal (Oily). 0.15 
Metal on Metal (Dry). 0.15 to 0.20 
Metal on Metal (Wet)... 0.30 


Surfaces 


For comparison purposes, we list 
below the coefficient of friction for 


linoleum: 
Surfaces Coef. Friction 
Metal on New Linoleum 
Red Mottled ..... cvvwess Olle 
Brown Battleship ......... 0.2147 
Metal on Worn Linoleum 
Red Mottled... 6... cdies 0.2147 
Brown Battleship ......... 0.2027 
Brown Battleship ......... 0.2095 


It was found from experimen- 
tal work that the coefficient of fric- 
tion of various waxes ran from 0.1623 
to as high as 0.3000 so that the coefh- 
cient of friction with different types 
of commercial waxes found on the 
market covers a wide range. One of 
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“ID & OY” ESSENOL 
From Specially Processed Essential Oils 


Essential oils have long been used in medicinal products, on account of 
their penetrating properties. 

Due to penetrating properties of certain specially processed essential oils, 
sprays containing ESSENOL carry more toxicity from Pyrethrum, Derris, 
Cube and other insecticides into the bodies of insects with greater efficiency 
and economy. 

Although D & O ESSENOL is insecticidally active to a considerable 
degree, its chief value is not in its own toxicity, but rather in its remark- 
able ability to increase the toxicity of the usual insecticide bases, by increas- 
ing their penetrating power. 

The Chief in Entomology of a leading university agricultural experiment 
station writes— 


“I am very much interested in the results which you are obtaining 





from the essential oil compound known as Essenol. I certainly agree 
with you that the degree of penetration of a spray material has 
important bearing on kill and I have no doubt but what this essential 


oil increases toxicity penetration.” 


D & O Essenol Is Supplied in Two Types 


“OT” Oil Type 
For increasing activity in fly sprays and other oil sprays. 
First: By being added to the regular oil sprays for their improvement. 
Secondly: By being added to the usual kerosene solvent before perco- | 
lation. 
“AG” Water Type 
For increasing activity in water type agricultural sprays and provid- 


ing better emulsifying and spreading qualities. 


DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 


180 Varick Street ° . : ‘ New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON : CHICAGO  : PHILADELPHIA =: ~~ ST. LOUIS: LOS ANGELES 
Plant and Laboratories .... Bayonne, N. J. 
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the outstanding things that came to 
light was that some waxes which are 
being highly advertised for their non- 
slippery character actually are more 
slippery than some of the commer- 
cial waxes which were picked up on 
the market and tested by this method 
(thrust principle). 

One of the methods used for 
studying the coefficient of friction was 
an inclined plane 37” wide by 814" 
long having an angle of 14° 18’ built 
along the lines that have been de- 
scribed in the literature as well as 
in advertising matter of several man- 
ufacturers. This method was found 
not suitable for testing purposes but 
some of the results are worth exam- 
ining. In studying this method, lino- 
leum panels were waxed and allowed 
to dry. They were placed on the 
inclined plane, and a weighted ob- 
ject was placed on the top of the panel 
and the time of travel measured; be- 
cause of errors and difficulties en- 
countered, linoleum was abandoned 
and waxed cardboard panels were 
used. It was found that some waxes 
with this inclined plane on cardboard 
were less slippery than most waxes. 
It was found that these films of wax 
remained tacky and it seemed to be 
more tacky on cardboard than on lino- 
leum, which accounts for the fact that 
on the other waxes, while actually 
on the floor, the coefficient of friction 
was less. In a series of tests, the 
coefficient of friction of these adver- 
tised slip-proof waxes were found 
to be 0.1623-0.2688 while waxes for 
the greater part were found to be less 
slippery and actually measured from 
0.2440 to 0.2885. Other waxes which 
were tested from commercial batches 
purchased on the market were 0.1568 
to 0.2885. A summary of a few tests 
are as follows: 


Incline Plane and Weight 
Wax A 


Drying Time slips stops 
2 hours 1 2 
4 hours 1 2 
48 hours 3 
72 hours 3 
Wax B 
Drying Time slips stops 
2 hours 2 1 
4 hours 3 
48 hours 2 1 
72 hours 3 


These spreads were made on standard 
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testing cardboard and different pan- 
els used for each series of tests. 


Coefficient of Friction by Thrust 
Machine Metal on Cardboard Waxed 
Wax A 


Drying Time Coef. Friction 


ea 0.2777 
4hours ....... o<se (O38 
4Shours ....... .o+- (O2556 
TaQOUrs ........:.... O886s 
Wax B 
Drying Time Coef. Friction 
SHOUTS icicciesc., ORG 
4hours ...... . 0.1976 
48 hours ..... . 0.1673 
TZ hours ...... -..-. QO1639 


From these tests one of the other out- 
standing factors discovered was that 
a wax, as it became drier, became a 
little more slippery. While not suf- 
ficient to change the coefficient of fric- 
tion to a large degree, observation 
proved that the maximum slipperi- 
ness of a wax was attained in about 
three days. In other words, the coef- 
ficient of friction of the material im- 
mediately after drying was greater 
than it was two or three days later. 
This does not, of course, substantiate 
most advertising claims for waxes on 
the market but a number of waxes, 
not advertised as slip-proof as men- 
tioned above, were found to be a great 
deal less slippery than some which 
have been highly advertised as being 
slip-proof and actually are not. 
From such conditions, it seems 
that the industry in wax business may 
be suffering through the public’s loss 
of confidence due to confusing claims 
which cannot be substantiated and 
our Committee feels that a series of 
specifications and tests should be set 
up by the Committee under the mer- 
chandising and production section 
defining exactly what we mean by the 
more significant characteristics of 


such products. 


NE of the other abuses 

C) which is quite obvious 

in the wax industry is the question of 
wear. There is no actual definition of 
the wear of a wax and it is rather 
dificult to interpret the results of 
wear between one wax and another. 
There are two methods which seem 
to our Committee to be more out- 
standing from indication of wear than 
others. First is the falling abrasive 
test on an abrasion machine. “The 
Gardner Abrasion Test Apparatus is 
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described in “Physical and Chemical 
Examination of Paints, Varnishes, 
Lacquers and Colors” by Henry A. 
Gardner, seventh edition, page 317. 
It consists of a reservoir to which is 
attached a meter length of 14 inch 
brass tubing. Abrasive falls through 
the tube onto a test panel underneath. 
The amount of abrasive required to 
wear through the coating of the panel 
is a measure of the resistance of the 
coating. Aloxite Brand aluminum 
oxide POL 50 TP, made by the Car- 
borundum Company, Niagara Falls, 
New York, used as the abrasive.” 

In running these tests it was 
found that by using glass plates, re- 
sults could be duplicated within a 
small percentage of, the error by 
weighing the amount of abrasive 
which would remove the wax film 
from the glass plate. However, when 
interpreting the results between one 
wax and another, it was found that 
there was some discrepancy because 
of irregularities of the film. To sur- 
mount this difficulty, a method was 
devised to apply a uniform film to the 
plate. We took waterproof adhesive 
tape and pasted it around the four 
sides of the glass. The wax under 
test was dried for solids, and a def- 
inite quantity of liquid wax depend- 
ing on the concentration dropped on 
the plate thus producing a wax film 
that had evenly distributed over its 
area a definite amount of wax solids. 
In comparing this wax with another 
wax an equivalent quantity was flowed 
on the same area so that in that par- 
ticular manner comparative results 
were obtained on the falling abrasive 
test. However, one discrepancy was 
found in the method and that was, if 
the film was soft or tacky the abrasive 
would have a tendency to cake or burl 
which meant that a larger amount of 
abrasive was required to remove the 
wax film. Thus it became necessary 
to develop a second method to study 
the results in correlation with the 
falling abrasive method. 

A reciprocating motion ma- 
chine was built with a small motor 
and a reciprocating arm. The arm is 
actuated by a shaft and moves a metal 
shoe upon which weights are placed. 
On the bottom of this metal shoe a 
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piece of mohair is secured. This mo- 
hair is dipped in 325 mesh silica 
abrasive and the number of strokes 
counted until the wax film starts to 
fail. The results on linoleum and 
glass plates were consistent and it was 
felt that a combination between the 
falling abrasive method and the recip- 
rocating motion machine would give 
a very good interpretation of the rela- 
tive wear resistance of various waxes. 
It was found also, with the use of the 
reciprocating motion machine, that 
to compare one wax with another 
that uniformity of the test film is 
essential. 

One fault with the reciprocat- 
ing motion machine, which we are 
attempting to overcome at this par- 
ticular time, is as follows: It is im- 
possible to tell accurately except with 
considerable experience, (since the 
result depends on visual observation) 
when the wax film fails. This natur- 
ally leaves room for error as what 
one observer may consider the end 
point, another would not. This may 
be attributed in part to the fact that 
the abrasive hinders convenient ob- 
servation and work is now going for- 
ward in an attempt to develop a type 
of reciprocating motion machine 
whereby the results would be taken 
automatically, such as, for example 
by an electric contact through a small 
wire brush placed on the bottom of 
the shoe (similar to brushes which 
are used for the cleaning of suede 
shoes) and the use of steel plates 
to complete the circuit. Wax is a 
non-conductor and when the wax film 
fails and the metal brush touches the 
metal plate a relay is actuated which 
shuts off the circuit and stops the 
reciprocating motion machine. In 
this manner the human element does 
not enter into the result and the ex- 
perimental error of that nature is 
eliminated. Sufficient work has not 
yet been done to form definite con- 
clusions as to whether the merits of 
this method would make it acceptable 
or not but our Committee does feel 
that it is the beginning of a series of 
tests which should prove quite inter- 
esting and valuable as a standard 


method whereby waxes could be com- 
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pared one against another in con- 
junction with the falling abrasive ma- 
chine to indicate wear. 

One principal advantage of the 
reciprocating motion machine is that 
those waxes which are soft and pli- 
able and require a large amount of 
them 
because their 


abrasive to remove 


(falling 
films 


were soft and tacky work just the re- 


abrasive tests) 


verse on the reciprocating machine. 
Because of the fact of their gummy 
and tacky nature. the number of 
strokes are materially decreased when 
the film surface is tacky. Sufficient 
work has not been done at this par- 
ticular time to give any conclusive 
results but the committee feels that 
work should be continued on this 
particular method as possibly a stand- 
ard method for determining wear can 
be achieved by studying the combined 


results of these two methods. 


ee of the most difficult 
problems is that of the 
evaluation of water resistance. Three 
methods have been used by the Com- 
mittee for the study of this particular 
problem. 

Water Resistance on Linoleum: 
“Pieces of plain unfinished linoleum 
(2 x 6 inches) were coated with the 
self polishing wax, a soft clean cloth 
being used to apply it. These were 
permitted to dry for two and twenty- 
four hours respectively, then immersed 
in distilled water for two hours. An- 
other series was double-coated with 
the wax, the second coat being applied 
after the first coat had dried. These 
were also immersed in distilled water 
after the second coat had been per- 
mitted to dry for two hours and 
twenty-four hours respectively.” 

Water Resistance—Can Cover 
Vethod: 


determining this property was to place 


“the procedure used for 


5 ec. of the liquid wax in a circular 
friction can cover measuring about 
two inches in diameter. The wax film 
was allowed to dry for forty-eight 
hours and then observed for cracking. 
crazing, and shrinkage. The cover 
and wax were accurately weighed and 
then immersed in 500 cc. of water at 


room temperature. They were allowed 
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to remain immersed for 24 hours. 
then removed and allowed to dry for 
48 hours. The cover and wax film 
were reweighed and the loss calcu- 
lated. Observations were made as to 
disintegration of the film, lifting, 
whitening, etc. Other specimens which 
were not immersed in water were 
tested for brittleness or toughness of 
the film by bending the cover and 
scratching the film with a spatula.” 

Cold Water Solubility: Para- 
graph F-7 of the Federal Specifica- 
tions P-W-151 describes the method 
of conducting this test. 

“Dilute a portion of the orig- 
inal water-emulsion wax with water 
so that the resulting solution will 
contain 7.5 g of solids per 100 ml. 
Pipette 2 ml. of this solution on to 
four 9 cm filter papers in such a way 
that approximately the same surface 
is covered with solution. Permit the 
papers to dry at room temperature 
for 48 hours. After drying, place 
papers in a covered beaker in 100 
ml of distilled water maintained at 
20° to 25° C. Allow to stand at this 
for 24 hours. Decant 


evaporate decanted 


temperature 
solution and 
liquid. Dry residue at 105° to 110° 
C. to constant weight. Calculate per- 
centage of water soluble matter on 
the basis of 0.15 g of solids.” 

Our Committee does not feel 
that any of these three methods are 
very satisfactory and while they do 
give some indication of water resist- 
ance it must first be determined ex- 
actly how water resistance shall be 
interpreted and it is recommended 
that our Committee continue on its 
work next year on the study and in- 
terpretation of water resistance. 

No particular work was done 
this year on the question of lustre 
for comparison of lustres of self pol- 
ishing waxes. The reason being that 
there was not sufficient time to study 
all phases of the problem. There are 
several accepted methods used in the 
paint industry at this particular time 
for the measuring of glosses of paints. 
—the paper industry also uses a gloss 
meter method. It is felt that a study 

(Turn to Page 113) 
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ce Building Sanitation 


With particular reference to 


floor maintenance, cleaning 


problems and materials used 


ECENTLY I saw an exten- 
sive report on current real 







estate conditions as com- 
pared with conditions 
of like pieces of property a few 
years back. Its chief theme was the 
very important part that operating 
expense plays in making that prop- 
erty profitable or unprofitable to its 
owner. Taxes, insurance, interest 
charges, etc. are all fixed more or 
less, and often the line between a 
profit and a loss falls between eco- 
nomical and uneconomical opera- 
tion. For these purposes it must be 
assumed that the standards of serv- 
ice remain approximately the same. 
Of all operating expenses, cleaning 
is always of major proportions. 
Now, it is a well known fact that the 
results of a job are no better than 
man’s ability to do the job. plus the 
material he uses. Proper materials 
used correctly produce good results. 
and improper materials used cor- 
rectly. or proper materials used in- 
correctly do not give satisfactory 
results. 

In discussing results. there is 
one thing that a building manager 
must have besides good work, or a 
job done properly. that is uniform- 
ity. He must know that the same job 
performed the same way using the 
same materials will give him abso- 
lutely the same effect each and every 
time. and where possible it is to his 
advantage to have a reliable. prac- 
tical means of measuring this re- 
sult.—in other words. a factual an- 





_* Address before the 25th annual meeting, 
Natl. Assn. of Insecticide & Disinfectant Mfrs., 
New York, Dec. 6, 1938 
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By Frank S. Cooper. Jr. 


Rockefeller Center, New York 


swer. Usually it can be demon- 
strated that in standardization of 
work you can produce better results 
than by trying to make each job a 
specialty and using special means 
to do it. But as you approach a 
standard, it is essential that some 
means be determined upon to assure 
you that you have the correct an- 
swer. It is in particular regard to 
this standard result that I want to 
present an ever present and very 
difficult problem. that is floors.—-and 
the problem of waxing them. 

Very frequently someone will 
call a building manager's office and 
state that he would like to have his 
floors waxed but is afraid that wax- 
ing will make it too slippery. The 
usual answer is that it is now pos- 
sible to wax floors. obtain a good 
finish and appearance, but still not 
have the floor slippery (or any more 
slippery than an unwaxed floor) 
and, in many cases, it will be less 
slippery. The tenant says fine, go 
right ahead. The following day you 
go up to see him and find the job 
is very satisfactory, the appearance 
splendid, the tenant happy. 

The next thing you know,— 
any time from two days to two years 
later.—_-this same tenant calls up and 
says someone has slipped on the 
floor, fallen, and broken an arm.— 
and the floor is as slick as glass. 
You immediately go up to examine 
the floor, and how do you do it? 
you run a few feet, try to slide, and 
say the floor is not slippery at all. 
in fact less slippery than before 


waxing. The tenant does the same 
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thing and says the floor is so slick 
that it is a hazard to life and limb. 
And there you are, the true condi- 
tion is somewhere between the two 
statements but, to the best of my 
knowledge, absolutely no means is 
available accurately to measure the 
actual condition of the floor at that 
particular time. The result is of 
course very unsatisfactory, not hav- 
ing any means to prove the floor is 
safe and that probably other causes 
were responsible for the accident, 
the floor as usual is at fault. This 
same condition can arise not only in 
tenant space but in all public corri- 
dors. terrazzo floor, elevator lobbies, 
and any floor on which a tenant or 
member of the public can walk, par- 
ticularly where accidents occur re- 
sulting in claims against the build- 


ing, 


If this same tenant should 
call up and say that he has too little 
light in one of the offices, you can 
use a light meter actually to meas- 
ure the condition. After comparing 
the result with accepted standards 
for the particular kind of work be- 
ing performed in the room, you take 
whatever action is necessary, know- 
ing that your action is based on 
facts. The same is true if he says 
he is cold. You use a thermometer 
to take the temperature instead of 
just walking into the room and after 
standing there a few minutes say it’s 
either too warm. or too cold. So it 
seems we can measure heat, light. 
analyze water to find out if it is good 
or bad. but we can’t tell the relative 


degree of slipperiness of a floor. 
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Washburn’s wax creates beauty and 
protects the surface 


“TIME-TESTED -FINISHES 
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T. F. WASHBURN CO. 
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URING the past year | 

D have tried to work out 

some means to overcome this very 
severe handicap. and I am going to 
tell you what we did. Frankly, it 
didn’t prove to be the answer, and 
that is why I am going to ask for 
your help. Now I want to make one 
thing clear before I go any further. 
Primarily. we are in the real estate 
business. not laboratory analysts, so 
the means used certainly is not that 


of a scientist. 


The first assumption was that 
the coefficient of friction between a 
body sliding on a floor, and the floor 
would give an index as to the slip- 
periness of the floor. It remained to 
find a satisfactory object to move 
across the floor, and develop a prac- 
tical means of measuring its re- 


sistance. 


The first thing we used was 
a wooden platform about 15” x 24”, 
to which were fastened two wooden 
runners. not unlike sled runners. 
We used leather as an outside cover- 
ing of the runners. Weights of 50. 
100. 150 Ibs. were placed on. this 
platform and we then endeavored to 
measure the pounds of pull neces- 
sary to slide this platform over any 
particular floor area. I shall not 
take the time to outline the steps 
that we followed in order to over- 
come obvious failures in such an ex- 
periment. We finally arrived at the 
point where we had a windlass in a 
fixed location and by means of a 
spring balance measured the pounds 
pull necessary to move the platform 
at a uniform speed in a straight line 
toward the windlass. We measured 
the pull necessary to start the plat- 
form from a standing position as 


well as keep it moving. 


Irregularities in the floors, 
grit on the floor all produced vari- 
able results when the same loads 
were used and also variable results 
for different loadings. To reduce 
these irregularities to a minimum. 
we changed from runners to four 
small feet on the platform. rounded 
off on the edges and at the same 
time used shoe sole leather for the 
covering. We tried to have the area 
on the floor about the same as that 
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on a man’s shoe, but this became 
pretty dificult to determine. 

Measurements were taken on 
various floors and under various 
conditions. We used linoleum floors, 
before they were waxed, immediate- 
ly after waxing. a week after wax- 
ing. and just before waxing a second 
time. We measured terrazzo floors 
before a day's usage and after a 
day’s wear. We would use the usual 
method of seeing if the floor was 
slippery.—i. e. sliding on it with our 
feet, then use the machine to check 
our opinions. We used dry weather 
for some tests and then we would 
try it on damp days to see the re- 
sults. We used different floor cover- 
ings. linoleum, rubber mastic tile, 
cork. all treated alike then treated 
differently. We likewise used the 
same floor covering, usually the 
same room, and measured sections 
which had been treated differently. 

We finally began to see some 
consistent results, although some 
figures were very inconsistent. How- 
ever. we did draw some conclusions. 
There is a definite relation between 
the humidity and the degree of slip- 
periness of certain floors. The speed 
with which we moved the object had 
a definite bearing on the friction. 
In some cases foreign matter such as 
sand, grit, or dust made a floor easy 
to slide on. A consistent result was 
that to turn the platform on its axis 
required much less pull than to 
move it in a straight line toward the 
pulling force. A practical interpre- 
tation of this last finding is that it 
is easier to turn on your foot than 
to slide it forward. This accounts 
for the fact that most falls occur 
when persons are turning around. or 
turning to enter a door, or to pass 
by a piece of furniture. We also 
found it took a greater pull to start 
the load than to continue its run- 
ning. This accounts for the falls 
when people are in a hurry and not 
actually stable on their feet at all 
times between steps. 

Other than generalities. we 
proved very little. The methods used 
were clumsy and our tools crude. 
Sut I am convinced that a practical 
means can be developed for the pur- 
pose. just as other industries have 
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developed suitable tools for deter- 
mining facts about their products. 
Such an instrument as I am seeking 
would enable a purchaser to select 
immediately the product which is 
best suited for a particular purpose 
and relieve him of having to depend 
upon intangible evidence upon which 
to base his judgment. As in other 
cases the customer turns to the man- 
ufacturer for this help. There are 
means at the disposal of the manu- 
facturer or his laboratory which 
are not available to the consumer, 
whether large or small, and these 
means enable him to study the prob- 
lem and produce an answer which 
will be available to all consumers. 
In other words, the building man- 
ager could choose the right material 
for the particular job and_ then 
check the results against specified 


standards. 


N connection with waxes 

| and floor treatment there 

is one other problem which we feel 
needs your assistance. That is track- 
age of material from a treated floor 
to another floor which is not treated, 
or if it is treated. different material 
has been used. This trackage prob- 
lem has two major disadvantages, 
one of which is slipperiness again. 
Wax tracked from a waxed floor into 
unwaxed corridors, elevator lobbies, 
ceramic tile toilet rooms, stairways, 
frequently present a very dangerous 
condition. As an example, the wax 
tracked by a watchman from a waxed 
corridor into a stairway. Here again 
we have a condition which repre- 
sents expense to correct and no 
means is available to measure a 
point where the floor or stairway is 
so slippery that it should be thor- 
oughly scrubbed. Hence, as a mat- 
ter of safety, more service is given 
the floor than is actually necessary. 


The second problem of track- 
age of wax onto unwaxed floors is 
the expense of removing it in order 
to maintain a good appearance. An 
example is a light color ceramic tile 
floor in a toilet room adjacent to a 
waxed corridor. Wax tracked onto 
such a floor mixes with the dirt and 
grit on the floor and forms a black 
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film which is expensive and difficult 
to remove. 

I have gone into considerable 
detail to discuss slippery conditions 
on waxed floors and how important 
it is to have a safe condition. Most 
people associate slippery floors with 
waxing but such is not always the 
case. Frequently hard surface floors 
as terrazzo, cement. or marble can 
be as dangerous as linoleum. These 
harder surface floors are most often 
used in public sections of a build- 
ing; lobbies, elevator landings, cor- 
ridors, and because a gradual change 
takes place, such a floor frequently 
becomes dangerous before the man- 
ager realizes that the treatment is not 
correct. As these floors must main- 
tain a good appearance, it is essen- 
tial that they be treated properly and 
yet they must always be safe. Here 
again we have to depend on the 
sliding means of determining the 
condition of the floor. 


Before leaving the subject of 


ae 


floors, I think it worth calling to 
your attention the increased use of 
the harder tile floors. such as the 
“mastic” tiles. These floors are very 
hard, durable and less expensive to 
install than linoleum or cork. There 
is an increasing use of this material 
which brings with it different condi- 
tions to overcome. The first answer 
is to use a different material on this 
type floor, which is all right when 
you have only one kind of floor to 
work on. But what happens when a 
tenant having only a few hundred or 
a few thousand feet has half mastic 
and half linoleum. To use different 
materials means a separate set of 
tools, different brushes on the ma- 
chine, plus always the possibility of 
using the wrong material which 
could produce a dangerous condi- 
tion on one or the other of the 
floors. Also you lose any advantage 
of standardization if you have to 
change methods as you go from 
room to room. 


HERE is one additional 

ft problem which I 

can ask some help in solving. That 
is the cleaning of ceramic tile. Here 


is a care where we need a soap pow- 
der which has some abrasive mate- 
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rial to cut the dirt. But in order to 
leave a good job it is necessary to 
rinse the floors several times to re- 
move the final traces of the abra- 
sive. This rinsing is laborious and 
You immediately 
say, “use more soap,—let the soap 
suds do the work for you.” This 
works well except that it requires as 
much rinsing to get the soap suds off 
the floor as it did to remove the 
abrasive. We have tried various per- 
centages but still have the problem 


very expensive. 


and, I understand we are not alone 
with it. 

I shall pass on to other clean- 
ing problems with only a brief point 
I think I could 


spend all afternoon quoting figures 


or so about each. 


to you as to thousands of pounds of 
this material, hundreds of barrels of 
that material, hundreds of thousands 
of square feet of this that or the 
other kind of floors. walls, etc., but 
I certainly am not. I shall tell you 
that in Rockefeller Center there is 
cleaned nightly about 314 million 
square feet of tenant space. Added 
to these areas are the sidewalks, pri- 
vate street, trucking areas and shop- 
ping platforms, and you can see that 
it is certainly a big job. 

The natural result in dealing 
with such large quantities is a high 
degree of specialization and a con- 
stant effort to standardize. However. 
when you standardize on large quan- 
tities, a small percentage of error 
becomes a large quantity in the 
course of a month or year. It is for 
this reason that we try to obtain 
factual means of measuring stand- 
ards whenever possible and do not 
depend on opinion alone. 

The question of extermina- 
tion we dismiss by having an outside 
contractor do this work in all the 
buildings. This contract starts from 
the time the building erection begins 
and covers the entire building dur- 
ing the course of erection and after 
its completion. For practical reasons 
we check tenant space which we 
think is more likely to be a source of 
trouble and periodically examine the 
more dangerous spots. We inspect 
all kitchen and range hoods and 
flues to prevent an accumulation of 
crease or dirt and, by the layout of 
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the ventilation the air from such a 
room is not passed into any other 
room. This eliminates one of the fre- 
quent sources of access to and from 
rooms containing food. 


The washing of plastered 
walls is done with machines using a 
liquid material for the cleanser. 
Here again we run into trouble, dif- 
ferent colors of walls require sepa- 
rate consideration due to the pig- 
ment in the paint. This results in 
loss of time for an office may have 
several different colored rooms in a 
relatively small layout. We would 
like to see the cleanser manufacturer 
and the paint manufacturer get to- 
gether on their questions and, by 
their efforts produce pigments that 
will stand up under a standard sys- 
tem of washing with little variation 
in the different colors. 

In the public wash rooms 
generally we do not supply soap. 
Cake soap is dangerous as it fre- 
quently gets on the floor and is a 
hazard. If you supply soap in these 
rooms, towels are a necessity. Paper 
towels are not altogether practical 
in large wash rooms where various 
people can use them and no one is 
responsible for the condition of the 
room. Cloth towels are too expen- 
sive. 

The procedure for disinfect- 
ing the toilet rooms and fixtures is 
a nightly process. All floors and fix- 
tures are scrubbed each night with 
water containing a disinfectant. How- 
ever, we would not depend on this 
disinfectant alone to keep them sani- 
tary for we believe that generous use 
of soap and water will keep the fix- 
tures and the rooms thoroughly dis- 
infected. We have not found it 
necessary to use any gas or cake 
containers in these rooms as, if they 
are kept absolutely clean, we be- 
lieve the problem of deodorizing the 
rooms is eliminated to all intents 
and purposes. 

We have large quantities of 
bronze used for architectural pur- 
poses in most of the buildings, some 
yellow or natural bronze and some 
white or nickel bronze. The interior 
bronze is practically all lacquered. 


(Turn to Page 115) 
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A Resume of 


Insecticide Literature 
and Patents 


By Dr. R. C. Roark* 


Division of Insecticide Investigations, Bureau of Ent. and Plant Quarantine, U.S.D.A. 


HE literature on der- 
ris, cube, timbo, py- 
rethrum and synthet- 

ics used to combat insects grows at 
an ever-increasing rate. A review of 
all that has been published through- 
out the world in this field during 
the last six months would fill an 
issue of Soap. This report mentions 
only those articles and patents which 
the reviewer estimates to be most 
valuable to the members of the 
N.A.I.D.M. The period covered is 
June to November, inclusive, 1938. A 
previous report (Soap 14, (6) :127) 
reviewed the literature from Decem- 
ber, 1937 to May, 1938. 
The Imperial Institute of 
Great Britain has issued four quar- 
terly bibliographies of insecticidal 
materials of vegetable origin. These 
give valuable references to both for- 
eign and American publications on 
pyrethrum, derris. cube, and other 
insecticidal plants. These bibliogra- 
phies which cover the period Oc- 
tober 1, 1937 to September 30, 1938, 
are issued in mimeographed form 
and are also published in the Bul- 
letin of the Imperial Institute. vol. 
36: 123-127; 284-289. 
Thomssen and Doner (Soap 
14, (7):101 and (8):91) discussed 
fly control for livestock with a thor- 
ough review of reports of tests of 
pyrethrum, derris and other insec- 
ticides. Double action sprays de- 
signed to kill and also repel flies 
were tested by these writers with dis- 
appointing results. Searls and Sny- 
der (Soap 14, (8):103) reported on 
* Presented before 25th annual meeting, 


National Assn. of Insecticide and Disinfectant 
Mirs., New York, Dec. 1938. 
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the composition and application of 
cattle sprays. 

Roark (Chemical Industries 
12:036. 637. 639) 
consumption of insecticides in the 
United States in 1918 and in 1938. 
Figures are given for the 1936 con- 


compared the 


sumption of kerosene, naphthalene, 
paradichlorobenzene, pyrethrum, 


derris, cube and other insecticides. 
Biological Testing 


Tuma (Soap 14, (6):109) re- 
ported a study of the relationship 
between the ages of German cock- 
roaches and their resistance to liquid 
insecticides containing either an ali- 
phatic thiocyanate or 0.03 per cent 
2,000,000 


roaches were killed in these tests 


pyrethrins. More than 
which showed that roaches 17 weeks 
old are the most resistant. 

Woodbury (Soap 14, (8) :86) 
reported on the development of a 
settling-mist method for testing liq- 
uid petroleum insecticides upon the 
German cockroach. Pyrethrin con- 
tent of oil sprays is proportional to 
per cent dead roaches plus per cent 
moribund. Rotenone and pyrethrins 
are about equally toxic to second 
instar nymphs. Normal buty] carbitol 
thiocyanate was much less toxic but 
possessed striking paralytic prop- 
erties. 

Campbell and Sullivan (Soap 
14. (6):119) described the metal 
turntable method for the compara- 
tive testing of liquid contact insec- 
ticides upon houseflies. This method 
is not recommended for referee work 
on fly sprays that differ in the nature 
of their toxic ingredients, but it is 
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recommended for the control of qual- 
ity of any one fly spray (e. g. kero- 
sene-pyrethrum) in factory produc- 
tion. 

Thomssen and Doner (Soar 
14, (10) :89) described a simplified 
method of rearing and_ handling 
flies for Peet-Grady tests. Eagleson 
and Benke (Soap 14, (11):109) re- 
ported a method of rearing house- 
flies. 

Lowman and Sullivan (Soap 
14, (11) :89) reported that mosquito 
larvae may be used as test insects 
to evaluate pyrethrum extracts. By 
this method pyrethrum I appears 
more toxic than pyrethrum II. 


Pyrethrum 


Leopold (Soap 14, (9) :86) 
discussed the production and market- 
ing of pyrethrum in Japan. Scien- 
tific farming may be resorted to in 
order to meet competition of high 
grade pyrethrum from Kenya and a 
possibly subsidized product in the 
United States. 

Beckley, Gnadinger, and Ire- 
land (Jndus. and Engin. Chem. 30: 
835-838) described the growing and 
marketing of pyrethrum flowers in 
Kenya. Kenya flowers average 1.3 
per cent total pyrethrins as com- 
pared with .9 per cent in Japanese 
flowers. 

Sullivan, Haller, McGovran 
and Phillips (Soap 14, (9) :101) re- 
ported that pyrethrin I causes the 
higher mortality and pyrethrin II 
the higher knockdown when tested 
by the turntable method upon house- 
flies. A new photographic technique 
to determine the knockdown effect of 
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FINEST MILLED 
Powders of their Kind 











N OWHERE in the world will you find Pyrethrum and Derris Powders 
which are ground finer than those produced by McCormick. The micro- 


scopic fineness of these powders means that each ounce is broken up 





into a vastly higher number of killing particles, which stick more closely 


to the vital parts of insects, insuring a quicker, surer kill... . For further 


SOONER IRIN 


information address: The McCormick Sales Co., Baltimore, Md. In Canada: 


McCormick & Co. (Canada) Ltd., 454 King St., West, Toronto, Ontario. | 


McCORMICKR’S 


PYRETHRUM AND DERRIS POWDERS 


* 


cAlso Manufacturers of 
« ROTENONE CRYSTALS 






DERRIS EXTRACT e DERRIS RESINATE 
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insecticides as well as the mortality 
of the insects is described. 

deOng (Soap 14, (10:91). 
secretary of the Pacific Coast Insec- 
ticide Association reported the re- 
sults of a comparative study of 
methods for the determination of 
Pyrethrins I and II in kerosene 
sprays containing essential oil. A 
modified Seil procedure was ad- 
judged the best. Reliable methods 
for rotenone and thiocyanates in fly 
sprays are lacking. 

Pantsios (/ndus. and Engin. 
Chem., Anal. Ed. 10:386-387)  re- 
ported that steam distillation de- 
stroys more than 10 per cent of chry- 
santhemum monocarboxylic — acid, 
and therefore. all methods of estima- 
tion of the pyrethrins involving 
steam distillation give low results 
for pyrethrin I. 

Schechter and Haller (Soap 
14, (11):101) reported that pyre- 
thrum flowers lose about one-third 
their weight when extracted with 
water and this aqueous extract al- 
though toxic to goldfish was not 
toxic to houseflies. This operation 
destroyed some of the pyrethrins and 
hence is unsuitable for increasing 
the percentage of pyrethrins in the 
flowers or in the petroleum ether 
extracts. 

LaForge and Haller (Jour. 
Organic Chem. 2:546-559. 1938) 
have reported on the nature of the 
side chain of pyrethrolone which is 
a part of the pyrethrins of pyrethrum 
flowers. Experimental evidence points 
to the existence of a cumulated sys- 
tem of double bonds in the side- 
chain. 

Derris 

Roark (U. S. Bur. Ent. and 
P|. Quarantine E-446) published ab- 
stracts of foreign and domestic pat- 
ents relating to Derris, Lonchocarpus. 
Tephrosia, and rotenone. More than 
110 patents issued by 11 countries 
from 1911 to 1938 are reviewed. 

Roark (U. S. Bur. Ent. and 
Pl. Quarantine E-457) published a 
list of about 400 references to re- 
views and popular articles on derris. 

Cahn, Phipers. and Boam 
(Jour..Soc. Chem. Ind. 57:200-209) 
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discussed the total composition of ex- 
tracts from different species of Der- 
ris and also (Jour. Chem. Soc. 1938: 
734-741) the structural chemistry of 
rotenone and related substances. 

Jones and Sullivan (Jour. 
Econ. Ent. 31:400) found chloroform 
the best solvent for determining the 
total extractives in derris and cube. 
Ether and other solvents give low 
results. 

Neiswander (Jour. Econ. Ent. 
31:382) reported derris, cube and 
pyrethrum dusts effective for the con- 
trol of the strawberry leaf-roller in 
Ohio, but fluorine compounds were 
more effective. 

Fulton and Howard (Jour. 
Econ, Ent. 31:405) reported that the 
toxicity of derris to adult squash 
bugs was markedly increased by the 
addition of certain vegetable oils. 
especially peanut oil. Vegetable oils 
increased the toxicity much more 
than did mineral oil. 

Bronson and Dudley (Jour. 
Econ. Ent. 31:415) found that the 
addition of sodium oleyl sulphate to 
derris and cube dusts increased their 
effectiveness against the pea aphid. 
The addition of an aliphatic thio- 
cyanate to these conditioned dusts 
enhanced their value. 

Todd (Jour. Econ. Ent. 31: 
178) found derris dust and derris 
spray on bean foliage to be decom- 
posed by light in about 7 days. but 
on shaded bean plants derris was 
effective against the Mexican bean 
beetle for two weeks or as long as 
the plants held up. 

Roark (Jour. Econ. Ent. 31: 
345) pointed out that the term “Der- 
ris extract” should be used in place 
of “Derris resinate” as the word 
“resinate” is properly defined as a 
salt or ester of a resin acid. 

Ambrose and Haag (/ndus. 
and Engin. Chem., 30:592-595) 
studied the chronic toxicity of der- 
ris. Based on studies with rabbits. 
dogs. and rats it is concluded that 
from 0.56 to 2.1 grams of derris 
might be taken daily by a man 
weighing 154 lbs. without serious 


injury. 
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Synthetics 

Weed (Soap 14, (6):133) re- 
ported on the action of isobutyl 
undecyleneamide. This synthetic is 
intended to replace part of the pyre- 
thrins in kerosene type fly sprays. It 
is stable, not harmful to warm- 
blooded animals, non-irritating and 
does not have an unpleasant odor. 
A concentration of 40 mg. total pyre- 
thrins plus 576 mg. isobultyl un- 
decyleneamide per 100 cc. of kero- 
sene produces a fly spray with an 
AA + rating. 

Tischler and Stonis (Soap 
14, (10) :97) reported further on the 
value of alpha naphthyl isothio- 
cyanate in fly sprays. An insecticide 
of AA rating is made by adding 80 
mg. pyrethrins per 100 cc. to a one 
per cent solution of this synthetic. 

Smith (Soap 14, (11) :86) re- 
ported on the use of copper naph- 
thenate as a fungicide, wood preser- 


vative and for combating termites. 


Patents 

O’Kane (U. S. patent 2,127.- 
520) patented an insecticide contain- 
ing a fatty oil, pyrethrum or derris 
extract. and a hydrocarbon distillate, 
together with an oil soluble emul- 
sifying agent. 

Salzberg (U.S. patent 2,122.- 
781) employs isothiocyanates con- 
taining naphtheny] radicals and cy- 
clic terpene hydrocarbon radicals as 
insecticides. 

Epstein and Harris (U. S. 
patent 2.123.186) employ as insec- 
ticides thiocyanate compounds of 
esters of unsaturated aliphatic alco- 
hols that contain at least twelve 
carbon atoms. 

Heckert and Peet (U. S. pat- 
ent 2.124.400) patented an alkyl sub- 
stituted cyclohexyl thiocyanate. 

Blout (U. S. patent 2.152.- 
013) patented the oxime, hydrazone, 
and phenyl-hydrazone of rotenone as 
insecticides. 

Wotherspoon (U. S. patent 
2.126.854) patented a method of pre- 
paring an essential oil from derris. 

Hester (U. S. patent 2.134,- 
556) patented nitro substituted di- 
phenyl oxide as an insecticide. 

Coleman and Zemba (U. S. 


(Turn to Page 115) 
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During this year don’t fail to become 
acquainted with the most widely 
used products that offer so much 
for assured repeat business and 
increased profits. 


LISTED HERE ARE JUST A FEW ITEMS OFFERED TO THE 
JOBBING TRADE. WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG. 


INSECTICIDES 


HOUSEHOLD FLY SPRAYS 
MOTH SPRAYS 
PERFUMED INSECTICIDES 
PHENOL INSECTICIDES 
POULTRY LICE OIL 
DARK AND LIGHT COLORED CATTLE 
SPRAYS 
PINE CATTLE SPRAY 
ETC. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


PINOLAVE—MAGIC CLEANER 
PINE CLEANSER 
PINE SCRUB SOAP 
METAL POLISH 
GARAGE FLOOR CLEANER 
TOILET BOWL CLEANERS 
LIQUID SOAP 
FLOOR WAX 
ETC. 


DISINFECTANTS 


COAL TAR DISINFECTANTS 
PINE OIL DISINFECTANTS 
PINE ODOR DEODORANTS 
TECHNICAL CRESOL COMPOUND 
KLEEN-AIRE SPRAY 
CHLORINE-FORMALDEHYDE SPRAYS 
ETC. 


Samples and further information will be gladly sent 
upon request. 


THE CHEMICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2450 CANAL ROAD 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“SINCE 1895” 


| INSECTICIDE 
| DISINFECTANT 


MANUFACTURERS 
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U.S.P., Meta Para, Ortho, Special 
Fractions. 


RESYLIC ACIDS\ 


Pale or dark, in all standard grades 
or to buyers’ specifications. 








‘TAR ACID OILS 


All grades, carefully blended, rang- 
ing from 10% to 75% in tar acid 
content. 


XYLENOLS 


Low boiling, high boiling, and 
symmetrical Xylenol. 


NAPHTHALENE 


Crude (70 C.to 78.5 C.melting point) 
and refined prime white Naphtha- 
lene melting above 79.4 C.—in chip- 
ped, crystal, flake and powdered 
form. “ 


Reilly produces the entire range of coal 
tar products. Every Reilly product is man- 
ufactured to rigid specifications and its 
quality controlled at every stage of its 
production. For further in- 
formation or quotation on 
any of the above products, 
or on any other coal tar 
product, write, wire or 






phone your nearest Reilly é 


office. 

(ey) 
REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 





Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis 
2513 S. Damen Ave., Chicago 
500 Fifth Ave., New :York 
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Insecticide Marketing 


Committee 


HE Marketing 


of this Association feel 
it sufficiently important 
that all members of this 


Association, collectively and_ indi- 
vidually. recognize the importance of 
the public’s reaction of the use of 
various insecticides marketed by the 
This 


condition seemed to manifest itself 


members of this Association. 


more this year than ever before and 
definitely forecasts many changes to 
come in both manufacturing and 
marketing. Looking backward. we 
recall that unlooked-for conditions 
existent this year have forced the 
majority of us to search for greater 
eficiencies in order to keep the vol- 
ume of sales and commensurate prof- 
its up to the highest possible figure. 
To add to our confusion. we experi- 
enced unprecedented climatic condi- 
tions throughout the United States 
during the greater part of the Sum- 
mer selling season. 

The majority of our members 
cannot overlook the fact that many 
of us in the past few years have sold 
our household insecticides and live 
stock sprays on a rather hit-and-miss 
marketing and advertising program, 
with no particular specific publicity 
being given to the actual capacities 
of each product for a particular job. 
except as required by the Federal 
and State laws and regulations. It is 
generally agreed that the consumer 
will buy any product. well adver- 
tised and well presented. once. but 
that he or she will be reluctant to 
reorder the same product when the 
individual needs were not satisfied 
by the initial purchase. Manufac- 
turers who recommend the use of 
their liquid household insecticide for 
the control of insects attacking foli- 
age should be certain their spray is 
safe for such use. Household sprays 
as we know them are not permanent 


proofing agents for clothes moth at- 


* Before 25th annual meeting. Natl. Assn 
Insecticide & Disinfectant Mfrs.. New York, 
Dec., 1938 
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“Let’s sell the public what 
it needs” — Report of the 
N. A. I. D. M. Insecticide 
Marketing Committee* 


By Harold A. Thomas 


Shell Petroleum Corp. 


tack. but their frequent and periodic 
use provides a means of protecting 
fabrics from moth injury by killing 
adults and other stages which can be 
wetted with the spray. 

It is definitely important that 
we band together and devise ways 
and means of lifting our insecticide 
products sold by the members of 
this Association to the highest pos- 
sible quality level for grades sold. 
so as to secure the respect of the 
public and its resultant purchases of 
our products. 

It has been the general obser- 
vation of this Committee that. since 
the adoption of the commercial in- 
secticide standards, the buyers pur- 
chasing on bids have on the whole 
been prone to follow the Associa- 
recom- 


tion’s commercial standard 


mendations. However. it has been 
reported that several Governmental 
branches. although specifying in 
their request for bids that the official 
Peet-Grady Method be followed. are 
requesting quotations on insecticides 
of such strength that they are much 
stronger than even the “AA” Super 
Grade. Those concerned with the for- 
mulation of the Association Grades 
and UL. S. commercial standard are 
of the opinion that insecticides of 
this strength do not yield the efli- 
ciency on a cost basis that would be 
expected from an “AA” grade. We. 
therefore. are of the opinion that 
inasmuch as the commercial stand- 
ards listing “AA.” “A.” and “B” 
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were initiated and consummated by 
joint collaboration of the Govern- 
ment agency representatives. along 
with the members concerned in our 
own organization, some steps be 
taken to familiarize our own Gov- 
ernmental division chiefs with the 
commercial standards and Associa- 
tion recommendations so as to ob- 
viate non-standard specification bid- 
ding. which caused so much con- 
fusion to our membership in the 
past. 

It would be folly to dodge the 
issue of prices which has _ been 
spoken about so fluently by all of us 
in this Association this year. How- 
ever. we should not allow our feel- 
ings to become befuddled because of 
the new and lower prices existing on 
insecticides this year for reason that 
our industry is in no wise different 
from any other industry where the 
products sold are competitive to the 
degree that they are on household 
insect sprays. live stock sprays, ete. 

We all 


automobiles. tires. and any and all 


know that radios. 


daily consumption commodities fi- 
nally recede in price levels as an 
industry becomes established. and as 
manufacturing economies drive the 
cost of manufacture and sales to 
levels lower than when the industry 
had its original birth. The recent 
change in price structure in our own 
industry is merely a further proof 
of this well-known phenomenon. 


Lower prices and better products 
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PURE POWDERED SOAPS 


Castile, U.S.P. Coconut, Pure White Neutral 
Palm, Pure Castor, Pure 


POTASH SOAPS 


Complete line of Shampoos, Shampoo Bases, Liquid 
Soaps, Oil Soaps, Pine Scrub and Automobile Soap. 


For the Trade 


KRANICH SOAP COMPANY, INE. 


54 Richards Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 























SPECIALISTS in the manu- 
facture of high grade 
SPRAYERS to meet your 


requirements at surprisingly 


LOW PRICES. 


PROMPT shipment guar- 
anteed regardless of size of 


order. 


WRITE US for 


complete information. 


oe Riad pe cid = 
UNIVERSAL METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
LOWELL, OMICHIC sAN MFGR’S OF TESTED SPRAYERS SARANAC. MICHIGAN 
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will obviously bring greater con- 
sumption and, with greater consump- 
tion, more general appreciation and 
understanding of such products sold. 
This further increases the demand 
for goods. and, although the unit 
profit decreases the gross by reason 
of greater volume. sales may be ex- 
pected to rise and become more uni- 
form throughout the year. 

Your committee is still of the 
opinion that more publicization is 
due our association and the members 
that make up its body. Recently, the 
National Paint, Varnish, and Lac- 
quer Association, using their Golden 
Anniversary (fifty years) as a back- 
ground, printed and distributed to 
its members a small folder showing 
the names of the concerns making 
up its membership. Naturally, all 
members of this Association enjoy 
the Association’s prestige, and take 
occasion to publicize it at every op- 
portunity. It is, therefore. the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation that the 
Board of Governors consider a like 
procedure for our Association, and 
prepare a sample offering with an 
attempt to secure the approval of 
the membership and eventual dis- 
tribution of such material through its 
members to the buyers confronted 
throughout the year. This would 
form a convenient means of connect- 
ing the Association with the newly 
adopted United States commercial 
standard for insecticides. 


ca ae mee 
Fifty Years a Soaper 
(From Page 33) 


one-eighth inch thick. Later we put 
in a home-made continuous dryer 
with hot and cold rolls, being the 
first ones I think to adopt that 
method. 

In 1895 we attempted to edu- 
cate the laundry trade to using a 
neutral soap-and building it up with 
alkali to suit their needs. and par- 
ticularly to suit the type of water 
they were using. It seems we were 
about twenty years ahead of the times 
as laundries in those days did not 
have the equipment they have today 
with soft water supply, soft bleaches, 
etc. In those days it was common 
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practice in the laundry to use straight 
chloride of lime as a bleach. The 
result was a killing of the suds and 
resultant specks of lime soap, com- 
monly called “black specks” or “soap 
specks.” That was the bane of their 
existence for the average laundry. 
We had to discontinue the manufac- 
ture of a neutral soap as the laundries 
were not prepared for it and they 
wanted a soap that was already built 
up with alkali, to take care of hard 
water. 

In 1897 competition was so 
keen and soaps were of such inferior 
quality, and prices were so shot to 
pieces that it was impossible to carry 
on a satisfactory business, so we 
formulated a plan whereby each soap 
was to be made to stand on its own 
merits. We promoted the “percentage 
of cost” method to establish the cost 
of soap necessary to wash a load of 
a hundred shirts. 

There were a great many con- 
ditions that entered into this, such 
as the character of the water, size 
of the load. and the building of the 
soap. We found it required about 
as much soap to wash a half load of 
fifty shirts as it did a hundred shirts, 
because the laundry used just as much 
water, and it took just as much soap 
to impregnate that water. 


The fact is. laundries in those 
days used about a foot of water in 
the inside cylinder, which had the 
effect of causing the load to float, 
not getting the proper cleaning action. 
We promoted the idea of cutting the 
inside cylinder down to three or four 
inches, giving the goods a chance to 
drop and improving the cleaning 
process. That enabled us to show a 
big saving in soap and demonstrations 
were made showing a saving of 50 
per cent and a much better cleaning 
job. 

In about 1910 the present day 
flake soap came on the market and 
of course the type of chips we were 
putting out had to be changed to 
meet competition. We had _ land 
leased and equipment purchased and 
were ready to erect a new plant when 
the flood came along and closed up 
the J. P. Davies Company. 
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The new Davies-Young Soap 
Company took over what assets of 
the old firm that were left and started 
in business at its present location 
August Ist, 1914,—the same day that 
Kaiser Bill across the water started 
on the warpath. The following five 
years were active years, what with 
soaring prices, inability to get raw 
materials, and necessity of changing 
products to meet changed conditions. 

Potash during the war was 
one of the materials very difficult to 
get. In the early part of the war 
we bought up odd lots of potash from 
soapmakers over the country who 
preferred to take their profit on 
potash than to continue the manu- 
facture of potash soaps, our business 
of course being at the time the man- 
ufacture of potash soap exclusively. 
Then when these supplies ran out, 
we bought muriate of potash from 
fertilizer plants over the country and 
had the muriate converted into a low 
grade of potash, testing around 72 
per cent KOH. It didn’t suit our 
purpose very well but it was all we 
could get. 

Later. just before the famous 
British Order in Council went into 
effect blockading the North Sea, a 
German boat barged into New York 
with a cargo of potash. We had been 
paying, as I recall. around 26c per |b. 
for what potash we could get, but 
we were fortunate in getting two cars 
from that boat at 6c per Ib. That 
was the last potash that came over. 


A number of enterprises were 
started in the West purporting to 
have a potash supply, but most of 
them turned out to be purely promo- 
tions. A man came into the office 
one day and wanted to sell us a mud 
lake in Nebraska, claiming that the 
mud at the bottom contained a per- 
centage of potash suitable for com- 
mercial production. Later on a very 
excellent sample of potash was sent 
us produced from kelp on the West 
Coast, but the price was prohibitive 
for soap making purposes. That’s 
the story of potash during the war. 
(Today, of course. we use only 
American potash.) 


I only mention a few of these 
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*“FUMERAL” 


INSTANT DIFFUSER 


Patented 
Sept. 18, 1934 


Additional 
Patents Pending 


FUMERAL PRESSURE SYSTEM Bf 
CONNECTS TO STEAM OR & 
AIR PRESSURE LINE 
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For the instant diffusion and powerful circulation of various 
brands of fly sprays, insecticides, deodorants and fumigants 


FUMERAL USERS FROM 
COAST TO COAST IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 
REPORT SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 


Inexpensive -- Efficient -- Economical 


@ Fumeral Equipment is Sold by Leading Manufacturers 
of Insecticides, Deodorants, Disinfectants and Fumigants 
who also report that FUMERAL Equipment has Increased 
their Soles 


IT, THEREFORE, WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE! 


FUMERAL COMPANY 
RACINE, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Fumeral Stationary and Portable Diffusers 
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FED-CO 


PENETRATING 
SEALER 


(Endorsed and Approved by Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association) 























Sealed with 3 coats of Fed-Co Sealer 


This product represents the highest quality 
penetrating type of sealer that can be produced. 
It has the properties of deep and perfect penetra- 
tion in addition to exceptional hardness and 
wearing qualities. It is impervious to cold water, 
boiling water, ink, alkalies and acids. 

This material seals the pores of the wood up 
to the surface of the wood itself and any surplus 
surface film is then removed by either wiping 
with a rag or by buffing with steel wool. 

Applied with a mop--can be wiped in ten 
minutes or steel-wooled within twenty minutes 
after application and can be walked on in about 
four hours. 

Fed-Co Penetrating Sealer is particularly 
adaptable to assembly halls, auditoriums, armor- 
ies or combination assembly halls, dance floors 
and gymnasiums, schoolroom floors, corridors 
office building floors, warehouse, show-rooms 
and any other type of surface that is subjected 
to unusually heavy traffic or wear. 

Recommended for wood, cork or linoleum 
can also be used in the clear material as a 
sealer for cement or concrete. 


Send For FREE BOOK on FLOOR FINISHING 
and FLOOR MAINTENANCE — Send Now! 


FEDERAL VARNISH COMPANY 


FLOOR PRODUCTS DIVISION 
DEPT. 19—331-337 S. PEORIA STREET 
CHICAGO - : - 1s - ILLINOIS 


BNE aucisanswmc aii eo AAA; 
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things, to accentuate the difficulties 
and conditions under which soap- 
makers worked in those days, and 
the improvement that has been made 
in the quality of soaps on the market 
today. There are many other ex- 
periences I could mention but these 
will suffice to give some notion of 
the changes that have taken place 
since 1888. 

It is my opinion that the soap 
on the market today, of American 
manufacture, are the best in the 
world. Styles have been changed in 
soaps however, as in many other 
things, and styles have been chang- 
ing for fifty years. Changes are tak- 
ing place today in the soap business. 
Chemical research is introducing new 
products, and we are told that the 
soapless detergent is on its way in 
and is here to stay. That would seem 
to indicate its resultant effect on the 
per capita consumption of soap and 
a steady lessening of fats going into 
the soap kettle. 

I do not see how elimination 
of consumption of soap can ever be 
wholly accomplished. I don’t think 
that it is “in the cards.” You re- 
member Germany was destitute of 
soap during several years of the war, 
and what disastrous results it had 
on their linens and other fabrics. 

Soap, you know, is one of 
those everyday commonplace prod- 
ucts that we take for granted, but it 
might be interesting to try to con- 
jecture what the world would do with- 
out soap today. 

Looking back over my fifty 
years in the soap business I think 
the few coming lines will express 
my feelings better than anything else 
I can say— 

If I could talk to myself as I knew 
myself 
Fifty years ago 
I could tell myself a lot of things 
—Some things I would like to know. 
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Floor Wax Testing 
(From Page 98) 


of these methods could be made and 
there probably might be some method 
of applying existing methods used for 
the measuring of gloss for wax film. 
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These are four separate prob- 
lems that are confronting us in the 
wax business and it is felt that much 
can be done if individual specialty 
products are studied by the sanitary 
supply committee and standard defin- 
itions be formulated and adopted so 
that when we speak of a wax we can 
define its essential characteristics ac- 
cording to definite criteria, such as 
we do by the FDA test for phenol 
coefficients. 

The methods that were out- 
lined of course are just the beginning 
of a series of studies and they are in 
no way to be interpreted as final. They 
are the beginning to a further study 
of the problem, and criticism of them 
will be appreciated by the Committee 
in such a way that its work for next 
year can be continued should the 
members show an interest in these 
particular four phases of merchan- 
dising of self-polishing waxes. 

The production group of the 
Sanitary Supply Committee it is hoped 
next year will be able to function in 
such a manner that it will prove of 
service to all those in the sanitary 
chemical field. It is hoped that pro- 
duction problems, together with 
equipment and repairs might be 
studied and discussed freely by the 
members because it is only in the spir- 
it of cooperation in this particular 
field that there can be any success 
for this group. 

The raw material section has 
a tremendous job. It will be their 
problem to study sources of supply 
of raw materials, and to acquaint the 
members with any significant facts 
concerning raw materials which are 
coming on the market. In this way 
we hope that some day the Committee 
might be able to set up standards for 
certain raw materials which the sani- 
tary specialty group purchases for 
which standards do not exist today. 
One of the outstanding problems that 
this committee will study next year 
will be an attempt to define the vari- 
ous grades of carnauba wax. It is felt 
at this time that this particular study 
may be taken over a period of a 
number of years. 

Another point that will be of 
interest to the members of the Sani- 
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tary Supply Committee is that the 
raw material section will deal with 
the problems of the merchandising 
of certain basic raw materials by cer- 
tain of the manufacturers who are 
merchandising material into our field 
without passing or giving sufficient 
information to the buyers to tell them 
adequately what the material will do 
and what its complete specifications 
are. 

One of the outstanding things 
which came to the attention of the 
Committee on Raw Materials was the 
sale of a certain material for use in 
liquid soap. It was claimed that this 
material gave a phenol coefficient to 
the liquid soap when it was incor- 
porated with it. This was found to 
be true, but after a period of several 
weeks the material lost its phenol co- 
eflicient. The manufacturer who sold 
the item guaranteed that the phenol 
coefhcient was permanent. This put 
the people who bought it to consider- 
able expense because they had to test 
the material and found that it was 
unusable. We feel that such things 
should be brought to the attention 
of our raw material section so that 
other members in the Association 
would not be put to the same expense 
of testing materials which do not 
actually do what they are supposed 
to do. 

Another matter which we hope 
the Sanitary Specialty Committee will 
undertake next year is the more thor- 
ough education of the sanitary supply 
salesmen. It is felt that much can be 
gained by a study of the methods of 
education of sanitary supply sales- 
men so that when they sell materials 
to the consuming public they will pre- 
sent the trustworthy facts in a logical 
manner without fancy claims which 
cannot be substantiated. 

It is hoped that the members 
of the Association who are interested 
in sanitary specialties will volunteer 
next year when the Committee is 
formed to work on these three phases, 
as well as others in the hope that we 
may be able to do something for the 
sanitary supply members of the Asso- 
ciation who are interested and willing 
to cooperate in the work that has been 


started. 
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BREUER’S TORNADO ELECTRIC SPRAYERS 


Aw 4 4 
get you reorders because they are the most efficient and durable 
insecticide sprayers ever built. Supply your customers with the best. 
The New Tornado Model 36 * 


——_ ap Switch—Volume Air Control 
ne Gallo apac- . : : 
Pe ™ Tie Switcn opt 2ares Scientifically Designed 


ity, 1-3 HP. GE. 
DEODORANT CONTAINERS 





Universal Motor 


Here is the finest sprayer 
ever built. Similar to the eeecuee 
now widely used Tornado | nozztt 

Model 54 and retaining the “position” 
automatic time switch, vol- 
ume air control and adjust- 
abie nozzle ieatures, the new 
Model 36 will spray a big 
volume of insecticide great 
distances in finest gas for- 
mation. 

The patented principle of 
heating and compressing ma- 
terial does the trick. Just 
the sprayer you need for 
covering large distances and 
penetrating with the finest 
gas every possible source of 
insect existence. 









1 GALLON 
CONTAINER 
— 


eg vin 








| Secs bares 1:@:0:0:0)) | 
| Also most complete line of electric sprayers to ve peis:e:8 | 
ee a seenates MODEL s54— No. 1—4%" x 234” o:0: Sam | 

1 QT. CAPACITY | Holds 16 02. block e*e'e'e! K 

emetic auton or 4—4 oz. blocks Ee ¢e ” 

1 to 30 minutes — 

pretence Bz No. 38" x 244" x 24,” 


whatever — automati- 
ar che a an "i Holds 24 oz. etal 
also be used for hand blocks 


spraying. Adjustable 
nozzle can be set for 
spraying in any posi- 
tion. Also exclusive 
volume control ad- ‘ Sees ie 
justment permits ‘eo; 
spraying one ounce 2 ie: e. 7: 
every two to four 
minutes with either 
fine or heavy spray. 
MODEL 53 same as 
Model 54 except does 
not have automatic 
time switch. 




























Model 50 Fan Type unit. 
A fine insecticide atomizer. 
Sprays distance 
of 8’ to 10’. %& 
H.P. G.E. Uni- 
versal Motor, 1 —En f 
pint glass jar. 
20’ of rubber 
covered cable. 








No. 4—7” x 4” x 3%” 
Holds 32 os. block Holds 16 oz. triangle 
block 


No. 2—83%” x 3-3/16” 
or 8—4 oz. blocks 


Attractive perforation—extra_ strong _ brackets. 
Made from 28 gauge metal—white coated inside 


and outside. 


iy 6 Fan — unit. Will break insecticide into a 
very fine mist. Sprays 18’ to 20’. 1/3 H.P. G.E. Uni- oe ; ; 
versal Motor. Norma Ball Bearings, 1 gallon metal | Write for cain ee and further details 


container. This model is for larger institutions, ware- NATIONAL 


houses, industrials, etc., and is also highly recommended 


for moth-proofing solutions. Write today for complete SANITARY CHEMICAL Co. 


description and circulars. 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. Stump and Conway Sts. Baltimore, Md. 


a2 
5118 North Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, IIl. ‘Manufacturers Exclusively for the Jobber’ 
We do not sell insecticides. Our business is manufacturing sprayer ‘i P . 
Pa ebted in U. S, A. and Foreign Countries ‘ 
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Insecticide Literature 
(From Page 107) 


patent 2,133,972) patented a hy- 
droxyl-alkyl ether of a phenol for 
use in a fly spray in combination 
with insecticidal plant products, such 
as rotenone. 

Bousquet, Graves, and Salz- 
berg (Reissue 20,869) patented n- 
dodecyl alcohol, esters and amines 
as insecticides. 

The following materials have 
been patented for mothproofing pur- 
poses: thianthrene by Martin and 
Hirt (U.S. patent 2,123,572), alpha- 
aceto-benzotetronic acid by Martin 
(U. S. patent 2,127,879), mono- 
phenyl-di(ortho-xenyl)-phosphate by 
Mills and Allen (U.S. patent 2,128,- 
189), and 4-tertiary-butyl phenoxy 
ethanol by Mills and Allen (U. S. 
patent 2,134,001). 

Faloon and Whittaker (U. S. 
patent 2,119,458) moth proof wool 
by soaking it first in a one per cent 
solution of calcium selenate, con- 
trifuging and then soaking in a one 
per cent solution of antimony tri- 
fluoride. 

Stotter and Herman (U. S. 
patent 2,130,435) moth proof wool 
with a mixture of an acid soapy wash- 
ing agent and certain water-soluble 
fluorine or selenium compounds. 


¢ 
Office Building Sanitation 
(From Page 103) 


and maintenance consists of a damp 
cloth rub-down nightly for those sec- 
tions which are touched daily. The 
sections which are not in contact do 
not have to be serviced so frequent- 
ly. After several months, depending 
on its location, all of the bronze is 
stripped and relacquered, this work 
being handled by one group for all 
the buildings. 

I wish to remind you again 
that your help and study on this 
slippery floor problem will be of 
tremendous advantage to all con- 
sumers. Perhaps the system we used 
is entirely impractical and unwork- 
able, but it is worth many times over 
the effort we have spent if we can 
eventually develop a practical set of 
standards throughout your industry 
and a suitable means of measuring 
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the conditions as they actually exist 
Although we have 
taken every precaution available to 
keep the floors in a safe condition 
and we feel that with present day 


on the floor. 


methods of judging the floors are not 
slippery, nevertheless, it would be 
very desirable to have a more prac- 
tical means of measuring the rela- 
tive degree of slipperiness between 
the different floors and have set 
standards to which all floors should 


conform. 





DRIP MACHINES 

Are drip machines coming 
back? A symposium on this 
question from ten leading au- 
thorities in the trade which 
was planned for publication 
in this issue has been post- 
poned to February. Views as 
varied as they are numerous. 
Next issue! Watch for it! 











Indian Derris Root Increase 
During the first seven months 
of 1938 derris root exports from 
Java in the Netherlands Indies to- 
taled 88 metric tons, the majority of 
which went to Great Britain. This 
compares favorably with the 69 
metric tons exported in 1937 and 
25 metric tons in 1936. Exports of 
derris root from the island of Su- 
matra have decreased, however, be- 
cause internal consumption of derris 
for insecticides has greatly increased. 


ee 
New Zealand Polish Market 


New Zealand has recently de- 
manufacture of 





veloped domestic 
floor waxes, polishes and finishes so 
that there is now only a small market 
for imported products of this type. 
A smal] quantity of liquid rubless 
wax is imported from the United 
States. Imports of polishes into New 
Zealand in 1937 amounted to ap- 
proximately $12,828. Of this the 
United Kingdom supplied $4,892: 
Australia $4,544; and the United 
States $3.300. 
James F. Beatty Dies 

James F. Beatty, secretary of 
Solarine Company, Baltimore, died 


suddenly early last month. 
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New Wax Manufacturer 

Wax Pol Laboratories will 
shortly start the manufacture of wax 
polishes and floor cleaners at 247 
Lorraine Street, Brooklyn. Charles 
S. Glickman has been retained as con- 
sultant and is designing and building 
the new plant. He will also have 
charge of test work when the plant 
goes into production. 


¢ 


Stanco Moves Offices 

The insecticide division of 
Stanco. Inc., formerly located at 2 
Park Avenue, New York, was moved 
December 15th to new quarters at 
216 West 14th Street. W. J. Zick, who 
directs the activities of this division, 
will have an office at the West 14th 
Street address, as well as at the execu- 
tive headquarters at 1 Park. Avenue. 


—— a 


Memphis Operators Meet 

At a meeting of the Memphis 
Pest Control Association held recent- 
ly. plans were discussed for making a 
careful study of the Mississippi State 
Law with regard to regulations an- 
nounced by the Mississippi State 
Plant Board. 
made plans to be represented at the 
Southern Pest Control Operators’ 
Conference to be held at the Universi- 


The Association also 


ty of Louisiana. 


Derris for Shade-trees 
A spray containing 4 pounds 
of either derris or cube powder hav- 
ing a 4 per cent rotenone content and 
16-18 per cent of total extractives, 
and 4 pounds of rosin-residue emul- 
sion. per 100 gallons of water, was 
an effective contact spray against the 
larvae of the elm-leaf beetle, willow- 
leaf beetle and Mexican bean beetle, 
and had some contact and repellent 
Japanese 
chafer 


action against the adults. 
beetles, June bugs, rose 
beetles and Asiatic garden beetles 
were repelled from feeding for 4-8 
days or more after the spray applica- 
tion. Cube powder was as effective 
as derris powder, both as a contact 
and as a repellent. Clyde C. Hamil- 
ton. Natl. Shade Tree Conf., Proc. 
13, 140-7; through Chem. Abs. 
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profitable 


Open new A accounts with 


WINDSOR 


Bowling Alley Cleaner aid Polish 


Prove it . . . send for a pint sample absolutely free. Give the 
sample of WINDSOR Bowling Alley Cleaner and Polish to 
your naborhood alleys .. . then mark up another new account. 


WINDSOR WAX CO., INC. 


53 Park Place, New York Factory—Hoboken, N. J. 











NAPHTHENIC SOAPS 
NAPHTHENIC ACID SLUDGES 


(Mineral Oil Residues) 
“Flag Brand” White Mineral Oils - - - U.S.P. and Technical 


Specifications upon request 


S. Schwabacher & Co., Inc. 


25 Beaver Street New York 











Gs Quality That Yoi Want: TF, Sell 


SOAPS | E 
WAXES : 
DEODORANT Hi) ee want the better grade because 


Your customers 


-BLOCS ifes it is the least expensive in the 

-CRYSTALS i end. 

-SPRAYS | Let Hysan furnish it to you at 
DISINFECTANTS | ailias reasonable prices. 
INSECTICIDES | 
| 19) 0 BO) 
CLEANERS 
FLOOR 

TREATMENTS 


| | A MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
| | FINE SANITARY SPECIALTIES 
IN" BULK OR UNDER YOUR 
PRIVATE LABEL. 


’s Modern It’s lo Deluxe Quality 


PLUMBING AIDS The 1939. Model Samples and Prices 0 ee ae 





BLOC CABINET No. K 55 pure paradichlorobenzene and_ fine 


URINAL Other Holders for every size ané are yours for the asking. perfumes 


shape ‘It’s the perfume that counts.”’ 


STR AIN ERS All sizes, shapes, and fragrances 


HYSAN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Sanitary Specialties 
2560 ARMITAGE AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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St. Louis P.C.O. Elects 


St. Louis Pest Control Asso- 
ciation elected officers for the com- 
ing year at their annual meeting held 
recently at the Hotel York. The new 
officers are H. H. Cassilly. president: 
Roy McCullough, vice-president; and 











Charles Denny. 


William E. Martin will continue 


chairman of the 


secretary-treasurer. 


board of directors. 


° 


Hold Bowling Tournament 


Several 


pest control firms recently completed 
a twenty-week bowling tournament. 
A bronze trophy was awarded to the 


winner. Western Exterminating Co.. 


Los Angeles. 


Southern 


° 


N.A.I.D.M. Convention 


(From Page 92) 


Jeyes Sanitary 
Compounds 
Ltd. 

Kessler Chemi- 
cal Corp. 

General Naval 
Stores Co. 

Koppers Co.— 
Tar & Cheml. 


Div. 
Lambert 
Pharmacal 


Co. 

Lehn & Fink 
Products 
Corp. 

Lever Bros. 

McCormick & 


Co. 


McLaughlin- 
Gormley-King 


Co. 
Magnus Mabee 
& Reynard 


Inc. 
Merck & Co. 
Midway Chemi- 
cal Co. 


Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. 

Murray, Donald 
M 


National Can 
Corp. 


Niagara Alkali 
Co. 

Norda, Ince. 

O-1 Can Co. 

Opitz, John, Inc. 

Owens-Illinois 
Can Co. 


Pease Labora- 
tories 
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R. G. Berchem 


W. W. Angus 
Joseph E. Stonis 
W. H. McArdle 


James H. Carpenter 
R. C. Wickersham 


Dr. G. F. Reddish 


Dr. E. G. Klarmann 


C. N. Anderson 

C. P. McCormick 

A. E. Badertscher 
C. L. Fardwell 

L. W. Jones 

Geo. A. McLaughlin 
John W. Purcell 


M. S. Barker 
Geo. T. Denby 
J.B. Magnus 
Peter Dougan 
L. D. Benedict 
G. A. Bowden 
J.T. Hohenstine 
Frank E. Byrne 


Donald M. Murray 


T. J. Boirne 

L. M. Blickman 
Wm. R. Janney 
E. D. Murphy 
R. S. Solinsky 
Wm. J. Weed 


A.J. Kohl 

L. C. Bohs 

Chas. F. Opitz 

F. X. Beckman 
H. J. Kelleher 
Smith L. Rairdon 
J. W. Richardson 
J. W. Thayer 

Dr. H. D. Pease 


as 


California 


Penick, S. B., & 
Co. 





D. C. Beach 

Wm. J. Finlay 

B. A. LaForge 

Dr. Thomas Lewis 
Harold Noble 

A. D. Penick 

F. F. Rauch 


gam, 
= 4 
= 


L. J. LaCava, entertainment committee 


chairman, was 


‘absent but accounted 


for” at the banquet... 


Pennsylvania 
Oil Products 
Co. 

Pest Extermi- 
nator Co. 

Phinotas Chem- 
ical Co. 

Powell, John, & 


Co. 


Prentiss & Co., 
R. 


Reefer-Galler 
Ine. 

Reilly Tar & 
Chemical 
Corp. 


Rex Research 
Corp. 


Robbins Disin- 
fecting Co., 
Geo. B. 

Rochester 
Germicide Co. 

Rohm & Haas 
Co. 


Ryland, H. C., 
Inc. 

Salom Chemical 
& Supply Co. 

Sanitary Prod- 
ucts & Paper 
Co. 

Selig Company 

Shell Petroleum 
Corp. 


Shell Union Oil 
Corp. 

Skinner & Sher- 
man Ine. 

Sinclair Refin- 
ing Co. 

Soap 


Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co. 


F. W. Kroneman 


Geo. F. Buck 
P. J. Walsh 


C. G. W. Campbell 
Wm. J. Haude 
David G. Hoyer 
John Powell 

G. R. Rinke 
Edwin S. Twyman 
Dr. Alfred Weed 
R. A. Bevernick 
Hal R. King 

R. J. Prentiss 
M.S. Galler 


Wm. Higburg 
W. G. Hirschfeld 
P.C. Reilly Jr. 
J. L. Tildsley Jr. 
J. E. Armstrong 
O. F. Hedenburg 
H. W. Moburg 
Guy P. Robbins 


W. B. Eddy 
J. A. Walsh 
C. J. Dumas 

R. N. Lindabury 
D. F. Murphy 
M. J. Rolstad 
Alfred Johnson 


E. S. Kelley Jr. 
A. L. Scharf 


S.S. Selig 

W. Mullemeister 
H. A. Thomas 

H. R. Berry 

J. W.J.O’Dea 

C. W. Williamson 
Dr. B. G. Philbrick 


N. J. Gothard 
F. O. Huckins 
G. A. Dorland 
W. E. Dorland 
Ira P. MacNair 
A. W. Morrison 
C. E. Smith 
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R. W. Bjork 
Edgar E. Brand 
F. J. Richter 

F. C. Nelson 
M.N. Pierson 

N. A. Sankowsky 
W. J. Zick 

G. Stewart King 


Sonneborn, L., 
Sons, Inc. 


Stanco Inc. 


Standard Con- 
tainer Co. 

Standard Oil 
Co. (Ohio) 

Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana) 

Strahl & Pitsch Herbert Baer 

Tanglefoot Co. W.J. Wagner 

U. S. Rubber Co. Walter Horst 

U. S. Sanitary Geo. L. Simmonds 
Specialty 
Corp. 

van Ameringen- A. L. van Ameringen 
Haebler Inc. 

Vestal Chemical F. J. Pollnow 
Co. J. E. Saal 

Watkins Co., J. Dr. E. G. Thomssen 


R. O. Cowin 


J.G. Hamming 


R. 
West Disinfect- Dr. Wm. Dreyfus 
ing Co. 
White Co., Rob- Dr. Robert C. White 
ert C. Robert C. White Jr. 
White Tar Co. H.W. Hamilton 
of Nid. 
Williams Seal- H.W. Lange 
ing Corp. R. L. Wood 
Wilson & Ben- E.T. Statler 
nett Mfg. Co. 
Wood & Co. 
Ltd., G. H. 
Wright, John H. John H. Wright 
Zonite Products C. E. Entemann Jr. 
Corp. J. F. Greeze 


G. H. Wood 


Guest Registration 


Wm. O. Buettner, National Pest Con- 
trol Association, Brooklyn. 

Dr. F. L. Campbell, Associate Profes- 
sor Entomology, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Clarence E. Cooper, Clarence E. Coop- 
er Inc., New York City. 

Dr. Alvin J. Cox, Chief, Division of 
Chemistry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Sacramento, California. 

M. M. Donohue, Bureau of Standards, 
Comonwealth of Pennsylvania, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

J. J. T. Graham, Senior Chemist, Food 
and Drug Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Philip Granett, New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Dr. Clyde C. Hamilton, New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Dr. Ronald C. Law, Chief Sanitation 
Officer, Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Montreal Canada. 

Dr. E. R. McGovran, Bureau of Ento- 
mology & Plant Quarantine, U. S. 
Department Agriculture, Beltsville, 

Dr. R. C. Roark, In Charge, Insecti- 
cide Investigations, Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, 
U. S. Dept. Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Ray Schlotterer, Secretary, Drug, 
Chemical & Allied Trades Section, 
New York Board of Trade, New 
York. 

Q. Forrest Walker, R. H. Macy & 
Co., New York. 
Robert F. Wilson, 

New York. 


Special Counsel, 
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HIGH GRADE 
CRESTLIC aAaAcib 


SPECIAL FRACTIONS 
215 230 
230 260 


HIGH BOILING 
TAR ACIDS 
TO GIVE RIDEAL-WALKER 
COEFFICIENT 25/28 
Consider your 1939 o- 


SPRAYER NEEDS WHITE EMULSION 
NOW?! TAR ACID CREOSOTE 








STANDARD SPRAYERS are not stock sprayers 


. they are “tailor-made” sprayers designed MIRVALE CHEMICAL C0 Lid 
a9 * 


individually to your specifications . . . look into 


STANDARD SPRAYERS now for 1939. MIRFIELD YORKS, ENG. 
































CARNAUBA WAX) | 


—CHOICE SELECTIONS— 





The maintenance of our own or- j 





ganization in Brazil places us in a ' 
unique position as importers of 


The newest and lowest cost STANDARD Self- this product. 


Closing Pour Spout for your liquid insecticide, 


a “ge ALL GRADES 
floor wax, disinfectant, oil, polish, ete. Low 
cost is only one of a dozen advantages. Let us SPOT OR FUTURES 


tell you more about this newest pour-spout. 


* 
The ideal combination for your 1939 fly-spray 
sare ANDARD tai ith self-closing 
- ee LENAPE TRADING CO., INC. 
pour spout .. . and STANDARD Tailor-Made j 
; 225 BROADWAY NEW YORK i 
Sprayer. Ask for further details. | 
Sales Representatives : 
BOSTON, MASS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
N. S. Wil & Sons Co. ‘ 
STANDARD CONTAINER, INC. 729 North Station Cliford L. Torns Co. 
2 Industrial Bldg. 619 Clark Ave. t 
Bloomfield, N. J. SYRACUSE, N. Y. j 
. . L. R. Cross f 
New York Office - - - - - 30 Vesey St. 418 Solar St. 
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Perfume Oils of Kenya 
(From Page 32) 

oil in Kenya Colony offers no at- 
traction to the planters who can de- 
rive much more substantial profit at 
present from the growing of cereals, 
pyrethrum and other important and 
vital crops. 

Shipments of several years 
and samples of genuine mawah oils, 
the latter taken by the writer during 
his visit to Njoro in the Fall of 1937, 
upon analysis in our New York lab- 
oratories showed the following con- 


stants: 
Specific Gravity at 

O° 6C.: 0.892 to 0.895 
Optical Rotation: —15° 15’ to 


—17° 35’ 
Refractive Index 


"=D20° C.: 1.4692 to 1.4703 
Acid Value: 2.8 to 5.6 
Content of Geranyl 

Tiglinate: 6.3% to 8.4% 
Content of Total 

Geraniol: 64.8% to 67.2% 
Content of Men- 

thone: 18.1% to 21.2% 


Solubility at 20° C.:Soluble in 2 vol- 
umes and more 
of 70% alcohol. 

Most of the oils contained no 
formate. some of them very little 

(up to 0.5 per cent) geranyl for- 

mate. 

Oil of Geranium, Kenya 
HILE production of 
v4 oil of mawah in Ken- 
ya proved successful, all attempts to 
develop a type of geranium oil iden- 
tical to or at least very close to the 

French (Algerian and Reunion) oils 

were beset with tremendous difhi- 

culties, if not actual failure. The 
idea of growing geranium in Kenya 
was first conceived during years of 
abnormally low cereal prices when 
planters were eager for other, more 
profitable crops. Nowadays wheat 
and corn prices in Kenya are again 
normal and the growing of cereals 
is economically sound. Production 
of geranium oil, on the other hand. 
has not come up to expectations. 
Summarizing all factors, the plant- 
ings degenerated after a promising 
first year and the yield of oil per 
plant and per acre became abnor- 
mally low. Planting. therefore, be- 
came too expensive; running ex- 
penses. such as labor and fuel. could 
be covered but there was nothing 
left to write off investments into the 
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plantations. much less anything for 
profit. Not enough credit can be 
given to W. J. Dawson of Njoro for 
his untiring pioneer work in this 
field. 

The failure of geranium to 
come up to expectations can be at- 
tributed to several reasons: 

1. Quite likely the highlands 
of Kenya Colony with their dry, thin 
air, very cool nights and strong 
ultra-violet radiation during day- 
time, are not conducive at all to the 
growth of geranium. The geranium 
plants in general grow best in tem- 
perate and somewhat humid. neither 
too moist nor too dry climate. The 
sea breezes of Reunion Island are 
charged with just enough moisture 
to carry the geranium plants over 
periods of drought while the high- 
lands around Njoro at times suffer 
from complete aridity. It is quite 
possible that in lower altitudes of 
Kenya Colony, in sections toward 
the shore of the Indian Ocean, con- 
ditions more suitable to the growth 
of geranium might be found. Of 
course. years and years more of ex- 
perimenting would be required to 
establish certain sections where the 
trade winds deposit just sufficient but 
not too much moisture. 

2. The first experiments in 
the growing and distilling of gera- 
nium in Kenya were quite promis- 
ing. In an experimental still and 
probably from well selected plant 
material. yields were obtained which 
tempted a very large extension of 
the plantings. However. in work on 
aromatic plants it is very dangerous 
to apply the results of small experi- 
ments to immediate large scale pro- 
duction. as the mortality of the 
plantings after a few years is always 
a dangerous possibility which must 
be reckoned with. 

3. This rapid extension of 
the geranium plantations from small. 
experimental plantings possibly 
weakened the plants to the point of 
degeneration. Mr. Dawson experi- 
mented with several types of gera- 
nium. with seeds as well as with 
slips. the former method being un- 
suitable because the seeds of Pelar- 
gonium, a hybrid. do not come true 
to their parents. He imported plants 
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from Grasse, from Algeria and from 
Reunion Island. In every case the 
plantings did well the first year but 
subsequently degenerated, develop- 
ing too much woody and not enough 
leafy material. The Grasse plants 
finally gave yields of only half, 
while the Reunion plants yielded 
only one-third that of mawah. In 
general, the oil yield proved to be 
only half of what it should have 
been in order to carry all expenses, 
write off investment and leave some 
profit. 

1. The oil finally produced 
from his geranium plantings was 
slightly different from the French 
(Algerian and Reunion) type and 
the users hesitated to pay a price 
sufficiently attractive to permit Mr. 
Dawson the continuation of his ex- 
perimental work. 

Yet in spite of these dis- 
couraging aspects. Mr. Dawson, a 
determined Scotchman, has not 
abandoned hope that by further ex- 
perimentation in different sections 
of Kenya Colony and by proper 
scientific selection and propagation 
of the most suitable plant strains, 
best adapted to climatic and soil con- 
ditions of Kenya, success can finally 
be achieved. Of course. consider- 
able capital, which no single planter 
has at his disposal, would be re- 
quired. Last year Mr. Dawson plow- 
ed under 1100 acres of geranium 
and replaced it with wheat and corn. 
There still remain a few hundred 
acres of geranium around a cen- 
trally located distillery equipped 
with four large stills and modern 
types of condensers. 

(Ed. Note:—Kenya lavender, 
cedarwood, tagetes, peppermint, and 
other oils will be discussed in the 
next issue by Dr. Guenther.) 
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SOAP AND SANITARY CHEMICAL 


BOOKS 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


Modern Soap Making, by Dr. E. G. Thomssen and 
C.R. Kemp. The first entirely original Amer- 
ican book on soap manufacture in several 
years. Thoroughly covers every phase of soap 
manufacture and glycerin recovery. Written 
by practical soap men... a truly practical 
book. Chapter headings: Raw Materials; 
Machinery and Equipment; Soap Making 
Methods; Soap Products: Glycerin Recovery 
and Refining; Analytical Methods; Appendix 
with reference tables, etc. 540 pages. $7.50 
per copy in U. S. Add 50 cents for foreign 
postage 


Henley’s Twentieth Century Book of Recipes, 
Formulas and Processes. A handy reference 
book listing 10,000 miscellaneous formulas, 
including special sections for soaps, polishes, 
insecticides, etc. 800 pages. $4.00 


The Industrial Chemistry of Fats and Waxes, 
by Hilditch. A study of the fats and waxes in 
relation to their use in industry. 450 pages. 
$7.50. 


Hydrogenation of Organic Substances, by Ellis 
Latest revised edition of this well-known 
book, pre-eminent in the field of hydrogena- 
tion. 990 pages. $15.00 


Pyrethrum Flowers, by Gnadinger. A complete 
compilation of all known facts on pyrethrum, 
its history, sources, evaluation, chemistry and 
uses. The problems involved in the manu- 
facture of pyrethrum products are given 
thorough and lucid exposition. 396 pages 
$5.00 

Truth About Cosmetics, by McDonough. The 
answer to the avalanche of ‘“‘smear” criticism 


Chapter on soap and bath preparations. 320 
pages, $5.00 


“Soap.” Bound volumes for years 1927-28, 1935 
1936, and 1937 available at $12.00 each 


Soaps and Proteins, Their Colloid Chemistry in 
Theory and Practice, by Fischer. 272 pages 
$4.00 


Soap Blue Book, A Buyer’s Guide, Catalog and 
Business and Technical Reference Book. 195 
pages. $1.00. (No charge with subscription 
to Soap. ) 

Modern Cosmetics, by Francis Chilson. Second 
edition with complete revision of text, addition 
of many new chapters, tested and revised new 
formulas, $6.00 


Vegetable Fats and Oils, by George S. Jamieson 
444 pages. An American Chemical Society 
Monograph. Covering classification, occur- 
rence, properties, analytical methods, etc., 
of vegetable oils, fatty acid and other deriv- 
atives: also production and refining methods 


$6.50 


Chemistry of Laundry Materials, by D. N. Jack- 
man. A new book for the laundry operator, 
containing valuable information on the chem- 
istry of laundry materials. Discusses alkalies, 
soaps, bleaches, starches, also the newer 
detergents, synthetic soaps, etc. 230 pages 
$2.50. 


Laundry Chemistry, by Harvey. A practical book 
dealing with basic principles of laundry chem- 


istry. Of use to suppliers of laundry ma- 
terials as well as laundry operators. $1.75. 


Who’s Who in the Chemical Industry, by Haynes 
Biographies of 5,686 men in the chemical field 
cross-indexed geographically and by compan- 
ies. Gives past records, company connections, 
hobbies, interests, accomplishments, etc. $6.00 


Our Enemy—The Termite, by Snyder. The 
termite is treated from the economic as well 
as the entomological point of view in this book 
based on the author’s 26 years of study of 
termites and methods for their control. Prac- 
tical control methods and termite proof con- 
struction are discussed in detail. 196 pages, 
$3.00 


Owing to the large number of books supplied it is impossible to open accounts on 
individual book orders or to supply books on approval. Please send check with order. 


MAC NAIR-DORLAND CO. 


254 West 31st Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Move Hy-Glo Products 

Hy-Glo Products Co... manu- 
facturer of sanitary supplies, which 
formerly operated under the name of 
Malcolm Barnard Co.. has recently 
moved to 3064 Ashland Avenue, De- 


troit. 
. 7 


Mary Carolyn Joins Curletts 

A daughter. Mary Carolyn. 
was born December 17 to Mr. & Mrs. 
John N. Curlett. Mr. Curlett is a 
vice-president of McCormick & Co.. 
Baltimore. and at the recent conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Insecticide & Disinfectant Manufac- 
turers was elected 2nd vice-president 


of that organization. 
aa 


Midway Signs F.T.C. Order 
Midway Chemical Co., Jersey 
City, N. J.. has entered into a stipula- 
tion with the U. S. Federal Trade 
Commission. agreeing to discontinue 
advertising that “Fly-Ded” is harm- 
less and will exterminate flies, mos- 
quitoes and moths; that “De Luxe 
Cleaning Fluid” leaves no rings and 
cannot explode; that “Ant Flowers” 
kills any but sweet eating ants; that 
“Garden Spray” is effective against 
cut worms and that “Swish Stock 
Spray” will exterminate all types of 


flies and insects. 
rs 


American Products Adds Unit 

American Products Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has acquired the Visco Chem- 
ical Products Co.. Lancaster, Ohio. 
The Visco plant which manufactures 


laundry specialties, polishes and 
cleaners, will be moved to Cincinnati. 
og 


J. R. Oppenheimer Dies 

Joseph R. Oppenheimer, sec- 
retary and treasurer of West Disin- 
fecting Co., Long Island City, N. Y.. 
died on December 19th, at the age 
of 64, following an operation. He 
had been associated with West Dis- 
infecting Co. since 1910 and previous 
to that was connected with Standard 
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Oil Co. 
active member of the boards of vari- 


Mr. Oppenheimer was an 


ous charitable organizations and a 





Joseph R. Oppenheimer 


member of the Inwood Country Club. 

He is survived by his wife; his son. 

L. J. Oppenheimer: and his daughter. 

Mrs. Irving Feig: three brothers and 
oS F 


two sisters. 


Fined for Antiseptic Sale 

F. W. Woolworth Co.. Los An- 
geles. was recently fined $100 on the 
charge that antiseptic was sold by 
a salesperson who was not a reg- 
istered pharmacist. Municipal Judge 
Newcomb Condee’s ruling. in the 
suit brought by the California State 
Board of Pharmacy. was that an anti- 
septic is not a proprietary medicine 
and therefore must be sold under 
the supervision of a registered phar- 
macist. The State Board had filed sev- 
eral similar complaints last July 
against a number of variety stores 
charging violation of the state phar- 


macy law. 


Revise Drug Act Rules 
Regulations for the enforce- 
ment of the new Federal Food, Drug 
& Cosmetic Act were approved De- 
cember 23 by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace. The regula- 
tions represent a substantial modi- 
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fication of the proposed regulations 
on which hearings were held in 
Washington November 17 and 18, 
1938. The regulations 
specified that the name and address 


tentative 


of the manufacturer must be given 
on the principal panel of the label. 
Consumers agreed that their interest 
would be served equally well if that 
information, in the case of some types 
or sizes of packages, appeared on the 
label elsewhere than in the princi- 
pal panel, provided it was prominent- 
ly displayed so that it would be 
easily seen under customary condi- 
The full text of 


the regulations will appear in the 


tions of purchase. 


Federal Register. Copies of the regu- 
lations may be obtained from the 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington. D. C. 


° 


Japanese Pyrethrum Exports 

Exports of pyrethrum flowers 
from Japan during the first ten 
months of 1938 had a total value of 
4.915.143. yen as compared with 
5.651.774 yen for the corresponding 
period of 1937, according to a report 
from Tokyo. Exports of pyrethrum 
powder increased, however, having a 
value of 873.453 yen in 1938 as com- 
pared with 853,350 yen in 1937. Ex- 
ports of liquid pyrethrum products 
had a value of 1.362.026 in 1938, 
being an increase over the 660,496 
ven reported for 1937. 


« - 


American Insecticides Wanted 

A concern in Cairo, Egypt, is 
interested in establishing an agency 
arrangement for the sale of insecti- 
cides of American manufacture. Full 
details may be obtained by writing 
to the U. S. Bureau of Foreign & Do- 
mestic Commerce, mentioning inquiry 


number 8793. 
> 


Zophar Mills Add New Line 

Zophar Mills, Inc., Brooklyn, 
manufacturers of wax and resinous 
products, have just added a chemical 
specialties division under the super- 
vision of S. M. Hendrickson. A full 
line of industrial cleaning and draw- 
ing compounds will be manufac- 
tured. 
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INVESTIGATE 
The Perfect Twins 


MORTOLIN 


THE 
IDEAL 
MOTHPROOFING 
COMPOUND 
OIL SOLUBLE 
NON-POISONOUS 





MORTICIDE 


THE 
TESTED 
BED-BUG 

CONCENTRATE 


ODORLESS 


EFFICIENT 


Send for Samples and Complete Information 


PYRETHRUM PRODUCTS 


DERRIS PRODUCTS 


MID-WESTERN HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL 
INSECTICIDE RAW MATERIALS 


Let Us Quote on Your Requirements 


ASSOCIATED CHEMISTS, INC. 


6243 S. Ashland Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 








for low cost in 
para block 
manufacture 





These two practical machines 
are all you need to produce 
high quality para blocks or 
cakes. The small machine will 
thoroughly mix all ingredients. 

The large machine will com- 
press the mixture into any 
shape dies can give. 

In addition, the mixer can 
be used on other dry products 
such as roach powder, cleans- 
ers, bath salts, etc. It will also 
give a smooth, soft and velvety 
texture to creams. The hand 
lever press has more power 
than cheap foot presses. Send 
us some of your material and 
let us show you some specimen 
cakes, 


HUBER MACHINE Co. 
265 46th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Vakers of Good Soap Machinery for Forty Years 




















Our new 1939 Catalogue is now ready for distribution, 
We manufacture a very complete line of Floor Brushes 
and Miscellaneous Items for the Janitor Trade. 


If you are calling on this trade and are interested in 
selling Brushes we would be glad to send you a copy 


of our catalogue. 


FLOUR CITY BRUSH COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


PACIFIC COAST BRUSH CO. 


(Western Factory) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








Bentoncte 


THE PERFECT COLLOIDAL CLAY 


FOR USE IN 
SOAPS POLISHES 
CLEANERS EMULSIONS 
SOAP FLAKES PLANT SPRAYS 
PASTE SOAPS INSECTICIDES 


Bentonite, particularly voleclay bentonite, is 
not merely a filler—in any of the above men- 
tioned products its chemical and physical prop- 
erties add greatly to the effectiveness of the 
finished product. 


Write today for our latest bulletin covering the 
use of volclay bentonite in the product you are 
manufacturing 


AMERICAN COLLOID CO. 


367 W. SUPERIOR STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
Plants: Upton, Wyo. - Chicago, Ill. - Belle Fourche, S. Dak. 
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Alexander Joins Chi. Sanitary 

Benjamin Alexander, former- 
ly vice-president of Huntington Lab- 
oratories, Inc. and president of the 
Eagle Soap Corp.. has become asso- 
ciated with the Chicago Sanitary 
Products Co., Chicago. in charge of 
bulk sales and business with the job- 
bing trade. Mr. Alexander is well- 
known in the sanitary products trade 
as a result of his long association 
with Eagle Soap. Several years ago. 
he retired from active business and 
took a two-year trip around the 
world. Upon his return. he entered 
the wholesale liquor business. which 
field he recently left to return to the 
sale of sanitary products. 

ae 


New Cresylic Reported 

New commercial supplies of 
eresylic acids, tar acids, and allied 
materials will be available during 
1939 as by-products of petroleum re- 
fining, according to reports from the 
Pacific Three leading oil 
companies are stated to be ready to 
offer these heretofore coal-tar mate- 
rials on a tonnage basis. The firms 
named in the report are Shell Oil 
and Standard Oil of California on 
the Coast and the Sun Oil Company 
in the East. Similar reports were re- 
ceived early in 1938 in regard to the 
Shell company, but it was stated 
later that actual commerical produc- 
tion had been postponed until the 


Coast. 


current vear. 
° 

Koppers Elects McClintic 

Koppers United Co., Pitts- 
burgh. has recently elected Robert 
H. McClintic to its board of trustees 
and executive committee. Mr. Mc- 
Clintic is the advertising and sales 
promotion head and assistant to the 
president of Koppers Co. 

Betiesa 

Prescott Appoints Agent 

J. L. Prescott Co., Passaic. 
N. J.. has recently placed advertising 
for “Oxol,” bleach and disinfectant. 
through Arthur Kudner. Inc., New 
York, 

Sete Me 

Kroneman To Represent D & O 

Wm. F. Kroneman, formerly 
in charge of the insecticide depart- 
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ment of Sherwood Petroleum Co., 
Brooklyn. and connected more re- 
cently with R. J. Prentiss & Co.. New 
York. has been appointed special 
representative for the sale of Dodge 
& Olcott Company’s “Essenol,” an 
insecticide activator based upon the 
penetrating properties of specially 
processed essential oils. Mr. Krone- 
man also represents Pennsylvania Oil 
Prods. Ref. Co.. Warren. Pa., on 
petrolatum and white mineral oils. 
-¢ 

Grasselli Manager Dies 

Charles A. Boschen, manager 
of the export division of Grasselli 
chemicals department of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., New York 
branch, died recently at his home in 
Brooklyn. Mr. Boschen was forty- 
eight years old and had been con- 
nected with the Grasselli organiza- 
tion since 1909, 

-¢ 

Fishbein Addresses DCAT 

Dr. Morris Fishbein, Editor 
of the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association and Hygeia was guest 
speaker at a luncheon meeting of the 
Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades 
Section of the New York Board of 
Trade, at the Hotel Commodore, De- 
cember 16th. He spoke on the gen- 
eral subject of “American Medicine 
and the National Health Program.” 


Completes U. S. Visit 

R. G. Berchem of Jeys Sani- 
tary Compounds Co.. Ltd., London, 
England. insecticides and sanitary 
chemicals, returned to England on 
the Queen Mary December 10. after 
a four weeks visit to United States 
and Canada. While in Chicago he was 
the guest of Adam Breuer of Breuer 
Electric Mfg. Co. He also attended 
the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Insecticide and Disin- 
fectant Manufacturers in New York 
prior to sailing for home. 

- ¢ 

New Fuld Division 

Fuld Bros.. Baltimore, have 
just announced the establishment of 
a new sanitary equipment division. 
This division will offer such items as 
soap dispensers. deodorant contain- 
ers. drip machines, etc. Production 
will be taken care of in a recently 
acquired annex offering 20,000 addi- 
tional square feet of floor space. 

¢ 

Sprout, Waldron Appoint Agent 

Sprout, Waldron & Co., Mun- 
cy, Pa., manufacturing engineers, 
have just appointed Chase, Parker & 
Co., Boston, as authorized distribu- 
tors to sell their complete line of 
power transmission appliances in 
Maine, New Hampshire and parts of 
Massachusetts. 


Following the close of the 25th annual convention of the National 
Association of Insecticide and Disinfectant Manufacturers in New 
York last month, S. B. Penick & Co. conducted an inspection tour 
of their pyrethrum extract and crude drug plants at Lyndhurst, 
and Jersey City, N. J. A lunch was served at the Biltmore follow- 
ing the trip, at which a number of the guests delivered short talks. 
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t | LS " CH F M | ES as FATTY AC] DS | We announce development of new type soap 


colors 


PYLAKLORS 


They have good fastness to alkali, light. 


COMMERCIAL OLIVE OIL 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS tin. ageing. 

RED OIL (Oleic Acid) 
TEASEED OIL 





The following shades are already available: 





Bright Green Dark Brown 
MUSTARD OIL Olive Green Palm Green 
ee A . Ts Yellow Golden Brown 
We simvite your inquiries ; 
True Blue Violet 


regarding the above products 


E. M. 4, It will pay you to send 
Ss E R G E N T for testing samples. 
Pulp & Chemical Company, Inc. 


Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 
Established 1867 










































PYLAM PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists, Importers, Exporters 


7 | YEARS SUPPLYING THE 799 Greenwich St. New York City 
SOAP AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES Cable Address: “Pylamco” 
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If you manufacture 


| 
F. & S. 


uality Colors 
Q for Write us about 


TOILET SOAPS TONKAIRE 


3 A new synthetic specialty 
LIQUID SOAPS 3 which eliminates the 33 
TOILET PREPARATIONS sharp odor of alcohol elf 


. 


We shall be pleased to 
forward a sample 
and full information 


products containing alcohol 


290,992 99 0282020209020 208 
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29,99,9 0969090202090 90% 
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Long experience enables us to produce 
colors for all types of soaps. 
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If you have a shade you want matched 
send us a sample. We have complete fa- 
cilities for matching. 
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Liquid soap colors a specialty—send for 
samples of F. & S. greens and ambers. 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, Inc. 


205 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N Y. 


Im port—Manufacture—Ex port 
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COMPAGNIE PARENTO, Ince. 


Croton-on-Hudson New York 
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Schedule PCO Conference 
at Purdue January 16-20 


third annual Pest 


HE 
Control Operators Con- 


ference will open at Purdue Univer- 
sity. Lafayette. Ind.. January 16th, 
continuing through the rest of that 
week. A full program of talks by 
experts in both the technical and 
practical aspects of pest control has 
been provided. The conference will 
again be under the direct supervi- 
sion of Prof. J. J. Davis of the Pur- 
due Department of Entomology and 
is being given the full support of the 


National Pest Control Association. 


Registration fee is $2.00 to cover the 
cost of printed outline of the talks 
and discussions. Reservations should 
be directed to Prof. Davis in advance 
of attendance. At press time the pro- 
scram for the conference had been 
announced as follows: 


PROGRAM 

THIRD ANNUAL PEST CONTROL 

OPERATORS CONFERENCE 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
January 16-20, 1939 

Monday 8:00-12:00 A.M. Registration. 
Monday 9:00-12:00 A.M. Agricultural Build- 
ing, Room 103. 

The Third Annual Conference—Our 
Problems—J. J. Davis, Purdue. 

The Life History and Habits of In- 
sects; Their Relation to Control— 
H. O. Deay, Purdue. 

Structural Characteristics of Insects; 
Their Relation to Control and Iden- 
tification—B. E. Montgomery, Pur- 
due. 

A Word of Welcome—Acting Dean 
V. C. Freeman, Purdue. 

Monday 1:30-4:30 P.M. 

Fundamentals of Insect Control—J. J. 
Davis, Purdue. 

Fundamentals of Chemistry as they 
Apply to Insecticides—H. B. Hass, 
Purdue. 

Contacts and Publications of Value 
to the Pest Control Operator—G. E. 
Lehker, Purdue. 

Monday 7:30 P.M. 

Moving Pictures—In Charge, G. E. 

Gould, Purdue. 
Tuesday 9:00-12:00 A.M. 

Natural Habits and History of Rats 
and Mice—F. E. Garlough, U. , 
Biological Survey. 

Demonstration in Preparation of Rat 
Baits—G. C. Oderkirk, U. S. Biologi- 
cal Survey; E. F. Sennewald, St. 
Louis. 

Questions and Answers Clinic on Rat 
and Mouse Control—F. E. Garlough 
and G. C. Oderkirk, U. S. Biological 
Survey; E. F. Sennewald, St. Louis, 
and Walter McCloud, Chicago. 

Tuesday 12:00 Noon—Group Photograph. 
Tuesday 1:30-4:30 P.M. 

The Classification and Identification of 

Insect Adults—H. O. Deay, Purdue. 
Tuesday 7:30 P.M. 

The Fundamentals of Building Con- 

struction—A. H. Carter, Purdue. 
Wednesday 9:00-12:00 A.M. 

Problems Arising in Relation’ to 
Household Fumigation—J. L. Hors- 
fall, N. Y. 

Hazards in Household Fumigation— 
I. L. Ressler, Wilmington, Del. 
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Demonstration on Use of Gas Masks 
and Other Precautionary Measures— 
R. R. Sayres, U. S. Public Health 
Service. 

The Origin of Pest Infestations—J. J. 
Davis, Purdue; William O. Buettner, 
Brooklyn. 

Wednesday 1:30-4:30 P.M. 

Identification of Immature Stages of 
Insects—H. O. Deay, Purdue. 

Characteristic Injuries by Wood-In- 
festing Insects—T. E. Snyder, U. S. 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. 

New and Useful Chemical Insecticides 
Made from Derris Resine and Ro- 
tonone—H. E. Whitmire, St. Louis. 

Wednesday 7:30 P.M. 

Moving Pictures and Round Table 
Discussion. 

Thursday 9:00-12:00 A.M. 

Basic Formulae—Geo. L. 
Springfield, Il. 

How to Mix Insecticides—Charles 
Denny—St. Louis. 

Cockroaches—Life Histories and Habits 
of the Common Household Species 
and their Control, with Demonstra- 
tion on Mixing and Apply Controls 
—G. E. Gould, Purdue. 

Thursday 1:30-4:30 P.M. 

Wetting Agents and Penetrants for 
Moth-Proofing Solutions—H. E. Jen- 
nings. 

Clinic on Clothes Moths and Carpet 
Beetles—E. A. Back, U. Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 

Ants—Their Identification and Con- 
trol—W. E. McCauley, University of 
Illinois. 

Thursday 6:30 P.M. 

Banquet—President Edward C. Elliott 

-Toastmaster. 
Friday 9:00-12:00 

The Termite Problem. 

Building Construction and _ Treat- 
ment—A Demonstration—T. E. Sny- 
der, U. S. Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine. 

Diagnosing the Job—G. L. Hockenyos, 
Springfield, Il. 

Standardized Technique for Soil Treat- 
ment Tests Against Subterranean 
Termites—W. E. McCauley, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Procedure, Hazards and Precautions in 
Termite Control—W. B. Hill, Mem- 
phis. 

Questions and Answers—T. E. Snyder, 
Ww Hill, G. L. Hockenyos and 
W. E. McCauley. 

Friday 1:30-4:30 P.M. 

The Psocid Problem—E. A. Back, U. 
S. Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. 

Experiences with Unusual Insects and 
Unusual Insect Situations. 


Hockenyos, 


1. R. M. Adams, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

2. W. P. Flint, University of Illinois. 

3. H. L. Brown, Bloomington, Illinois. 

4. William O. Buettner, Brooklyn. 

5. D. H. Lewis, Buffalo. 

6. T. C. Raley, St. Louis. 

7. J. H. Sturgeon, Louisville. 
F.T.C. Cites Hollingshead 

R. M. Hollingshead Corp.. 

Camden, N. J., is the recipient of a 
complaint by the Federal Trade 


Commission charging that in order to 
promote the sale of its “Whiz” line 
to dealers, the company created a 
monopoly in the automobile chemi- 
cal business and hindered competi- 
tors in disposing of their products. 
that the 


The Commission charges 


SOAP 


company made agreements with job- 
bers and wholesalers who purchased 
the “Whiz” line, to accept products of 
competitors and give credit on these 
products against “Whiz” items to the 
extent of the cost to the dealers. 
This merchandise was stored and then 
resold to “distress merchandise” deal- 
ers far below the original cost to the 


jobbers and wholesalers. 


° 


Conn. P.C.O. Organized 

Pest control operators in Con- 
necticut recently organized the Con- 
necticut Pest Control Operator's As- 
sociation at a meeting held in the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station. F. E. Bohman was elected 
Walker 


A com- 


temporary chairman and 
Heap, temporary secretary. 
mittee composed of John Duncan, 
Clyde O'Connell and Fred Haas was 
appointed to prepare a constitution, 
offer nominations for permanent of- 
ficers and outline plans for future ac- 
tivities. 
¢ 

Consider Exterminator Wages 

Professional Exterminators 
York, 


named a committee to negotiate with 


Association, New recently 
the Exterminators’ Union for a new 
contract. The committee consists of 
J. L. Huberman, 


minating Co.; Jack Benmoshe, Evans 


Scientific Exter- 
Exterminating Co.; Martin Grady. 
Boston Exterminating Co.; and M. 
H. Oachs, Exterminating Materials 
Co. Discussions are now underway 
and their outcome will be announced 
shortly. 
” 

Chicago Drug Banquet 

The 36th Annual Christmas 
banquet of the Chicago Drug and 
Chemical Association was held at the 
Stevens Hotel. Chicago, on Decem- 
ber 22nd. 
ner and a floor show, drawings were 
The an- 


Following a turkey din- 


held for 140 door prizes. 
nual giant souvenir bag was given 
every member. An innovation this 
year was a cocktail party sponsored 
by the 
banquet. 
been the custom for a number of 


association preceding the 


In previous years it had 
private cocktail parties to be held. 
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The HOLZ-EM SOLVES the PROBLEM 


of convenient and proper application of floor waxes, 
seals and varnishes. You can be sure that your products 
are being used correctly by selling or recommending 
the HOLZ-EM WAX APPLICATOR and SPREADER to 
do the job. Designed by experts, made of the best 
materials, the HOLZ-EM will help build your list of 
satisfied customers just as it has done for others who 
are already familiar with the product. 


We manufacture a complete line of wool applicators, 
cotton dust mops and cotton wet mops. For prices and 
samples write 


AMERICAN STANDARD MFG. CO. 
2509-13 South Green Street Chicago, Ill. 











bulk products. 














A new floor wax 


for the janitor supply 
and jobbing trades which is 


waterproot 


high gloss 


4 


Dries very bright and becomes water resistant 
as soon as dry. Wax content guaranteed 
100% Carnauba. Supplied in bulk, or with 


your label in any size container. 





Shawmut Specialty Co. 
91 Bickford St. Boston 























— FOR MIXING — 


Sweeping Compounds — Deodorant Crystals — 
Insecticides — 
This small Sprout-Waldron power mixer meets requirements 


perfectly. It is furnished with or without sifter attachment. Sizes 
range from 2) to 15 cubic feet, with % to 3 horsepower require- 


ments. Write for Catalog 


SPROUT, WALDRON & COMPANY 


Dept. 3 Muncy, Pa. 
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The private parties were abandoned 
this year so the entire crowd could 
gather at one party. The entertain- 
ment committee was headed by EI- 
mer F. Smith. 
Sl 

Shipkoff Ends American Visit 

Peter Shipkoff, chairman of 


P. K. Shipkoff & Co.. Kazanlik, Bul- 





Peter Shipkoff 


garia. sailed from New York on the 


Queen Mary. December 16. after a 
three weeks visit to United States 
and Canada. While in New York he 
made his headquarters with Com- 
pagnie Parento. Inc.. who handle 
American sales of Shipkoff’s otto of 
rose. He visited Toronto where his 
company is represented by Com- 
pagnie Parento. Ltd.. and also made 
a trip to Parento’s Chicago office. 
Mr. Shipkoff reports that the rose 
crop this year was about 40 per cent 
smaller than last year, the total yield 
of otto of rose being approximately 
1600 kilos. Because of the compara- 
tively low prices prevailing in recent 
years. the culture of roses has be- 
come unrenumerative to the growers 
and an increase in price is to be ex- 
pected for the 1939 crop. 


¢ 


New Pest Control Book 

Dr. Hugo Hartnack, Dr. Hart- 
nack’s Exterminating Service, Chi- 
cago, has recently completed a book 
on 202 Common Household Pests of 
the United States. In his book, Dr. 
Hartnack gives particular attention to 
the biology of pests and makes sug- 


gestions as to treatments. 


January, 1939 


Givaudan Holds Sales Meeting 

Givaudan Delawanna, _Inc.. 
held their annual sales meeting at 
the New York offices of the company 
on December 13th, 14th, and 15th. 
Dr. Eric C. Kunz, president of the 
company, opened the meeting with 
a message of welcome. R. M. 
Stevenson, sales manager, presided 
over the discussions of new plans and 
products for the coming year which 
occupied the first two days. The 
third day was devoted to a trip to 
the Givaudan factory at Delawanna. 
N. J. and the meeting was brought to 
a close with a dinner at the Hotel 
Brevoort in the evening. 

: ry 

Mitchell of Penick Dies 

Harold W. Mitchell. sales rep- 
resentative for S. B. Penick & Co.. 
New York. died recently following 
a heart attack. Mr. Mitchell had 
been associated with the drug in- 
dustry for the past forty years. 

vesniniee Aiedaiadiins 

Merz Again Heads S.O.C.M.A. 

Dr. August Merz. Calco Chem- 
ical Co., was re-elected president of 
the Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers’ Association at their 
annual meeting held recently at the 
Chemists Club, New York. Other 
officers re-elected were Dr. E. H. 
Killheffer of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., first vice-president; Dr. 
F. G. Zinsser of Zinsser & Co., sec- 
ond vice-president; Ralph E. Dorland 
of Dow Chemical Co., treasurer. and 
Charles A. Mace, secretary. Those 
elected to the board of directors were 
Victor E. Williams of Monsanto 
Chemical Co.; C. M. Richter of 
Pharma Chemical Corp.; and A. L. 
Van Ameringen of Van Ameringen- 
Haebler, Inc. 


piciecietiy) Oitecidaaaage 


Southern P.C.O. Conference 
Southern Pest Control Op- 
erators will hold a conference on 
January 30, 31 and February 1 at the 
University of Louisiana, Baton 
Rouge. La. 
fee eee 
N.A.C.D. Holds Convention 
The National Association of 
Cleaners and Dyers will hold its an- 
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nual convention at the Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, Tex., January 16-19. Numer- 
ous chemical specialty companies 
will exhibit at the convention. 
= 

Wafer Heads Chem. Salesmen 

Joseph C. Wafer, sales man- 
ager of Industrial Chemical Sales 


Co.. New York. was elected president 


Joseph C. Wafer 


of the Salesmen’s Association of The 
American Chemical Industry last 
month. He will be inducted into 
office at a luncheon at the Chemists’ 
Club. New York. Jan. 12. 
wre 

Monsanto Executive Changes 

Monsanto Chemical Co. has 
just appointed Victor E. Williams, 
manager of the New York sales 
branch, to assistant general manager 
of sales. A. T. Loeffler who has been 
assistant manager of the New York 
branch will succeed to the manager- 
ship. F. C. Renner, assistant general 
manager of sales, Merrimac division. 
Boston has been appointed assistant 
manager in New York. 

atid 

Pest Control Ass’n Elects 

New England Pest Control As- 
sociation elected officers at its an- 
nual meeting held recently at the 
Hotel Lenox, Boston. Charles W. 
Houghton is the new president; 
George R. Elliott, vice-president: 
Mark Weintraub, secretary; and 
Jartlett W. Eldredge, treasurer. The 
Association announced a_ special 
course of ten lectures dealing with 
identification and habits of household 
insects. beginning February 13th. 
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Special 
Offerings ”° “NEWMAN” 


New and Rebuilt Soap Machinery 


E carry a complete line of equipment for the soap 
and sanitary product industries. All used equipment is 
rebuilt in our own shops and is guaranteed to be in first 
class condition. All new equipment that we manufacture, 
such as crutchers, frames and cutting tables is of the finest 
material and workmanship. You can buy with confidence 








from Newman. 


USED SPECIALS 


H-A, 1500, 3000, 4000, 5000 Ibs. capacity, Steam 
Jacketed Crutchers, 

Dopp Steam Jacketed Crutchers, 1000, 
1500 Ibs. and 800 gals. capacity. 


Ralston Automatic Soap Presses. 





1200, H-A Automatic Power Soap Cutting Table. 
First-class condition, rebuilt, pulley or direct 
motor drive. 








Scouring Soap Presses. 

Empire State, Dopp & Crosby Foot Presses. JONES AUTOMATIC H ASOAP MII 2 

2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 roll Granite Toilet Soap Mills. ‘ cad 

H-A 4 and 5 roll Steel Mills. 

H-A Automatic and Hand-Power slabbers, 

Proctor & Schwartz Bar Soap Dryers. 

Blanchard No. 10-A and No. 14 Soap Powder 
Mills. 


J. H. Day Jaw Soap Crusher. 

H-A 6, 8 and 10 inch Single Screw Plodders. 
Allbright-Nell 10 inch Plodders, 

Filling and Weighing Machines for Flakes, 








This 4-roll granite toilet soap mill 
is in A-1 shape. Latest and larg- 





et 4 Jones Automatic combination 
_ Powde rs, ete. laundry and toilet soap presses. est size rolls. Priced for quick 
Steel Soap frames, all sizes. = complete and in perfect con- sale. 

ition. 





Steam Jacketed Soap Remelters. 
Automatic Soap Wrapping Machines. NEW 
Glycerine Evaporators, Pumps. CRUTCHERS! 
Sperry Cast Iron Square Filter Presses, 10, 12. , 
18, 24, 30 and 36 inch. ‘ 
Perrin 18 inch Filter Press with Jacketed 
Plates. 
Gedge-Gray Mixers, 25 to 6000 lbs. capacity. 
with and without Sifter Tops. 
Day Grinding and Sifting Machinery. 
Schultz-O’Neill Mills. 
Day Pony Mixers. 





SINGLE SCREW 
SOAP PLODDER 








Gardiner Sifter and Mixer. 

Proctor & Schwartz large roll Soap Chip 
Dryers complete. 

Doll Steam Jacketed Soap Crutchers, 1000, 
1200 and 1350 lbs. capacity. 

Day Talcum Powder Mixers. 

All types and sizes—Tanks and Kettles. 





Single screw soap plodders with 6, 8, 10 








Ralston and H.A. Automatic Cutting Tables. This Newman brand new, all steel 
= , es steam jacketed soap crutcher. Will | or 12 inch screws. All completely rebuilt 
Soap Dies for Foot and Automatic Presses. crutch any kind of soap. We also 
= . build another crutcher’ especially tot 
Broughton Soap Powder Mixers. adapted for laundry soap in addi- and unconditionally guaranteed. 
Ta PY aes tion to other new soap machinery 
Williams Crutcher and Pulve rizer. such as frames, cutting tables, etc. 
National Filling and Weighing Machines. Send for complete list. 








Send us a list of your surplus equipment—we buy separate units or complete plants. 


NEWMAN TALLOW & SOAP MACHINERY COMPANY 


1051 W. 35th St., Chicago, Illinois 
Our Forty Years’ Soap Experience Can Help Solve Your Problems 
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Classified Advertising—All classified advertise- 
ments will be charged for at the rate of ten cents 
per word, $2.00 minimum, except those of indi- 
viduals seeking employment where the rate is five 
cents per word, $1.00 minimum. Address all replies 
to Classified Advertisements with Box Number. 
care of Soap, 254 West 31st St., New York. 


Positions Wanted 7 





Entomologist—Man with five years’ practical ex- 
perience in insecticide manufacture and also with 
several government departments, desires new con- 
nection with insecticide firm where his knowledge 
will be of value. Willing to start at moderate salary 
and prove worth. Some experience selling insec- 
ticide base materials. For further details communi- 
cate with Box No. 518, care Soap. 

Line wanted by experienced, successful syndicate 
store salesman. Knows practically every major soap 
buyer in East. Large volume producer. Available 
at once. Address Box No. 527, care Soap. 


backed by years of ex- 





Soapmaker and Chemist 
perience and capable of analyzing and recreating 
anything pertaining to soap. Familiar with render- 
ing and industrial oils. Address Box No. 528, care 
Soap. 

Soapmaker and Chemist has many customers and 
first class formulas from well-known soap house. 
Wants responsible position with small or large soap 
concern. Chicago district. Address Box 511, care 
Soap. 

Soapmaker and Chemist, good worker, good ref- 
erences, experienced in laundry chips, flakes, pow- 
der, bars, green auto bars, any kind of potash soaps, 
shampoos bases, specialty soaps, etc., looking for 
steady position. Address Box No. 512, care Soap. 

Englishman, at present well-known consultant to 
the soap and allied industries in Great Britain, seek- 
ing to extend his experience in the U. S. A., offers 
his full-time services in a suitable capacity to an 
American organization. Address Box No. 515, care 
Soap. 

Insecticides—Salesman for manufacturer of agri- 
cultural and other insecticides, fully familiar with 
the business, desires to make new connection. Past 
experience includes both household and agricultural 
sales contacts over wide territory. For further de- 
tails address Box No. 519, care Soap. 





Dry Cleaning Soaps—Man with twenty years’ 
experience in Germany in the marketing and sale 
of dry cleaning, spotting, and allied specialties, and 
in laundry supplies, desires position with American 
firm. Has full formulas and data on German prod- 
ucts, many new in the U. S. For further details, 
communicate with Box No. 516, care Soap. 
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FORESIGHT-Not Hindsight 


The time to buy is before not after prices 
follow the upward trend in industry. Buy Con- 
solidated’s Guaranteed Good Rebuilt Soap Ma- 
chinery now. 


Selected Specials 


3—Automatic Soap Wrapping Machines, 
electric glue sealers, adjustable. 

2—Pneumatic Scale Carton Packaging 
Units. 

1—Proctor & Schwartz Soap Chip Dryer, 
steel frame, 72” Apron, with 5-roll P. & 
S. Mill. 

4—Steel Wool Mfg. Machines, complete. 

1—Blanchard No. 10 Soap Powder Mill. 

8—Rotex Sifters, 20’x48” screens, single 
deck. 

1—Jones automatic Soap Press. 


Crutchers Foot and Automatic Filter Presses 
Soap Kettles Soap Presses Soap Frames 
Powder Mixers Cutting Tables Powder Fillers 
Granite Mills Pulverizers Labellers 
Plodders Soap Pumps Tanks 
Slabbers Soap Chippers Boilers 


Send for Illustrated Soap Bulletin 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


15-21 PARK ROW Fo NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 Cable Address: Equipment 


We buy your idle Machinery—Send us a list. 





TALLOW 

LARD OIL 

NEATSFOOT OIL 
ANIMAL STEARINE ° 
ACIDLESS TALLOW OIL 


Prompt Delivery—Drums, Barrels, or Tank Cars. 


INDEPENDENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Bridesburg P.O. Philadelphia, Pa. 














NOTE: This is a classified list of the companies which advertise regularly in SOAP. 


ALKALIES 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
John A. Chew, Inc. 
Columbia Alkali Co. 
T. G. Cooper & Co. 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Eastern Industries 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
Innis, Speiden & Co. 
Niagara Alkali Co. 
Solvay Sales Corp. 
Jos. Turner & Co. 
Warner Chemical Co. 
Welch, Holme & Clark Co. 


AROMATIC CHEMICALS 


American-British Chemical Supplies 
Aromatic Products, Inc. 
Compagnie Parento 

Dodge & Oleott Co. 

Dow Chemical Co. 

P. R. Dreyer Inc. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Felton Chemical Co. 

Firmenich & Co. 

Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. 

General Drug Co. 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc. 

Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Norda Essential Oil & Chemical Co. 
Orbis Products Corp. 

Schimmel & Co. 

Solvay Sales Corp. 

Ungerer & Co. 

Van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc. 


BULK AND PRIVATE BRAND PRODUCTS 


Associated Chemists, Inc. 
Baird & McGuire, Inc. 
Buckingham Wax Corp. 
Candy & Co. 

Chemical Supply Co. 
Clifton Chemical Co. 
Davies-Young Soap Co. 
Federal Varnish Co. 
Fuld Bros. 

Harley Soap Co. 

Hysan Products Co. 
Koppers Co. 

Kranich Soap Co. 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
John Powell & Co. 

Geo. A. Schmidt & Co. 
Shawmut Specialty Co. 
Sweeping Compound Mnfrs. of N. Y. 
Uncle Sam Chemical Co. 
T. F. Washburn Co. 
WaxPol Laboratories 
White Tar Co. 

Windsor Wax Co. 


CHEMICALS 


American-British Chemical Supplies 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
John A. Chew, Inc. 

Columbia Alkali Co. 
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T. G. Cooper & Co. 

Diamond Alkali Co. 

Dow Chemical Co. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Eastern Industries 

Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
Industrial Chemical Sales Div. 
Innis, Speiden & Co. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Niagara Alkali Co. 

Philadelphia Quartz Co. 

Rohm & Haas Co. 

E. M. Sergeant Pulp & Chem. Co. 
Solvay Sales Corp. 

Standard Silicate Co. 

Jos. Turner & Co. 

Victor Chemical Works 

Warner Chemical Co. 

Welch, Holme & Clark Co. 


COAL TAR RAW MATERIALS 
(Cresylic Acid, Tar Acid Oil, etc.) 
American-British Chemical Supplies 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
Baird & McGuire, Inc. 

T. G. Cooper & Co. 

Innis, Speiden & Co. 
Koppers Co. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Reilly Tar & Chemical Co. 
White Tar Co. 


COLORS 


Fezandie & Sperrle 
Pylam Products Co. 


CONTAINERS and CLOSURES 


It will aid you in locating 
advertisements of raw materials, bulk and private brand products, equipment, packaging materials, etc., in which you are 
particularly interested. Refer to the Index to Advertisements, on page 134 for page numbers. “Say you saw it in SOAP.” 











American Can Co. (Tin Cans and Steel Pails) 


Anchor-Hocking Glass Corp. (Closures 
Continental Can Co. (Tin Cans) 
National Can Co. (Cans) 


& Bottles) 


Standard Container, Inc. (Cans and Closures) 


Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co. (Steel Pails 


DEODORIZING BLOCK HOLDERS 


Clifton Chemical Co. 
Fuld Bros. 
National Sanitary Chemical Co. 


ESSENTIAL OILS 


Aromatic Products, Inc. 
Compagnie Parento 

Dodge & Olcott Co. 

P. R. Dreyer Inc. 

Felton Chemical Co. 

Firmenich & Co. 

Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. 
Leghorn Trading Co. 

Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 
Norda Essential Oil & Chemical Co. 
Orbis Products Corp. 

Schimmel & Co. 

Ungerer & Co. 

Van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc. 


INSECTICIDES, SYNTHETIC 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
(Continued on page 132) 
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Chemist—Young man 10 years experience in 
soaps, soap specialties, waxes, polishes, etc.; analy- 
sis production, research; capable of new ideas; 
knows soap line thoroughly. Address Box No. 529, 
care Soap. 


Soapmaker—Perfumer—Chemist; life-long expe- 
rience toilet and laundry soap manufacture. 
Salary reasonable. Chicago district preferred. Ad- 
dress Box No. 530 care Soap. 


Chemist, Ph.D., niany years experience in soaps, 
cosmetics, perfumes, oils, fats, ete., with leading 
companies, desires connection. Best references. 
Address Box No. 521, care Soap. 

Chemist, Ph.D.—Thorough chemical and engi- 
neering training. Twelve years executive duties. 
Extensive experience with disinfectants, antiseptics, 
detergents, and insecticides. Interested in develop- 
ment and production. Address Box No, 517, care 


Soap. 


Chemist—\Voman with a number of years expe- 
rience in an insecticide laboratory desires new posi- 
tion. Is graduate in pharmacy, and has had expe- 
rience in oils, fats, soaps and waxes. For further 
details communicate with Box No. 496, care Soap. 

Perfumer—Man with ten years technical and sales 
experience in perfume materials, soap perfuming and 
toilet goods, eight years in France, two years in 
U. S., desires new connection. Could sell for per- 
fuming materials house to advantage. Speaks 
French, German, and English fluently. Address Box 
No. 503, care Soap. 


Positions Open 
Soap Maker Wanted: For South America, must be 
capable of manufacturing toilet soaps and especially 


laundry soaps of all types; blue mottled, etc., and 
recovery of glycerine. State experience in first letter, 
Address Box No, 522, care Soap. 

Salesmen—We are seeking a few high type sales- 
men with good selling record to call on janitor, 
hotel restaurant supply jobbers to sell our complete 
line of high grade Sanitary Chemicals. Exceptional 
opportunity. Established trade. Write for inter- 
view giving complete details of experience and rec- 
ord. J, A. Tumbler Laboratories, 423 Hanover St., 
Baltimore. Md. 


Competent Industrial Maintenance Chemical sales- 
men—Splendid opportunity offered men with proven 
sales records in the fields of waxes, disinfectants, 
soaps, and polishes. An enlargement program 
makes it possible to offer a permanent position in 
Boston, Mass., Washington, D. C., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Pittsburgh, Pa. These posi- 
tions offer a drawing account commensurate with 





Sales Representatives Wanted: Manufacturers’ 
representatives contacting wholesale and important 
retail outlets to handle guaranteed line of floor 
waxes of proven merit, attractively packaged and 
has price appeal. Experience proves steady, repeat 
sales. State present line and territory covered. Ad- 
dress Box No. 514, care Soap. 


Miscellaneous 


Wanted—Proctor & Schwartz four or five fan 
soap chip dryer with 48” diameter cooling roll for 
cash. Must be in good condition. Address Box 


No. 520, care Soap. 


Floor Brushes—\Ve manufacture a very com- 
plete line. Catalogue sent upon request. Flour City 
Brush Company, Minneapolis, Minn., or Pacific 
Coast Brush Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Complete Soap Plant Equipment for Sale: Proctor 
soap chip dryer; automatic soap press; wrapping 
machine: 4 roll stone mills; foot press; plodders 
6”, 8”, 10”; soap boiling kettles; 6 knife chipper; 
two-way cutting table; frames; filter presses; 
crutchers; mixers; boilers. Stein Equipment Corp., 
426 Broome St., New York City. 

Carpet Beetles, and other living insects for ex- 
perimental purposes. Reared in quantities. H. 
Scudder, Insectary, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





High Grade Distilled 


FATTY ACIDS 


COCONUT SOYA BEAN 
PALM COTTON SEED 
CORN WHITE OLEIN 
LINSEED TEASEED 
—and REFINED OILS of ABOVE 


—also SPECIAL PROCESSED FATTY ACIDS and oils, as required for 
specific soap, resin, and cosmetic uses. Highest purity and color 


Specifications and Samples submitted on 
request, stating your approximate type needs. 


“ASK WECOLINE” — especially if you place 
emphasis upon the quality of materials used in 
your products, and demand rigid specifications. 

















past record. Tell us why you are the man for the 1 ~+ ANT ‘ | ‘ 
position. Address Box No, 513, care Soap. OR Neje ={oh Hae), 
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MACHINERY 


Anthony J. Fries (Soap Dies) 

Houchin Machinery Co. (Soap Machinery) 

Huber Machine Co. (Soap Machinery) 

International Nickel Co. (Monel Metal) 

R. A. Jones & Co. (Automatic Soap Presses 
and Cartoning Machinery) 

Koppers Company (Coal Tar Plants, Power Plants, 
Valves, Castings, Pipe, Tanks) 

Proctor & Schwartz (Dryers) 

C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp. (Drvers) 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. (Mixing, Conveying, etc) 


MACHINERY, USED 


Consolidated Products Co. 
Newman Taliow & Soap Machinery Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


American Colloid Co. (Bentonite) 

American Standard Mfg. Co. (Wax Applicator) 

Anchor-Hocking Glass Corp. (Metal Caps) 

Dow Chemical Co. (Germicides, Agricultural Insecti- 
cides, Fumigants) 

Flour City Brush Co. (Brushes) 

Hercules Powder Co. (Pine Oil and Rosin) 

Industrial Chemical Sales Div. (Decol. carbon, Chalk) 

Innis, Speiden & Co. (Fumigants and Waxes) 

Koppers Company (Coal, Coke, Roofing Materials) 

Lenape Trading Co. (Waxes) 

Pennsylvania Refining Co. (White Oils) 

Pylam Products Co. (Lathering Agent) 

S. Schwabacher & Co. (Naphthenic Soaps, White 
Mineral Oils) 


OILS AND FATS 


Eastern Industries 

Independent Mfg. Co. 

Industrial Chemical Sales Div. 
Leghorn Trading Co. 

Murray Oil Products Co. 

Newman Tallow & Soap Machinery Co. 
Orbis Products Corp. (Stearic Acid) 

E. M. Sergeant Pulp & Chemical Co. 
Wecoline Products Co. 

Welch, Holme & Clark Co. 


PARADICHLORBENZENE 


John A. Chew, Inc. 

Dow Chemical Co. 

FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Hooker Electrochemice! Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Niagara Alkali Co. 

Solvay Sales Corp. 

Jos. Turner & Co. 


PERFUMING COMPOUNDS 


Aromatic Products, Inc. 
Compagnie Parento 
Dodge & Olcott Co 
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P. R. Dreyer Inc. 

Felton Chemical Corp. 

Firmenich & Co. 

Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. 

General Drug Co. 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc. 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 
Norda Essential Oil & Chemical Co. 
Orbis Products Corp. 

Schimmel & Co. 

Ungerer & Co. 

Van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Atlantic Refining Co. 
Pennsylvania Refining Co. 
S. Schwabacher & Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. 


PYRETHRUM AND DERRIS PRODUCTS 


Insect Flowers and Powder, Pyrethrum Extract, 
Derris Products 


Associated Chemists, Inc. 
Derris, Inc. 

S. B. Penick & Co. 

R. J. Prentiss & Co. 
McCormick & Co. 

McLaughlin, Gormley, King Co. 
John Powell & Co. 


SILICATES 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
Standard Silicate Co. 


SOAP DISPENSERS 


Bobrick Mfg. Co. 
Clifton Chemical Co. 
Fuld Bros. 

Presto Mfg. Co. 


SPRAYERS 


Breuer Electric Mfg. Co. 
Dobbins Mfg. Co. 

Fumeral Co. 

Mystic Products Co. 
Standard Containers, Inc. 
Universal Metal Prods. Co. 


TRI SODIUM PHOSPHATE 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
John A. Chew, Inc. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Works 

Victor Chemical Works 

Warner Chemical Co. 
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Pease Laboratories, Inc. | 
Est. 1904 

39 West 38th Street 
Chemical, Bacteriological and Pathological Testing and 
Research. Special Animal Investigations of Pharmacologic, 
Toxic or Skin Irritating Properties. 


New York | 





H. A. SEIL. Ph.D E. B. PUTT. Pa.C., BSe. 


SEIL. PUTT & RUSBY, INC. 
Analytical and Consulting Chemists 


Specialists in the Analysis of Pyrethrum Flowers, Derris Root. 
Barbasco, or Cube Root—Their Concentrates 
and Finished Preparations 


ESSENTIAL OILS OAP 
16 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y 




















STILLWELL AND GLADDING, Inc. 
Analytical and Consulting Chemists 


Members Association of 
Consulting Chemists and Chemical Engineers 


130 Cedar Street New York City 





‘SOAPS — DETERGENTS 


Analyses Development 
Consultation Formulas 


Hochstadter Laboratories 


254 West 3ist St. New York City 


























KILLING 
strength of Insecticides 


by “one Cn ae METHOD 
. & D. code method) and 
PYRETHRINS in PYRETHRUM FLOWERS 
(by Gnadinger’s Method) 
We raised and killed more than 1 million flies in the last 2 years | 


ILLINOIS CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
5235 WEST 65th STREET CHICAGO, ILL. | 











CHARLES 8S. GLICKMAN 


Consulting Chemist 
SPECIALIZING IN 


WAXES and WAX PRODUCTS 


Plant Design — Formulas — New Products 


220 Broadway New York 
COrtlandt 7-3382 — = 

















FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. | 
Chemists—Engineers | 
Every form of Chemical Service 


305 WASHINGTON STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Patents—Trade Marks 


All cases submitted given personal attention. 
Form “Evidence of Conception” with instructions for use 
and “Schedule of Government and Attorneys’ Fees”—Free 

Laneaster, Allwine & Rommel 

PATENT LAW OFFICES 
Suite 402, Bowen denna Wernnnanen D.C. 

















ALAN PORTER LEE, ans: 
Contracting and Consulting Engineers 


Design and Construction of Equipment and Plants 
for Producing and Processing Fats, Oils, 
Soaps and Related Products 
136 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Cable Address: “ALPORTLE”, New York 











Skinner & Sherman, tne: 


240 Stuart Street, Buston, Mass. 
Bacteriologists and Chemists | 

Disinfectants tested fur germicidal value or phenol co | 

efficient by anv of the recognized methods. | 
Resear ch—Anal y ses—Tests 














Refer To Your 1938 | 


SOAP BLUE BOOK 


for F.D.A. Method for Testing of Disinfectants 
and Antiseptics. 


| 
| 
Official N.A.I.D.M. Method for Testing and | 
Grading of Insecticides. | 
| 
| 
| 


Free with a $3.00 subscription to SOAP. 


MAC NAIR-DORLAND CO. 
Publishers 


254 W. 31st Street New York, N. Y. | 
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lo ON TS IIIN SVN 
For product classification see pages 126 and 128 
*For further details see announcement in 1938 SOAP BLUE BOOK 

*American-British Chemical Supplies. eee eee 54 Lancaster, Allwine & Rommell... ey 133 
American Can ie Dec. si! A ik a cer ee a one 133 
American Colloid Co. . a 122 *Leghorn Trading Co. ; eee o 135 
American Cy anamid & Chemical Corp.. 42 Lenape Trading Co. 118 
American Standard Mfg. Co. . 126 

*Anchor-Hocking Glass Corp. . 8,9 Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc.................... 83 
\romatic Products, Inc. . 10 Manufacturing Chemist . ae ~ 66 
Associated Chemis ts, Inc, . 122 tak © Ce 106 
Atlantic Refining Co. . Dec. McLaughlin Gormley King Co. . Sy ern ee i 74, 75 

Mirvale Chemical Co. .... ; ; : 118 

*Baird & McGuire, Inc. : 84 Monsanto Chemical Cor. . : . Back Cover 
Bobrick Mfg. Co. ; 46 Murray Oil Prods. Co. . : Penh are Ae Ee ee 135 
Books a 2 120 Mystic Products Co. es P r i . Dec. 

*Breuer Electric Mfg. Co 114 
Buckingham Wax Corp. . Dec. SIN ELSPA |r of] Oo a ae Seay Ne Se 8] 

National Sanitary Chemical Co. ... ee 14 
Kandy & Co. .... 20s ee: *Newman Tallow & Soap Machinery Cie: a 128 
Chemical Supply Co 108 RINISGAES PO CD ies vcs oon ce aoe eee 16 
John A. Chew, Inc. ‘ , Dec. Norda Essential Oil & Chemical ORS A rns ae 104 

*Clifton Chemical Co. 52 

*Columbia Alkali Co. 6 *Ochis Products Co a 
Compagnie Parento ... 124 Orbis Pi Se eee rae Wiad lie " 

*Consolidated Products Co 129 

*Continental Can Co. .. . Dec. *Pease Laboratories ‘ =a 133 

“clit od ll ite Terr ae 

*Davies- Young Soap Co, . 3 11 Sans y Jenene, see P ; , ; ads — 

te ng gama OS ee Pap — Johr "Powell & Co, or a J 71 

’ as Sa Tele Ke 2 R. J. Prentiss & Co.. a ne 72 
Di mond Alkali Co. . ; : newe ‘ Nov. *Pro tor & Schwartz. Inc. eer! eh. 7 

*Dodge & Olcott Co : 96 *Pylam Products Co. 124 

*] Jow Chemical Co ° 2. 80 : Pow ; Ag - i ‘i in, < 
P. R. Dreyer, In a ; Dec. ee es : : ‘ 

a pea Be sia — Se fReity Dar me Chemical (Co... sks ved occ te eee 108 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours Co...... ease *Rohm & Haas Co. ...... Laie £3 Sida dg 
Eastern Industries .... 36 *C. G. Sargent’s Sons iia fos re SLR ae ee eee Dec. 

*Electro Bleaching Gas Co . 16 Schimmel & Co., Inc. .. : a ot Dec. 

*Federal Varnish Co. .. 112 George A. Schmidt & Co. : eA Berra Sede a 

*Felton Chemical Co. 1,73 S. Schwabacher & Co. ... a este oa ste . 116 
Fezandie & Sperrle . 124 il, Putt & Rusby. : eto 133 : 

*Firmenich & Co. 2nd Cover ‘. XL Sergeant P ulp & Chem. Co. .... eee (en an i 
Flour City Brush Co. 122 Si awmut Specialty GO. es ; Ee me 126 
Anthony J. Fries .. Dec *Skinner & Sherman . x Page i 133 ' 
Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. . 44, 45 *Foster D. Snell .... edit aula eerie 133 

*Fuld Brothers ; 3 *Solvay Sales Corp. . ; a al 50 
Fumeral Co . . 112 *L.. Sonneborn Sons .... ; : wane Fee eee Dec. 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. ; Sorento oes 126 
Garnet Chemical Corp cere Dec. standart: Gontaier. U0 oie sik asso sieeececeie Were 118 

*General Drug Co. ......... Fe en TE. 12 SLBMATED CPICACE GOL 6.65.50 occ ses 5 ae nen Nov. 

*Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc. 3rd C over, 77 Stillwell & Gladding ....... r re 
Charles S. Glickman ....... Se Ata 133 Sweeping Compound Mnfrs. of N. Y......... 5 ener iler . Nov 
Harley Soap Co. ...... 126 *Tar & Chem. Division Koppers Co............ pike sito ae 
Hercules Powder Co. ... Dec. MNOS SUAINSIOE CGO: re) s o-dcecets Seis wis Snes are wldleiat cars soc Sates eee 

*Hochstadter Laboratories . wise J » aoe 

*Hooker Electrochemical Co. . 5 aha Soiie Dec. *Uncle Sam Chemical Co. ....... ce athe etc ayaa Dec. 

*Houchin Machinery Co. ... 62 ag Oe Na OF a Ne ae ae: _..Front Cover 

*Huber Machine Co. ............... vs.» 122 Universal Metal Products Co. ............ he on ihee Seen 
Hysan Products Co. ........ fe ~« BAO 

*Van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc. ........................ 17, 79 
Illinois Chemical Labs. ... . 133 Victor Chemical Works .... Ne Oa eS 14,15 
Independent Mfg. Co. .... Peale Pe 

Tare il Chemical Sales Division om *Warner Chemical Co. ....... fae Se oe 2 ie 

vac ep ae eaper CO..........: a adiaee ent ae aT OT 

¥unis-Speiden & Co 6 lr. F. Washburn Co. ..... ae eat tees ene > a 

; ti ven 2S WHAM Ee OLDOFAUORIOS os cee ecd eda ccdacnss gue Palen 

A Wecoline Products Co. .... : 5p me arias Scere, ue 

R. A. Jones & Co. . : tteteee -. 1 “Weich, Holme & Citsk Co... 65. .c0scccvsciccses 54 
*White Tar Co. of N. J. . re er PP OT eee 102 

OS SIRS Fee PO POET OT Oe ee aateck tie eae Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co. Sa CER Oye ee 56 
Kranich Soap Co. .. Pr Seca es vate dates 110 Windsor Wax Co, ......<...< Pe OP Or Tee eee Ct 116 

Every effort is made to keep this index free of errors, but no responsibility is assumed for any omission. 
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Olive Oil 
Olive Oil Foots 


Deliveries spot and fu- 
ture in barrels, tank cars, 
drums or tank wagons. 


ESSENTIAL OILS 


LEGHORN TRADING CO. 


INC. 


21 West St., New York 


Phone: WHitehall 3-9636-7-8 
ITALY—SPAIN—GREECE—TURKEY—AFRICA 
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To 
Sulfonators 
and 
Soapmakers 














OUR 


Pure Imported 


TEANUT OIL 


is an excellent 
substitute for 


OLIVE OIL and OLIVE OIL FOOTS 


AURRAY 


OIL PRODUCTS CO. 


INCORPORATED 


21 WEST ST., NEW YORK 


5 
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SHAVING CREAM 


TOOTH PASTE 


In 
Bulk 
Or 


Under Your Own Name in our 
special tubes and cartons. These 
are lithographed with a blank space 
for YOUR label. In any quantity 
from one gross up. 


GEO. A.SCGHMIDT CO. 
Aerfctinr f AMGBY ry Dery 


236-238 West Dlorth Avenue 
Chicago. 























) THE janitor supply and jobbing trade. 
the following new products are offered at 
low and interesting prices which will enable you 


to secure new accounts and meet competition. 


WATER EMULSION WAX:— 


waterproof. 100% carnauba, high gloss, non- 
slippery. Contains no shellac. Certified to pass 


the Federal (PW-151) Specifications. 


PASTE & LIQUID SOLVENT 
WAXES :—zlossy. non-slippery. wear-resis- 


tant. Easily buffed. 


NEUTRAL FLOOR CLEANER: 


a non-soap liquid cleaner guaranteed to contain 
no alkalies, fats or oils. Works equally well in 


hot. cold. soft or hard water. 


For full details, samples, prices, etc., write 


WaxPol Laboratories 


247 Lorraine Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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... 06 they know you ? 


D° buyers know your firm and something about 
your products before the salesman gets there, 
—or do your salesmen have to start cold with 


every new prospect on every product? 


You can pave the way for your salesmen by 
making your firm and your products better 
known in advance by advertising in representative 
trade papers. A buyer is always more willing to 
listen to salesmen who are definitely identified 


by their firm’s advertising. 


For example, if you want to help your salesmen 
do more business in the soap, insecticide, chemical 
specialty, and allied household products indus- 
tries, you can do the job effectively and at low 


cost by advertising in 


SOAP and Sanitary Chemicals 


254 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK 


Member of the A.B.C. and A.B.P 








Tale Ends 











HE new year begins with 

hopes at a high point, 
From where we sit, the outlook is for 
a good year for business generally, 
Unless our law-makers, — Congress 
and some 40 odd state legislatures 
meet this year.—well,—unless they 
throw an extra large number of 
monkey-wrenches into the machinery, 
1939 should fulfill our hopes. 

te * * 

The McKesson & Robbins 
scandal has certainly made a lot of 
stockholders in a lot of companies 
do a lot of wondering. 

%e * * 

And we wish to remind sub- 
scribers not to worry about not re- 
ceiving Soap & Sanitary Chemicals 
regularly.—that is unless you throw 
that subscription renewal bill in the 
waste-basket and forget about it. As 
soon as you receive your renewal no- 
tice, send in that check and avoid miss- 
ing any issues,—and also insure your 
receiving a free copy of the 1939 
Blue Book as soon as it is issued! 

w * * 

Recently a newspaper report 
of an explosion and fire in Chicago 
due to using a fly spray was checked 
up by our inquiring reporter. He 
found (1) that there was no such 
street or address as that given in the 
paper, (2) that there was no such 
person in telephone or city directory 
as the lady supposedly injured in 
the explosion, (3) that there was 
no fire or police record of said blow- 
up. Now, all we have to find out is 
whose fly spray it wasn’t, and our 
investigation will be complete. 

* * * 


Here’s to a prosperous 1939. 
Read Soap & Sanitary Chemicals 


regularly and keep posted! 
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